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THE ROADS OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE K. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, 
K.0.B., K.C.M.G., O.I.E. 


» In the autumn of one of the 
early years of the present cen- 
tury I was returning to India 
after short leave, and among 
the motley crowd of people 
that one meets in a P. & O. 
steamer at that season, I had 
the good fortune to be thrown 
into the society of an elderly 
gentleman who was travelling 
to the East for the first time. 
It may, indeed, have been his 
first journey outside the limits 
of Great Britain, for he showed 
fresh and enthusiastic interest 
in all that he saw, and all that 
he saw appeared to be new and 
unfamiliar. He was a Member 
of Parliament, and had sat 
for some industrial constituency 
for many years. At that time 
he was also Under-Secretary 
in some department of the 
State concerned with interior 
and not foreign affairs. In 
appearance he was a man of 
singularly handsome and re- 
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fined features, with silver hair, 
kindly face, and charming man- 
ners. One might have sup- 
posed him to be a scion of 
some ancient patrician house, 
but as a matter of fact this 
was not the case, for I learnt 
that his origin was a humble 
one, his education attained 
with difficulty, and his early 
life a struggle. But he had 
been successful in business, 
and had concurrently devoted 
himself to philanthropic work 
and social problems directed 
towards the amelioration of 
the lives of the humbler classes 
of the community. To this 
laudable work he had brought 
to bear much practical and 
personal experience, and the 
influence of a very sympathetic 
nature. 

In the curiously intimate 
routine of a board-ship life 
—wherein one is brought into 
close. association with total 
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strangers, sometimes to find 
that they are angels unawares, 
though often one parts with 
them at the close of the voyage 
never to meet again—we be- 
came very friendly, and, pos- 
sibly from the very fact that 
our paths in life were over very 
dissimilar lines of travel, we 
had a good deal to say to one 
another. Arrival at Bombay 
severed our acquaintance, and 
we bade each other farewell 
amid the usual bustle of land- 
ing. He went off, armed with 
introductions to ‘“ governors, 
councillors, and all in authority 
under our King,” and to see 
the sights of India, while I 
took the familiar road once 
more to the North-West Fron- 
tier, the only part of India 
that I know well, and, to my 
mind, the part best worthy of 
a man’s service. My friend 
and I parted with many ex- 
pressions of hope, rather than 
of expectation, that we should 
meet again. 

However, as it happened, 
we did chance to meet. I 
was riding along the road past 
Government House in Pesha- 
war one day some months later, 
when out of one of the usual 
shabby carriages then obtain- 
able at hotels, there emerged 
my friend, intent on writing 
his name in the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s book. Mutual recog- 
nition was followed by cordial 
greeting, and I asked if I 


could help him in any way. 
He had just arrived, and his 
time was very limited, but he 
would like to make a little ex- 
cursion up the Khyber Pass 
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next day if this could be 
arranged. Nothing could be 
easier, and I made all arrange- 
ments accordingly, only re- 
gretting that pressure of duty 
prevented me from accompany- 
ing him personally. He asked 
me to dine with him at his 
hotel the following evening, 
both because he would like to 
ask me about frontier matters, 
and also he wished to tell me 
of his delightful and interesting 
experiences since we parted at 
Bombay. 

Accordingly, the following 
evening I arrived at the hotel, 
to learn that the arrangements 
for the day had worked quite 
smoothly. A young officer had 
met him at Jamrud, and had 
shown him the old fort there 
at the mouth of the Pass. 
Then he had accompanied the 
visitor through the defile to 
Ali Musjid, pointing out all 
the various matters of interest 
on the way. They had climbed 
up the steep path to the fort 
which dominates the centre of 
the Pass, and, after admiring 
the view there, had descended 
and proceeded up the precip- 
itous gorge a little farther on. 
There they had come across 4 
kafila, or drove of shaggy 
camels, laden with merchandise 
from Central Asia, in charge 
of traders, picturesque but 
rough - looking men, clad in 
greasy sheepskin coats and 
baggy breeches, with their 
womenfolk and fierce dogs. 
All of this evidently had inter- 
ested our British statesmaD 
intensely. He had driven back 
in comfort, arriving in ample 
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time for dinner after a most 
pleasant day in bright sunshine 
and crisp cold air. 

He proceeded to tell me with 
pleasure of his other experi- 
ences in India, dwelling not so 
much upon the architectural 
beauties of Agra and Delhi, 
or the historical associations 
of Cawnpore and Lucknow 
(though he had thoroughly ap- 
preciated these), as on the moral 
qualities of his countrymen 
and countrywomen, hitherto 
unsuspected by him, which now 
elicited his warmest admiration. 
He had been the guest of great 
men, and he was grateful for 
their hospitality, but he had 
tried to see a little below 
that high level, and he found 
that the great administrative 
machine, both in official and 
private life, was being carried 
on by the continual and cumu- 
lative self-denial of thousands 
of his own people in exile. 
Hitherto all this had been to 
him a matter of vague and 
shadowy possibility ; now it was 
an admirable reality. Certain 
politicians had accused these 
compatriots of his of living 
in luxury; he saw little signs 
of that, for the conditions of 
their lives showed that, in 
addition to isolation and family 
separation, there was the ever- 
present risk of illness, with 
medical assistance often diffi- 
cult to obtain, and, in many 
seasons of the year, intense 
climatic discomfort. Above all, 
and most trying of all burdens, 
were the family separations, 
husbands and wives living 
hecessarily apart, parents sav- 
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ing and working hard for chil- 
dren from whom they had 
parted years before, and who 
were growing up among 
strangers, affections on both 
sides becoming inevitably colder 
as years went on. All this had 
impressed itself most vividly 
on his mind as something that 
was unspeakably pathetic and 
full of unconscious nobility, 
for it was part of the task 
we had as a nation to bear, a 
duty to an alien people, who 
before our coming had been 
torn asunder by internal strife, 
and for whom now we had pro- 
vided peace and justice. But 
what seemed to me all part of 
the day’s work was to him a 
marvel in that no complaints 
on the subject were made, and 
in the House no questions 
were asked ! 

This turned the talk to Par- 
liament, and as dinner pro- 
ceeded he poured forth most 
amusing anecdotes of the vari- 
ous leaders on both sides whom 
he had known. All he had to say 
was a8 new to me as the scenery 
of the Khyber was new to 
him, and I was much interested. 
I was in no way tired of this 
cheery and good-humoured gos- 
sip, when, the recollection of 
the day no doubt passing over 
his mind, he suddenly paused 
and said— 

“I suppose the Khyber, and 
the road I drove over to-day, 
is important as being the only 
route from India to Afghanistan 
and Central Asia ? ” 

This question came to me as 
a shock. Ignorance of Indian 
affairs is universal and to a 
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great extent excusable among 
the mass of our people at 
home, and the average Mem- 
ber of Parliament knows little 
of the subject and cares less, 
judging by the attendance in 
the House of Commons when 
the matter of India is under 
discussion. But here was one 
who, if not a great statesman, 
was at least a politician hold- 
ing office in the Government 
of the day, and yet he was not 
aware of the condition of affairs 
on the one land-frontier of 
the Empire where we are in 
touch with the actual possi- 
bilities of warfare. He ap- 
parently thought this Achilles 
heel of His Majesty’s dominions 
was an impassable wall, such 
as the Himalayas, and that this 
wall was penetrable by one 
door only. From the average 
M.P. one would not have been 
surprised to hear such a ques- 
tion, but he was far above the 
average, one of the best of 
white men, full of appreciation, 
and anxious to see below the 
surface. 

So after a pause I replied 
that it was very far from 
being the case that there was 
only one route into Central 
Asia. In the North-West Fron- 
tier Province alone there were 
five such trade-routes leading 
to Afghanistan, not to mention 
other and important roads far- 
ther south, by Quetta to Kan- 
dahar, and in the north to- 
wards Chitral, and north-east 
through Kashmir, into Central 
Asia. 

This roused his curiosity at 
once. Alert for all useful in- 
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formation, he asked for more 
details. 

Laying my right hand, palm 
downwards, and fingers out- 
spread on the table, I replied— 

“My fingers represent the 
five routes from this province, 
not to scale, of course, nor in 
length proportionate to their 
importance, but still with suffi- 
cient accuracy for the purposes 
of a diagram. These fingers 
show the valleys, and the blank 
wedge-shaped parts indicate 
the mountainous country lying 
between the valleys, country 
which is only partially sur- 
veyed, and is inhabited by 
fierce tribes, constantly at war 
with each other, and owing 
allegiance neither to the Amir 
of Afghanistan nor the British. 
To-day you saw blockhouses 
guarding here and there the 
road through the Pass. These 
are placed on the trade- 
routes for the protection of the 
trader ; otherwise highway rob- 
bery would be universal and 
trade almost impossible. The 
four knuckles of my hand 
represent the four towns in 
this province from which the 
routes proceed—Peshawar, Ko- 
hat, Bannu, and Dera Ismail 
Khan,—though here again the 
proportionate distances are im- 
perfectly represented, for the 
distance between the first two 
is less than half the intervals 
between the others respectively. 
There is a good road, recently 
made, from Peshawar to Kohat, 
and a still better road, finished 
about ten years ago, from 
Kohat to Bannu and Dera 
Ismail, but this is the only 
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lateral road; all the others 
project, like my fingers, into 
the valleys, with no lateral 
connections, and terminate at 
Afghan territory. 

“You saw to-day (in the 
Khyber, represented by my 
little finger) some of the traders, 
or powindahs, as they are called, 
who bring goods from Samar- 
kand and Bokhara, by Kabul, to 
the Peshawar market. If you 
had driven on about a dozen 
miles farther you would have 
reached the Afghan border, 
but you would still have about 
fifty miles farther to go before 
you reached the first town of 
importance, Jalalabad, and be- 
yond that you would still have 
about 100 miles of wild moun- 
tanous country before you 
reached Kabul. There is a 
good road the whole way, 
which was made by us in the 
winter of 1879-80, and pre- 
sumably has been maintained 
ever since. Part of the road 
which you drove over to-day 
was made by the British in 
1838-40, and we found it forty 
years later in quite useful 
condition. It takes a good 
deal to destroy a road. Some 
of those over passes within 
fifty miles of us here were made 
by Alexander the Great, and 
with a little addition can still 
be utilised for pack animals, 
if not indeed for carts. Of 
course a road is a most potent 
factor in the civilisation and 
settlement of a country, for 
by it merchandise comes and 
goes, and, as Alexander and 
Cesar found, it is necessary 
for the passage of troops to 
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maintain law and order. I 
think, for the defence of a 
frontier such as this, money 
is more profitably spent on 
roads than on forts. You 
saw some of the latter to-day, 
and I quite admit they are 
necessary for the protection 
of the Pass. But, personally, 
I think we go in for too elabor- 
ate a system of work in them, 
and I think a cheaper and 
rougher form would be equally 
effective and less costly. 
Whereas all money spent on 
roads is useful both for com- 
merce and military move- 
ments.” 

** What about the four other 
routes ? ” 

“My third finger represents 
the Kurram Valley route from 
Kohat, penetrating far nearer 
to Kabul than any of the 
others. The scenery is beau- 
tiful in parts, and the climate 
more bearable than in the 
others, but the route crosses 
in Afghan territory a high pass 
about 10,000 feet above sea- 
level, which is blocked with 
snow for several months every 
year. But for this the road 
would be used for commercial 
purposes more than it actually 
is. Our present jurisdiction 
extends to the foot of the 
Peiwar Pass, where Lord 
Roberts defeated the Afghans 
in 1878, and it was by this 
route that he entered Kabul 
the following year. I have 
been over that route once, 
and the impression it left was 
one of beauty and fertility, 
but full of practical difficulties 
for road construction. 
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“The middle finger corre- 
sponds to the Tochi Valley, 
leading from Bannu to the 
Afghan city of Ghazni, a route 
which presents no great phy- 
sical difficulties. We had a 
lot of trouble with the tribes 
there a few years ago, and 
we have done a good deal of 
work in making a good road 
fit for wheeled traffic, like that 
you were on to-day, as far as 
our farthest outpost, sixty miles 
or so beyond Bannu. We 
have built also many defen- 
sive posts, so I hope we 
shall not have much trouble 
there in the immediate future. 
Hordes of nomad traders come 
that way every cold weather. 
They leave their families at 
Bannu, and go off to sell their 
wares all over India, return- 
ing again when the weather 
gets warm. 

“The forefinger corresponds 
to the Gomal Pass, which 
debouches at a place about 
fifty miles north-east of Dera 
Ismail Khan. Here, too, vast 
numbers of the powindah people 
come, leaving their wives at 
Dera Ismail for the cold 
weather, and going off as far 
east, I am told, as Calcutta. 
The road through the Pass 
has been begun, but a great 
deal remains to be done. The 
gorges of the Gomal River 
are for the most part sheer 
precipices, and the river is 
subject to sudden and violent 
floods. Besides this, the tribes- 
men are about the most savage 
of any on the border, and that 
is saying a good deal. One of 
my survey parties was am- 
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bushed the other day, and, 
escort and all, cut to pieces, 
very few escaping. Still, we 
must make that road, difficult 
though it may be, for not 
only can we join up with some 
of the routes from Quetta to 
Kandahar by it, but the alter- 
native to ten miles of difficult 
gorges along the river is a 
waterless and shadeless climb 
of nineteen miles over a rugged 
mountain pass. The kafilas do 
come that way now, but some 
of them avoid it by a route 
farther south (represented by 
my thumb, the fifth route I 
have spoken of), which also is 
terminated at Dera Ismail. 
“This is, to my mind, a 
very important route, for at 
its west end it joins one of the 
roads in the Beluchistan agency 
at Fort Sandeman, and troops 
could come by this way from 
Quetta to Dera Ismail and the 
northern frontier without going 
round the long circuitous route 
by Sind. The road has barely 
been begun. It passes through 
a wild and rugged tract of 
country at the back of a moun- 
tain called the Takht-i-Sulei- 
man (throne of Solomon), and 
part of it necessarily traverses 
for about two miles a narrow 
rift or gorge, where the rocks 
rise in an almost vertical preci- 
pice in height about 800 feet, 
and a stream brawls over the 
débris at the bottom. Over 
the sharp rocks in the bed of 
this stream the laden camels 
stumble, cutting their legs, and 
sometimes tumbling down, poor 
brutes! but at least they have 
not the long waterless climb 
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that at present they have to 
face in the Gomal. After pass- 
ing through the rift they have 
seven or eight miles of very 
rough mountain paths; then 
easier going for another twenty 
miles, until the road emerges 
on the plains near a little 
village about forty miles from 
Dera Ismail Khan. The inter- 
vening country is a bare water- 
less desert, but easy enough 
for travelling. We’ are be- 
ginning road work, and have 
collected tools and plant, ex- 
plosives, &c., at the entrance 
to the mountain part; but 
the young civil assistant en- 
gineer in charge is evidently 
not happy about it. I think 
the lonely and somewhat risky 
life has appalled him, and he 
does not relish close associa- 
tion with the tribesmen. He 
has had a native assistant 
commissioner sent to him by 
the civil authorities to help 
him in that respect, but I 
do not think this has im- 
proved matters. The tribe is 
probably no better, and no 
worse, than others, but I doubt 
if any intermediary is desirable ; 
we never employ these else- 
where, 

_ “So you see that the position 
ig that in the Khyber, where 
you were to-day, we have a 
useful driving road, with many 
twists and corners, it is true, 
but quite fit for wheeled traffic 
throughout. The same ap- 
plies to Kohat and the Kurram 
Valley for about 120 miles, 
only there we have one or 
two important bridges yet to 
be built. To a somewhat less 
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extent this applies also to the 
Tochi. But in the Gomal 
and on the Fort Sandeman 
road we are only beginning 
to substitute a properly graded 
road, suitable for camels, for 
the old native tracks. Of 
course there are many sub- 
sidiary roads for military pur- 
poses only in various directions, 
but these do not affect the 
main commercial routes. 

“Bridges are expensive, re- 
latively, and our policy, rightly 
or wrongly, has been to make 
the roads first and leave the 
main bridges, if possible, till 
later. For perhaps 300 days 
in the year there is little water 
in the streams, and they can 
therefore be crossed, without 
trouble, by pack-animals, and, 
with some jolting, by carts. 
Obviously, however, this is 
only an interim arrangement, 
and bridges are necessary when 
money can be found, for floods 
are sudden and violent, and 
might happen in the middle 
of important military opera- 
tions. At the present moment 
I have three big bridges in hand 
in various places, the longest 
about 900 and the shortest 
nearly 500 feet in length, all 
three over mountain torrents 
of great violence and velocity 
in the rains, and each pre- 
senting a special and inter- 
esting problem. Then there 
are a whole lot of smaller 
bridges.” 

‘Have you difficulties with 
labour? I should think con- 
tractors would hardly care to 
face the many risks which are 
evidently involved.” 
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*“‘ As far as unskilled labour 
is concerned the tribesmen aré 
useful. They are independent 
and masterful, but they are 
amenable to firm and fair 
treatment, and they can do 
quarrying and rock - cutting 
quite well. Strikes, except in 
the very literal sense of the 
word, are unknown. But when 
skilled labour is imported, as 
it often has to be, there is 
apt to be trouble. The people 
of the land regard it with 
jealousy, and so it has to be 
protected frequently. I do 
not think matters are so bad 
now as they were twenty years 
ago, when I first came to this 
part of the world. A massacre 
of imported labour took place 
on @ canal which was being 
made then—just before I ar- 
rived,—and to make that canal 
we had to build a series of 
protective forts along the whole 
length for housing labour. We 
officers then had always to go 
about armed and with an 
escort, which now I seldom 
require. But a great deal 
depends on the personality of 
individuals at the head. I 
was some years ago personal 
assistant to Sir James Browne 
on the construction of the 
Harnai Railway from Sibi, on 
the plains of Sind, to Quetta.! 
It is one of the most difficult 
railways in the world from the 
engineering point of view, and 
involved much skilled labour. 
We had altogether about 20,000, 
skilled and unskilled, employed, 
but although we made no special 
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arrangements for protection, we 
had no ‘regrettable incidents.’ 
This' I attribute solely to the 
strong personality of Sir James 
himself, whose influence with 
the tribes was very high. Con- 
tractors, of course, are reluctant 
to take up work, and any 
system of competitive tenders, 
such a8 you have at home, 
would be impossible. But there 
are some contractors of a sport- 
ing turn of mind who rather 
like the chances of profit to 
be gained here, especially if 
they know and trust individual 
officers. The rules that, very 
rightly, are framed for the 
carrying out of works in peace- 
ful circumstances are hardly 
applicable in their entirety here, 
though it is difficult to persuade 
the Simla pundits that this is 
so. During my time with Sir 
James Browne he was dread- 
fully worried by them, and 
their preposterous demands for 
estimates, &c.; indeed, I think 
the strain and annoyance short- 
ened his valuable life.” 

“I suppose you have diffi- 
culties, too, with climate. It 
is delightful here now, but it 
must be very hot in the Khy- 
ber in summer, and in winter at 
high altitudes unbearable.” . 

“Yes; without going 80 
far as to agree with one writer 
on the subject, that ‘nature 
has here poured out all the 
climatic curses at her com- 
mand,’ there is no doubt that 
the extremes are trying. At 
the far end of the Khyber, 
about twenty miles beyond 





1 See ‘ Maga,’ May 1905, ‘‘ Sir James Browne and the Harnai Railway.” 
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where you were to-day, I have 
known the temperature 130° F. 
in the shade. The rocks radiate 
the sun’s rays unmercifully. 
In winter, in the upper parts 
of the same road, the north 
wind from the frozen wastes 
of Siberia seems to penetrate 
the warmest clothing, and ani- 
mals will not face the icy 
blast. But both extremes are 
rare, and at worst do not last 
very long. The climate has 
at least produced an extremely 
virile race, though they will not 
work in the passes during the 
summer months. One has to 
face the chances of fever and 
other ailments, and I have 
been in three cholera epidemics, 
which is @ very gruesome ex- 
perience, but that, of course, 
is possible anywhere in the 
East, and is part of the day’s 
work. Take it all round, I 
think my officers are cheery 
and contented.” 

“How many have you ? ” 

“ About twenty, though the 
humbers are being reduced, I 
am sorry to say. Each of the 
big bridges has to have a resi- 
dent engineer, and there are 
&® few other special tasks re- 
quiring constant personal super- 
vision by one officer, so this 
does not leave much for the 
scattered work, civil and mili- 
tary. I am constantly on the 
move myself, and it takes me 
about three months to go round 
all the province and inspect. 
I come in here for a few days 
every six weeks or so, and I 
am particularly glad that I 
met you yesterday in one of 
these brief visits. I have a 
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personal assistant here to carry 
on routine work, and take a 
native clerk with me, so as to 
keep in touch with. current 
work when travelling. This 
means long hours—longer than 
most of your ednstituents would 
like,—seventy hours a week at 
least ; but a good deal of it is 
out-door work on horseback, 
and it is a vigorous healthy 
life, 

“The actual work is full of 
variety, and often calls for the 
solution of problems out of 
the common run. In making 
the road near Kabul, for in- 
stance, we had to think not 
only of the big guns that 
would pass over it, but of 
the elephants that dragged the 
guns, and design our bridges 
accordingly. To-day you saw 
some of the camels that tra- 
verse our roads, and you can 
judge that such a beast, with 
a bulky load on each side of 
it, is an awkward and trouble- 
some creature on @ narrow 
road, especially if he takes 
fright, barging about to the 
danger of everybody. So we 
have to see that he does not 
take fright, at least on our 
bridges, and that means using 
few suspension bridges, for the 
oscillation alarms the nervous 
creatures. Then in many of 
our mountain gorges there is 
only the roughest track avail- 
able, and carting materials to 
the bridge sites is not possible, 
so we are limited in our bridge 
designs to such lengths and 
weights of girders, &c., as can 
be transported on a camel’s 
back, and quickly put _ to- 
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gether by unskilled labour if 
possible. All this involves some 
ingenuity in design. On the 
other hand, since the land, as 
a rule, belongs to no one in 
particular, we have no com- 
plications about property, water 
rights, and other such legal 
troubles as beset engineers 
in a civilised land. We build 
our bridges and quarry our 
stone, help ourselves to water 
where we can find it, and make 
our roads where we think best, 
and ask no man’s leave. In a 
few cases we may have to 
encroach on or near cultivated 
land; then, of course, we ar- 
range matters with the culti- 
vator, but I have never known 
any instance of complication 
or complaint arising from this 
cause. In other respects our 
work is that of constructional 
engineers in any part of the 
world; for nature’s laws are 
universal, and the properties 
of matter and the science of 
applied mechanics are the same 
everywhere. In Westminster 
there is not only the ven- 
erable Mother of Parliaments, 
but another and less ancient 
institution dealing with the 
utilisation of natural forces for 
the use and service of man. 
With this, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and its world- 
wide range of operations, we 
are in touch. Some of my 
officers, a8 well as myself, 
belong to it, and we benefit by 
its publications. I am con- 
templating, for instance, in a 
big bridge in the Kurram Val- 
ley the same method of arch- 
construction that has been used 
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with success near Bristol; and 
this means that in a cer- 
tain, though no doubt limited, 
manner we are bringing the 
latest resources. of engineering 
science to the doors of the 
very uncivilised folk all around 
us.’ 

“Tt seems all very incon- 
gruous, very startling in its 
contrasts,” observed my host, 
“as different in a way as the 
gardens here with their roses 
and lilies differ from the sterile 
rocks and stony uplands which 
I saw to-day. The people 
themselves must be very for- 
bidding, difficult to know, and 
hard to find in any way at- 
tractive.” 

“My naturalist friends tell 
me that the birds of the 
falcon genus, which are found 
in the mountains here—pere- 
grines, sakers, goshawks, &c., 
—all nest in summer in the 
mountains of Norway; but 
about September they fly south- 
east to the passes here, over 
which vast flocks of ducks and 
geese come a little later, driven 
south by the rapidly increasing 
cold of Siberia to the warm 
plains of India in millions. 
I have seen such flocks in 
migration in Kashmir and 
China, and their numbers are 
countless. The falcons take 
ample toll of them in passing. 
But the falcon is, to those 
who know him or her, a bird 
with many attractive qualities, 
brave and affectionate, although 
these good points may not be 
evident to a wild duck. So 
with the fierce and fanatical 
tribes of these passes, who also 
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migrate with the seasons, though 
not so far as the birds do. 
They have for generations 
looked upon highway robbery 
as their calling in life just 
as an Indian peasant re- 
gards agriculture. They are 
fierce as hawks are, and cruel 
in their customs, but they 
have some excellent points, 
for they are men, every inch 
of them. Their faults are very 
conspicuous, but they have 
some virtues: they are hardy, 
brave, capable of strong at- 
tachment, grateful for kindness, 
appreciative of straight and 
honourable treatment. I think 
I may claim to know them 
fairly well; I speak their lan- 
guage fluently, and have often 
entrusted myself entirely to 
their care. It is incongruous, 
certainly, that we should be 
here comfortably seated with 
our coffee and cigars in pleasant 
surroundings, and a few miles 
away to north, south, and west 
there are communities of people 
whose ideas are those of the 
worst of the medieval Euro- 
pean brigands — superstitious, 
revengeful, carrying on blood- 
feuds from generation to genera- 
tion, and whose lives are want- 
ing in all that we have in- 
herited of culture and courtesy. 
But they have only been in 
touch with us for about sixty 
years; before that time the 
Sikh Government treated them 
with atrocious cruelty, and it 
is no wonder that from their 
earliest infancy their hereditary 
ideas have been devoid of any 
humanitarian influence. Pro- 
videntially, many of the Eng- 
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lishmen who came into touch 
with them first were Ohristian 
gentlemen of the highest chiv- 
alry, courage, and honour. To 
them the tribesmen took with 
readiness and admiration, and 
as long a8 we put men of that 
stamp in high positions here, 
progress is assured. I think, 
too, we can help matters by 
our roads, for increased facilities 
for transportation mean possi- 
bility of wealth and prosperity, 
apart from robbery. Even as 
it is, some of the tribesmen 
are beginning to travel. I met 
@ man in the Gomal the other 
day who had just come back 
from West Australia, where 
he had taken a lot of camels. 
The more we have of that sort 
of thing the better, for men 
who travel and see the world 
realise truths which they never 
learn at home.” 

My friend laughed. “I am 
afraid you are speaking a 
home truth, applicable to others 
besides these truculent people. 
I am bound to admit that in 
the last few weeks, and es- 
pecially in the last twenty- 
four hours, I have learnt, with 
the greatest interest, truths 
that I had never dreamt of. 
But all you say only confirms 
what I saw of my countrymen 
elsewhere in India, how they 
are cheerfully bearing the bur- 
den of administration and say- 
ing nothing about it. I am 


bound to say, however, that 
here that burden seems to 
exist in a very intensive degree. 
You talk coolly about a survey 
party being cut up, and about 
a@ young man living by himself 
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separated from all his fellows 
by forty miles of waterless 
desert. You discuss labour 
and contract problems as 
though they were on the same 
lines as they are in England ; 
and yet, from what you say, 
the works involved must in 
themselves be of exceptional 
magnitude, and calling there- 
fore for all the skill that 
combined trade experience can 
bring, though here necessarily 
absent. I suppose family life 
among your officers is rare, 
and your Indian subordinates 
must have their domestic diffi- 
culties too. How do you in- 
duce people to serve here at all ? 
Are there extra emoluments 
or any special advantages ? ”’ 

I paused for a little before 
replying, for I was not quite 
sure that my friend, excellent 
fellow though he was, was one 
who would see the point I now 
wished to make. 

“The life here is intensely 
fascinating because of its very 
difficulty. The fact of there 
being a certain amount of 
risk only adds to its attraction. 
The pursuit of a wild animal 
becomes more alluring if the 
beast is dangerous. Fox-hunt- 
ing would lose half its attrac- 
tion for most people if there 
was no chance of taking a toss 
sometimes, and the pleasure 
of being at the top of a hunt, 
with hounds running fast, is 
much enhanced by the obstacles 
negotiated. ‘The joy of the 
task’ is far greater here than 
elsewhere in India, and although 
we get the same salaries, &c., 
as we should get elsewhere, I 
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think I may say for most of 
my officers that they would 
far rather stay here than go 
to an easier job elsewhere. 
But with the Indians it is 
different. Some Sikhs and Pun- 
jabi Mahommedans share with 
us the feeling of pleasure at 
the overcoming of difficulties ; 
but the natives of Hindustan, 
Bengal, &c., loathe the Frontier 
and regard it as a penal settle- 
ment if they are sent here. 
So we often find it difficult to 
get suitable men for subordi- 
nate positions, and we don’t 
risk bringing British soldiers 
for that purpose ; for although 
they would have all the tenacity 
and courage which is so neces- 
sary, they would not, as a rule, 
take kindly to the isolation, 
and I doubt if they would ap- 
preciate the sporting aspect of 
the case. 

“Perhaps, however, I am 
wronging the officers in imput- 
ing to them the sporting motive 
as the main incentive. Cer- 
tainly it does affect the ques- 
tion, as I can testify person- 
ally. But there is a higher 
attraction, and in my great 
master, Sir James Browne, who 
was not a sportsman at all in 
the ordinary sense, sport was 
not in any way a ruling motive. 
I can only describe the great 
incentive by saying that a 
great task such as this is Life 
with a big L—a life that is not 
absorbed in eating and drink- 
ing, sleep and money-making, 
amusement or material pleasures 
generally, but has wide inter- 
ests and great aims. As re- 
gards the risks, which every 
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soldier accepts as incidental 
to his calling, one has to 
remember that other profes- 
sions accept them in pursuance 
of worthy ends—a great phy- 
sician or surgeon, for instance, 
accepting the chance of per- 
sonal injury or death in the 
investigation of some dis- 
covery which will benefit 
mankind. I think there is 
an awakening consciousness 
among the people that dis- 
interested service is possible ; 
and although that is not quite 
the case with us who serve 
the Government, it is with 
some other English people 
here—the missionaries, for in- 
stance, whose devoted lives 
have given them an influence 
far stronger than any of us 
have. We engineers are help- 
ing the people a bit, and they 
are not ignorant of the fact. 
Our roads, no doubt, are prim- 
arily for military purposes, but 
they help the commerce of 
the land. Our canals provide 
a@ useful revenue, but they 
turn the desert into a garden 
and enable the cultivators to 
be sure of their harvests. Our 
water -supply schemes are on 
@ scale they never could have 
accomplished alone; and if 
we do build jails and court- 
houses, they acknowledge that 
these are for perfectly legiti- 
mate cases of justice. So it is 
all in the way of a full and 
useful service to the com- 
munity, in spite of the fact 
that it is not all Life, for Death 
comes occasionally with start- 
ling suddenness and even hor- 
ror. But do not think that 
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because I speak with familiarity 
of such occurrences as that on 
the Gomal recently that I hold 
human life as less sacred here 
than it is in England. I shall 
never forget the first accident 
that happened on the works 
when I came to the Frontier 
some twenty odd years ago. 
A man was brought in to me 
one very hot day from an 
adjacent quarry, where, hav- 
ing lighted a charge of powder 
and being impatient at the 
delay in explosion, he looked 
round a corner to see what 
was happening, and it went off 
almost in his face. He was 
alive when they brought him 
to me, but a ghastly sight, 
and quite past any human 
aid. I did what I could for 
him, though the end came 
very soon; but the feeling I 
had then was of arraigning 
myself at the bar of my own 
conscience to see whether I 
was or was not responsible for 
not having made my arrange- 
ments foolproof. This has 
always been a matter of con- 
sideration ever since, and I 
think has helped to lessen 
casualties. Yet we cannot allow 
casualties, when they do occur, 
to prevent the ultimate accom- 
plishment of our aim, and so 
accidents have to be taken 
into account like other obstacles, 
such as floods, or sickness, or 
the worry of the white baboos 
who rule affairs at Simla, and 
cannot realise any difference 
between conditions of work 
here and at some comfortable 
place in India, like Lucknow 
or Poona. 
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** However, I must stop this 
and bid you good-night re- 
luctantly, for I am off early 
to-morrow. I wish you could 
come with me, for I am sure 
it would interest you to see 
one of our big bridges in pro- 
gress, and here you have only 
seen the merest fringe of our 
frontier life. I think you said 
you had to return at once for 
the opening of Parliament and 
your important departmental 
work. It is a pity you cannot 
find time to go to Quetta; 
for although it is not a big 
city like Peshawar, it has, 
both in its immediate sur- 
roundings and in the road to 
it, many special features of 
frontier life, which differ in 
degree from what you see 
here. Anyhow, when you re- 
turn to Whitehall and carry 
on your useful administrative 
work, it will, I hope, be not 
a disagreeable reflection to 
think that in the service of 
the King we are united in 
aim, though the surroundings 
are so very different, working 
as we do for the good of our 
fellow-subjects and for peace 
and goodwill among our neigh- 
bours.” 

We parted most cordially, 
the kindly old gentleman 
thanking me with unnecessary 
emphasis for what I had told 
him, and hoping that I would 
look him up when I returned 
to England. But we never 
met again; he died a few 
years later, honeured and re- 
spected by all. 

The sequel as regards the 
road to Fort Sandeman is 
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illustrative of some of the 
truths above discussed. A few 
weeks later, just as the hot 
weather was beginning, the 
tribesmen murdered the native 
assistant commissioner (who, 
as I suspected, had been using 
his position for his own ne- 
farious purposes), and blew up 
all the dynamite which had 
been collected for the road 
operations in the precipice work. 
As the Indian railways are 
forbidden to convey explosives 
in the hot weather, this meant 
postponing further work on 
those parts of the road for 
several months; and as the 
young engineer in charge was 
evidently unnerved by current 
events, he was sent to a safer 
place elsewhere, and a strong 
and capable sapper subaltern 
took over charge. He very 
soon brought the tribesmen 
into order, and by the time 
the dynamite was delivered at 
the nearest railway station 
(eighty-five miles off, on the 
far side of the swollen Indus) 
he had organised work in the 
gorge portion. He established 
his headquarters on an upland 
plateau in a small fort close to 
a@ sheer precipice of some 200 
feet in height, at the foot of 
which brawled a small stream. 
In this stream there was ex- 
cellent fishing, and in the moun- 
tains around good shooting, 
both of small and big game, 
so he had some opportunities 
of recreation in his scanty 
spare time. But in other re- 
spects his life was one of 
solitary hard work, for he was 
seventy miles from the nearest 
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white man, and saw no one 
but natives except when his 
superior officers came to see 
how he was getting on. Ulti- 
mately the difficulties of mak- 
ing the nine miles of road 
through precipitous mountain 
country were overcome, and 
although it was not designed 
originally for motor traffic, 
Lord Kitchener, the first Com- 
mander-in-Chief to penetrate 
these mountain fastnesses, drove 
his motor-car easily all over 
this road through the wild 
precipitous country. 

All this happened about 
twenty years ago. The prob- 
lem is more than ever important 
now that the advent of the 
motor-lorry has altered the 
conditions of warfare and of 
commerce. Much development 
to the existing roads, adding 
width, reducing gradients, and 
improving the surface is in- 
volved; fords over streams, 
which could be traversed by 
laden animals or carts, must 
now be crossed by adequate 
bridges. But, unlike a rail- 
way, such a road’ can be used 
by the nomad hordes of wan- 
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dering traders, whose goods 
are still dependent, beyond the 
border, on camel and donkey, 
but who benefit by our im- 
proved traffic conditions and 
by the increased protection 
which recent warfare has pro- 
duced on the frontier routes. 

Still the same wedge-shaped 
masses of mountain territory 
exist between these routes, and 
the same crude ideas of right 
and wrong prevail. A brave 
lady, Mrs Starr, has recently 
related to the world in simple 
language her experience of some 
of these people and their land, 
and has shown us that among 
them there are some kindly 
natures susceptible of grati- 
tude. It may take many years 
of patient dealing to convince 
them of our desire for goodwill, 
and of our intention to make 
our roads not only a pathway 
for war—though this they must 
be of necessity—but of peace 
and prosperity. But if we are 
true to our high ideals, the 
influence will tell in the long- 
run, and the roads will remain, 
as Alexander’s have done, for 
all time. 














AN AFFAIR OF SOME GRAVITY. 


BY T. B. SIMPSON, 


‘* That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach.” 


WHEN I go up to London on 
business I always stay in a 
hotel, and somehow a hotel is 
the kind of place in which I 
never feel quite at home. Some 
people, I know, are so con- 
stituted that they do not feel 
at home anywhere else, but I 
am not like that. Domesticity 
is my strong line, and there is 
no moment so pleasant to me 
in the whole day as the one 
which occurs each evening when 
I have returned from the office 


and my wife pulls forward the 
arm-chair and gives me my 
slippers in front of the fire. 
But, of course, my wife never 
comes with me when I go to 


London. She has suggested 
once or twice lately that it is a 
long time since she has been 
there ; she has never seen the 
moving stairways on the Tubes, 
she says, and she would like 
to go to the Military Tourna- 
ment. But I give her no 
encouragement ; she would only 
find it very unsettling. 

So it was with the usual 
strange, rather restless feeling 
that on the evening of my 
arrival I took a seat in the 
lounge of my hotel, in order to 
pass the hour or so which must 
elapse before dinner. There 
was the usual crowd of people 


—CoLeRinGE, The Ancient Mariner. 


coming and going. They were 
of every kind, and making a 
great deal of noise ; several of 
the women were smoking, as I 
regretted to observe, and one 
or two were drinking cocktails. 
I could not help thinking how 
the times had changed since 
I was @ young man, when, of 
course, women drank only in 
private. The corner I was 
sitting in was a quiet one, and 
there was no one close to me 
except a middle-aged man at 
an adjoining table. When I 
had looked all round at every 
one else, I found my eyes 
resting on him. Certainly there 
was nothing very remarkable 
about him. He was clean- 
shaven, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that he 
presented the appearance of 
having been so recently. He 
had a reflective, somewhat mel- 
ancholy air, and, although he 
wasn’t exactly shabby, his ap- 
pearance certainly suggested 
that he had seen better days. 
He must have felt that I was 
looking at him, for he turned 
and gazed at me. I make a 
point of never staring at people, 
so I at once looked away. 
Besides, something told me 
that this was the kind of man 
who talks to strangers, and 
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my wife does not greatly care 
for my talking to strangers in 
hotels. 

But turning away was no 
good, for the man at once 
rose and seated himself beside 
me. 

“* Good evening, sir,”’ he said. 

Instantly resolving that,while 

I would not on any account 
tell this man anything about 
myself or my business, far less 
lend him money or play cards 
with him, I must still be reason- 
ably civil, I returned his greet- 
ing. 
“TI see that, like myself, 
you are stranded alone among 
these scenes of thoughtless 
gaiety, if I am not mistaken,” 
he went on, sweeping his arm 
round the little groups of chat- 
terers. 

“Why, yes,” I said, thinking 
it well to add, “that is, for 
the present.” 

“Ah, happy man, you ex- 
pect a companion. Nothing 
is more melancholy to my mind 
than to be solitary amidst so 
much good cheer. But such 
is my lot. Perhaps you will 
allow me to while away a few 
moments with you until your 
friend appears.” 

“TIT shall be delighted,” I 
said, trying in vain to sound 
as though I were. 

But he talked on, without 
paying very much attention to 
my replies. 

“Did it ever strike you,” 
he asked, ‘‘ how closely a place 
like this resembles life ? ” 

I couldn’t say it had, and 
didn’t. 

“What does the poet say 
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when he sings of ‘this gilded 
Caravanserai, whose swinging 
doors are open Night and Day ’ ? 
Isn’t that just life? We tur 
up in the hotel, nobody knows 
where from, and proceed to 
pay a short visit. Some of us 
get better rooms than others, 
and some have more luggage. 
We must all depart, some one 
day, others the next; and not 
all succeed in paying their bills. 
But as, of course, the visitors 
leave no address, it doesn’t 
signify.” 

He paused. 

** Quite,” I said, rather doubt- 
fully. 

** And yet, mark you,” he 
continued, infusing more spirit 
into his words, ‘“‘time was 
when I was a man much too 
busy, indeed I may even say 
too important, to spare a mo- 
ment to idleness in such a 
place as this. No, sir; those 
were the days when I could 
not ; have afforded to enter 
into conversation with—pardon 
my so describing you—a mere 
stranger ... however attrac- 
tive,” he added, after a melan- 
choly pause. 

** Not at all,” I mumbled, at 
@ loss for words. 

** Yes,” he continued moodily, 
his lack-lustre eye fixed in a re- 
trospective gaze; “if you will 
bear with me for a moment I 
will tell you one remarkable 
incident in my past which 
will let you know the kind of 
man I was. But this is dry 
work. Waiter!” 

And, hailing a passing attend- 
ant, he looked for a moment 
distinctly less retrospective. 
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“You will join me in a 
drink ¢ ’’ he asked politely. 

WOR Bick a® ested 
don’t usually before a meal. 
Perhaps, if I may, a small 
glass of sherry,’”’ I replied. 

“One sherry and a large 
whisky, with a little water,’ he 
commanded, majestically wav- 
ing the waiter away. 

“You have heard, of course, 
of Parke Hopkinson, the fam- 
ous scientist?” he inquired. 
** Alexander Parke Hopkinson,” 
he repeated, conveying by his 
tones that if I had not I must 
be a very ignorant person. 

I thought I had, and said so. 

“After I had taken my 
degree at Cambridge I acted 
for a number of years as his 
principal assistant and confi- 
dential adviser. He made his 
early reputation, you will re- 
member, by his daring investi- 
gations into the true nature of 
mw, in the course of which he 
reduced that symbol to its 
millionth decimal place. It 
was for that he received an 
LL.D. from Wigan. But he 
was long past that stage when 
I first came in touch with him, 
and when I was actually work- 
ing under him he was chiefly 
engaged in investigating the 
phenomena of gravity and levi- 
tation.” 

** Quite,’ I observed. It was 
with considerable relief that I 
noted the return of the waiter. 

My friend frowned at the in- 
terruption, and vaguely patted 
a number of his pockets. 

** Ah,” he said, ‘‘I regret to 
find I have no small change. 
Perhaps ...” 
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** Allow me,” I said, and 
paid. 

“‘ Tf you will be so good,” he 
concluded, and, adding a table- 
spoonful of water to his whisky, 
he drank my health with quite 
an old-world air. 

I registered a firm resolve 
that no amount of references 
to dryness would extract an- 
other drink from me, and he 
continued his narrative. 

“As I was saying, I was 
working with Parke Hopkin- 
son, and we were occupied in 
research of the most varied, 
intricate, and fascinating char- 
acter. You are not, I think, a 
man of science ? ” 

“No,” I replied, with perfect 
truth. 

“Happily, it is possible to 
indicate the broad essentials 
of what I have to relate with- 
out indulging in technicalities, 
and such few as I may find it 
necessary to use will easily be 
understood by one of your 
ready apprehension.” 

He was a peculiar fellow in 
some ways, but I could not 
help liking him a little. He 
expressed himself well, and 
the man was undeniably a 
gentleman, albeit rather shabby. 

**Parke Hopkinson was not 
only, as you doubtless remem- 
ber, a man of science in the 
narrow modern sense, but an 
eminent linguist, and a scholar 
of wide general learning. He 
by no means despised these 
medieval writers whom some 
are content to dismiss as mere 
astrologers or magicians, and 
he devoted many hours of his 
scanty leisure to translating 
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the works of Epistaxis of Paph- 
lagonia into Russian.” 

‘““Why ?” I asked, in order 
to show an intelligent interest. 

‘Because, of course, they 
are more alive to the value of 
that kind of thing in Russia 
than they are here; or were, 
I should say. But, as I was 
going to observe when you in- 
terrupted me”... 

Here I determined not to 
show any more intelligent in- 
terest than I could help. The 
man might run down of his 
own accord. But instead he 
only ran on. However, from 
this point in my narrative, 
or rather in his, I think it 
well to give merely my recollec- 
tion of what he said, without 
my comments, which, truth to 
tell, really do not form an 
essential element in the story. 

... “It was in one of these 
moth-eaten old folios in dog 
Latin that Parke Hopkinson 
found the germ of the greatest 
discovery he ever made, which 
was subsequently to cost him 
his life. 

“You know what the force 
of gravity is, I suppose? ... 
Yes, I thought you would... . 
Well, of course, there is a per- 
petual pull on everything and 
everybody towards the centre 
of the earth. There is no up 
and down really. Things are 
up the farther away they are 
from the earth’s centre, down 
the nearer they come to it. 
Now it seems that one Albrecht 
Baldermann of Magdeburg, one 
of the most celebrated natural 
Magicians of the Middle Ages, 
woh a tremendous celebrity 
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from his power of making things 
float away from the surface of 
the earth, sometimes causing 
them to rise directly into the 
air, sometimes making them 
move rapidly through it trans- 
versely. Baldermann’s modern 
commentators usually suppose 
that this was mere superstition 
or imagination; but Parke 
Hopkinson, after studying the 
formule, came to the conclusion 
that he had really discovered 
@ means of counteracting the 
force of gravity. 

**So with all the resources of 
modern science and of his own 
great abilities—and, may I 
add, my own not altogether 
ineffective assistance ?—he set 
to work to rediscover the secret. 
Just imagine what success 
would mean. The earth, as 
you know, revolves on its axis 
once in every twenty-four hours. 
If you could remove the influ- 
ence of gravity from anything 
and simply suspend it, like 
Mohammed’s coffin, for twenty- 
four hours, the earth would 
revolve beneath it, and, of 
course, in that time it would 
travel round the world. Apply 
the same principle to persons, 
and, given a few improvements 
here and adjustments there, 
you would entirely supersede 
such cumbrous means of travel 
as ship, railroad, or even aero- 
plane. Simply levitate your- 
self for an hour or two, and 
there you are. Of course, 
science could provide one with 
the remotest calculations as to 
the length of time necessary 
for any particular distance, 
and to get direction, by an 
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adjustment of weights and wind- 
vanes, would be merely a matter 
of time. 

“The idea fairly fired Parke 
Hopkinson’s imagination, and 
he toiled at it day and night. 
Talk of magic carpets: they 
would be nothing to this. He 
used to say anyway that there 
was probably a good deal in 
the early stories about magic 
carpets ; the Persians were a 
practical hard-headed people, 
and nothing was likelier than 
that the magician of Magde- 
burg had a prototype in Mus- 
rallah the Cross-eyed (floruit 
1175). The well-attested fact 
must be remembered that Bal- 
dermann, after having an- 
nounced to his friends and re- 
latives that he had made an 
extremely important advance 
in his experiments, completely 
disappeared. Parke Hopkinson 
supposed that this was simply 
due to the fact that he had 
levitated himself elsewhere. 

“So we worked away in this 
strange attempt to recover the 
lost art of a German magician. 
You smile, and the thing sounds 
incredible ; but if you had seen 
Parke Hopkinson you would 
have realised that anything 
was possible to him. From 
the first we failed completely 
to remove any inanimate 
object from the sphere of 
gravity, but my friend lab- 
oured unceasingly and with 
greater success to affect ani- 
mate beings. Many is the 
noxious mixture I have swal- 
lowed in the interests of science. 
At first he only succeeded in 
inducing a sense of lightness 
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or exhilaration ; then one day 
to our joy we found ourselves 
floating lightly about on the 
tennis-lawn, and stepping in 
the air like a cross between a 
prize trotter and a slow move- 
ment film on the cinemato- 
graph. ‘ Dedaloid,’ as he had 
christened the mixture, was 
making progress. The sensa- 
tion was curious; we could 
feel, by alternating tests, how 
the person who had swallowed 
the mixture seemed to have 
lost all weight. My finger 
placed beneath Parke Hopkin- 
son’s shoe, and a jerk—that 
was enough to send him bounc- 
ing ten feet into the air. We 
gave a dose to a favourite cat 
of Mrs Parke Hopkinson, and 
were gratified to see it float 
gently away in a_ westerly 
direction. It was never seen 
again, and I remember. that 
we had some difficulty in con- 
vincing the lady of the futility 
of further advertisements, with- 
out arousing her suspicions of 
foul play. 

“This is splendid,’ said 
Parke Hopkinson; ‘we're on 
the right lines now; it’s only 
a question of adjusting the 
ingredients, and the world will 
be, literally, at our feet.’ 

“He was quite right; it 
was not long before he found 
the formula (Dedaloid 673, we 
called it) which, he believed, 
was guaranteed, when swal- 
lowed, absolutely to destroy 
for a given time the force of 
gravity as regards the crea- 
ture that swallowed it. We 
conversed about it in excited 
whispers with a kind of awed 
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elation. A short and simple 
experiment with a dog belong- 
ing to Major Radcliffe, who 
lived next door, confirmed our 
wildest hopes. The unfortunate 
animal simply whizzed out of 
sight at a rate which we calcu- 
lated to be nearly a thousand 
miles an hour. 

‘What to do next was the 
question. I have mentioned, 
I think, that the cat went 
west. (I am not using these 
words in their modern and vul- 
gar connotation, though that 
too would no doubt be quite 
applicable.) It is a familiar 
phenomenon (familiar at least 
in countries other than this) 
that the sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west. The 
reason of that. is, of course, 
that the earth turns on its 
axis from west to east. Any- 
thing, therefore, which is de- 
prived of the earth’s restrain- 
ing pull will drift in a westerly 
direction. After further ex- 
periments, Parke Hopkinson 
came to the conclusion that 
he now had sufficient control 
over the ingredients to pro- 
duce a dose which would carry 
@ man from this country to 
America. The American con- 
tinent is a large place, and it 
should be hard to miss it. 
Major Radcliffe’s dog may, for 
all I know, be living there now. 
And Parke Hopkinson decided 
that not only was the thing 
possible, but that he himself 
would do it. 

“Of course he and I alone 
knew about Dedaloid 673, and 
we now set to work to make 
all the necessary preparations. 
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Parke Hopkinson was nothing 
if not thorough, and he made 
himself a warm quilted suit to 
protect him from the cold in 
case he rose higher than he 
anticipated, but with an out- 
side covering of asbestos, in 
case he went so fast as to ignite 
his clothing. Capacious pock- 
ets contained beef lozenges, 
brandy, an aneroid, a revolver 
(supplied not only with bullets 
but with Véry lights), £50 in 
gold, and an identification dise. 
A small tube of oxygen would 
be strapped to his back, and 
above it a strong parachute. 
At a given time he would shoot 
into space, and I would remain 
behind to announce what he 
had done. In three or four 
hours or so the Dedaloid would 
lose its effect, gravity would 
reassert itself, and Professor 
Parke Hopkinson would float 
gracefully down among the 
American people, assisted by 
the parachute. The Véry lights, 
of course, would be of use if he 
were injured in any way and 
found himself in a deserted 
place. The whole world would 
re-echo with the new wonder. 

** At this time I was feeling 
a little below par, and I went 
off for a week-end’s change 
before the great test was to 
be made. Then tragedy stepped 
in. . . . Of course, you re- 
member reading of Parke Hop- 
kinson’s death? It created a 
great stir throughout the coun- 
try. ... Yes; I thought you 
would. It was a frightful 
shock to me, for I read about 
it in the train on my way back 
to the laboratory. ‘Shocking 
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Murder,’ I read, and ‘Great 
Scientist Done to Death.’ To 
my consternation and horror 
I read that my chief had met 
his end the previous evening, 
in circumstances which left no 
doubt that he had been brutally 
murdered. Even the police, it 
appeared, ‘although reticent, 
suspected foul play.’ Parke 
Hopkinson had been found in 
his laboratory fearfully smashed 
up. Every bone in his body 
was broken, and, not to dis- 
tress you with the dreadful 
details, he had been simply 
battered to pulp. 

““Of course I hastened to 
the laboratory, and had no 
difficulty in gaining admission. 
Who or what could have done 
the deed was a mystery, for 
the door was found locked on 
the inside, and there were no 
traces of any intruder. Be- 
sides, it was hard to conceive 
of any being powerful enough 
to inflict such injuries, or so 
malevolent as to attempt them. 
Apart from Jenkson of Oxford, 
whose theory of constructive 
stymies Parke Hopkinson had 
demonstrated to be ludicrously 
false, it was believed that he 
had not an enemy in the world. 
Now, even before I saw my 
poor friend, I had a shrewd 
suspicion what had happened ; 
after I had seen him, I knew, 
The body was found on the 
floor beside one of the walls of 
the laboratory, which it had 
evidently struck with such force 
as actually to make a deep 
impress on the plaster. The 
injuries to the man were all 
consistent with having been 
caused by one terrific impact 
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with a hard surface. <A partly 
empty flask of Dedaloid 673, 
standing on the mantelpiece 
beside the poor  professor’s 
cough-mixture, showed me only 
too clearly that he had drunk 
the one in error for the other, 
and paid the penalty of his 
carelessness. He always was 
an absent-minded man, was 
Parke Hopkinson. My ecer- 
tainty was fortified by the 
discovery that it was the west 
wall of the laboratory which 
bore the shocking imprint. 
““My subsequent actions I 
neither explain nor defend. 
The plain fact is that I in- 
formed no one of the truth of 
the matter. At the inquest, 
after repeated adjournments, a 
verdict was returned of murder 
against some person or persons 
unknown, the jury adding a 
most undeserved rider animad- 
verting on the failure of the 
local police to locate the crimi- 
nal, Meantime the criminal re- 
posed safely in my possession, 
being Dedaloid 673. I now, 
I regret to say, became obsessed 
with the idea of making my 
own name famous as the con- 
queror of gravity. Alone I 
would do what Parke Hop- 
kinson and I had planned to 
do together, and alone I would 
get the credit of this stupendous 
event. The only question which 
gave me any concern was the 
best way of doing this. I had 
no difficulty in abstracting from 
the laboratory the remaining 
supply of Dedaloid, the works 
of Albrecht Baldermann, on 
the pages of which my de- 
ceased collaborator had noted 
all the stages through which 
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his formule had passed before 
673 emerged triumphant, and 
the outfit prepared for what I 
may call the transatlantic flight. 
I was glad to find that the gold 
was undisturbed. 

“* After a few weeks in seclu- 
sion in imexpensive London 
lodgings, I decided that no 
further time should be lost. 
Although I had saved a little 
money from the handsome sal- 
ary which Parke Hopkinson 
allowed me, I was not then, 
any more than I now am, a 
man of means. Rightly or 
wrongly, I decided that I would 
have no collaborator; if all 
went well, my presence in this 
country on one day and my 
presence in America on, at the 
latest, the next, could be un- 
assailably established. Having 
sprung the discovery on the 
world in one glorious burst, I 
could then come to my own 
terms with any scientist, gov- 
ernment, or company in exist- 
ence. There was big money 
in this, I saw, and the more 
the business was confined to 
me and me alone, the bigger 
the money would be. Selfish ? 
Perhaps. Egotistical? Cer- 
tainly. But think of the temp- 
tation. 

“In all this I thought very 
little of my own safety. Parke 
Hopkinson was dead, killed by 
Dedaloid. But then, of course, 
he had been foolish. Major 
Radcliffe’s dog was probably 
dead too. But then it knew 
nothing about Dedaloid, and 
lacked my protective outfit. 
However, I determined that I 
should give myself every chance 
of coming out alive. The first 
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essential seemed to be to get 
properly clear of the earth, 
without the risk of fouling any 
obstruction. At first I decided 
that I should simply go to the 
country and float off a hill. 
Eventually I came to the con- 
clusion that nothing less than 
Ben Nevis would do. The 
danger of coming in contact 
with anything on this side of 
the Atlantic would thus be 
absolutely eliminated. Clearly 
Ben Nevis was the place for me. 

** Accordingly, provided with 
poor Parke Hopkinson’s outfit 
and a third-class single ticket 
to Fort William, I set out on 
my adventure. I could not help 
contrasting my unobtrusive de- 
parture with the surging crowds 
that I hoped would throng 


Tound me on my return. The 


journey in question impressed 
me as tedious and unattractive ; 
there, too, I could not help 
comparing it, by anticipation, 
with the new and more exciting 
method which I was soon to 
test, and later, if all went well, 
to universalise. I should add 
that I left the folios, the for- 
mule, and such of the stock 
of Dedaloid as I did not re- 
quire for my immediate pur- 
poses, with Mrs Buckley, my 
London landlady, a simple soul, 
whom I judged too stupid to 
be dishonest. 

** On arrival at Fort William 
I took a room in one of the 
numerous hotels which line the 
dreary main street. By a 
happy inspiration I engaged it 
for a week; as I intended to 
take my departure on the first 
suitable day, I knew that I 
should leave behind me several 
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people all willing and eager to 
establish that I had been on 
Scotch soil at the time in ques- 
tion, and had, further, left 
without paying my bill. I 
was fortunate enough also, dur- 
ing my short stay in that dis- 
tasteful town, to lose small 
sums at various games of chance 
to certain of its inhabitants, all 
of whom, as I had meantime 
omitted the formality of pay- 
ment, would gladly confirm my 
identity and presence in their 
country. 

“Fortune favoured me in 
the matter of weather—an un- 
usual circumstance in those 
parts, Iam told,—and, on the 
afternoon of my second day in 
Fort William, I made the ascent 
of the mountain, accompanied 
by a small boy, who led a 
pony, to which my equipment 
was strapped. I had given 
out that I intended to make 
certain astronomical observa- 
tions, and expected to spend 
the night on the summit. You 
will observe that I gave no 
hint to any one of my real 
purpose ; and, truth to say, I 
feared the ridicule that must 
attend complete failure. The 
stuff might not act, its goodness 
might have evaporated; and 
I always bore in mind that in 
the event of success I should 
have no difficulty in proving 
what I had done. So that 
memorable evening found me 
alone on the top of Ben Nevis, 
in a silence which became awe- 
inspiring as soon as the clatter 
of the pony’s hoofs had died 
away, and I no longer heard 
the strains of Angus Macdonald, 
who, encouraged by the muni- 
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ficence of the tip which I had 
given him, whistled some of 
the better-known works of Sir 
Harry Lauder in tones of singu- 
lar penetration as he descended 
the mountain. My arrange- 
ment with him was that he 
should return for me on the 
following morning. I fancy 
that on the second occasion 
his whistling would be less in 
evidence. 

“As dusk fell I made my 
preparations. I donned the 
suit, made sure that its pockets 
contained everything which 
Parke Hopkinson had _ s0 
thoughtfully provided, and saw 
that the parachute could be 
extended to its full length in a 
moment. The sun was dipping 
majestically towards the west- 
ern horizon, and it pleased me 
to think that it would not out- 
strip me, for, of course, I should 
arrive in America as soon as 
the sunset. The chariot of 
Phethon and I should cross 
the Atlantic simultaneously. 
Then, standing immediately to 
the west of the cairn which 
marks the topmost point of 
the mountain, I uncorked the 
Dedaloid. You ask me what, 
at this solemn moment, were 
my thoughts. They turned, 
of course, to Parke Hopkinson 
for a time, but I well remember 
that the last thing which oc- 
curred to me as I raised the 
bottle to my lips was, whim- 
sically enough, the recollection 
of an undergraduate dinner. 

“‘T had measured into the 
bottle exactly what Parke Hop- 
kinson had calculated would 
suffice for the task in hand, 
and I swallowed it all. In- 
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stantly the whole mountain 
rushed away from and beneath 
me; it whizzed east in pre- 
cisely the same manner that 
Major Radcliffe’s dog had 
rushed west. I had an im- 
pression of the west coast of 
Scotland, like a great aero- 
plane map in relief, speeding 
beneath me. My heart stopped 
still; every particle of my 
being seemed to concentrate 
in my head, which drummed 
as though all the winds and 
waters of the universe were 
rushing through it ; and I knew 
no more. To speak in cold 
sober fact, I suppose it was 
about three-eighths of a second 
before I lost consciousness.” 

Here the stranger interrupted 
himself to hail the waiter, who 
unfortunately was passing. 

“Two more of the same,” 
he said, and again he drank 
my health, with an old-world 
air, at my expense. 

He resumed— 

“Several centuries rolled by. 
. - « Don’t look surprised, sir. 
That’s what it seemed like to 
me as I came to myself. Ah! 
when I did come to myself— 
words simply cannot convey 
the discomfort which pervaded 
every fibre in me, as mind and. 
body gradually returned to 
life. I was lying recumbent 
im the dark. I could move 
neither hand nor foot. In my 
first moments of consciousness 
the dreadful thought came to 
me that I was buried alive. 
I swooned away again, but 
when next I recovered con- 
sciousness I found to my de- 
light that I had moved a 
little. It seemed, too, that 
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there was a glimmer of light. 
I stretched out my hands; 
they penetrated a soft yielding 
substance. With infinite labour 
I puiled off one of my gloves 
and grasped a handful; it 
was cold and wet, and crumbled 
in my grasp. I realised then 
that I was lying in a snowdrift. 
After a welcome drink of 
brandy, which put new life in 
me—oh, how I blessed Parke 
Hopkinson’s forethought !—I 
managed to stagger to my 
feet, and engaged in a des- 
perate struggle to reach the 
outer air. At length I suc- 
ceeded, and found that the 
snow in which I had been lying 
was a drift fillmg a narrow 
cleft on a great mountain-side. 
Weak as a rat, I collapsed on 
a rock, and surveyed the land- 
scape. It was a scene far more 
rugged and inhospitable than 
that which I had left—how 
long before? It was broad 
daylight, and the sun revealed 
a land of mountains which 
towered up into gleaming 
masses of snow and ice. Far 
below me, beyond a panorama 
of rock and scree, lay a river 
valley. There was not a tree 
in sight, not a patch of green, 
not a trace of man or any of 
the works of man, 

“‘T sat and ate a beef lozenge, 
wondering dully where on earth 
I was. The expression ‘ where 
on earth’ has here, you will 
note, a singular propriety. I 
also wondered how long I had 
lain in the snow. To judge 
not only from my weakness 
but from the growth that 
fringed my face, several days 
had elapsed since I left Scot- 
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land. Of one thing I was 
certain, that falling in the 
snow had saved my life. Of 
course it was impossible to 
tell with what velocity I had 
come to earth; the parachute 
had certainly opened, and pro- 
bably had helped to break my 
fall; but even so, only the 
good fortune of descending in 
soft snow had kept me alive, 
for it is possible to live under- 
neath snow for days, whereas 
exposure on this bare hillside 
must have ended in my death. 

“Yet exposure seemed like 
to be my lot. When I moved, 
it was with pain and difficulty, 
although I was glad to find 
that I had broken no bones. 
There seemed little prospect 
of finding assistance. I fired 
off a revolver shot, but the 
echoes of it died away in mock- 
ing reverberation, and it only 
served to intensify the silence. 
There seemed to be no living 
creature of any kind within 
sight or sound. Slowly I began 
to make my way down the 
mountain-side. 

“All that day I stumbled 
and tripped towards the river 
valley; when night fell it 
seemed hardly any nearer. The 
loneliness of that desolate place 
was awiul. All night I shivered 
behind a rock, which sheltered 
me only partially from the 
searching wind. On the next 
morning I continued my pro- 
gress. It was now borne in on 
me very strongly that the 
scenery did not suggest to my 
mind any part of the western 
hemisphere. Even the Rockies 
were surely less inhospitable 
than this ice-bound wilderness. 
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It was on this day too, I think, 
that I sighted a mountain-goat 
of a type that was not, so far 
as I knew, indigenous to any 
part of the American conti- 
nent. Although joyful at see- 
ing a fellow-creature, I fired a 
shot at the animal, which 
scuttered away unhurt among 
the rocks. My idea was to 
supplement my slender re- 
sources of beef lozenges, but 
I lacked experience as a marks- 
man. I say I think it was on 
this day that I met the goat, 
for I cannot be sure. About 
this time I became delirious 
with fever and exhaustion ; 
but I continued my course, 
and after what seemed like 
years, but on what was pro- 
bably the third day, I reached 
the river valley. A rude track 
ran beside the turbid water ; 
along this I staggered more 
dead than alive. Still there 
was no trace of any human 
habitation, and I spent an- 
other night of exposure and 
misery. 

“On the next day I met my 
fellow-men. Rounding a corner 
I found myself among a band 
of about twenty horsemen. 
They were wild-looking fellows 
on shaggy ponies. Their high 
cheek-bones and slits of eyes, 
the yellow tint of their skin, 
and their sleek black hair, left 
me in no doubt that these were 
Mongols. I was in the uplands 
of Asia! Chattering to one 
another in a language quite 
unknown to me, they sur- 
rounded me with cries and 
menaces. One dreadful-looking 
ruffian drew a sword, and 
brandished it in a most un- 
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pleasant manner. What fol- 
lowed saved my life, I believe. 
Thinking that this brute was 
about to kill me, I drew my 
revolver and fired at him. 
Instead of a bullet, a Véry 
light leaped forth, and caught 
him in the chest, knocking 
him off his horse. I had for- 
gotten that at night I made it 
my practice to have a light 
ready to fire, and that morn- 
ing I had been too listless and 
dispirited to substitute the crdi- 
nary bullet. The other mem- 
bers of the band fled in every 
direction, but returned when 
the fallen man rose slowly to 
his feet and (apparently) an- 
nounced that he was more or 
less unhurt. They gathered 
round me again, but at a 
respectful distance. Firearms 
they knew, but this kind of 
controlled lightning was a mys- 
terious terror to them. We 
soon came to a better under- 
standing. In a short time I 
was devouring a piece of coarse 
bread, and each of the warriors 
was contentedly sucking a meat 
lozenge. Seeing that I was 
weary and emaciated, they 
treated me with rough kind- 
ness. But none the less I was 
the prisoner, as I presently 
found, of a band of brigands, 
a8 Tapacious as they were cruel. 

“How came I to be in Asia ? 
I believe, in the first place, 
that both Parke Hopkinson 
and I underestimated the force 
of Dedaloid. Obviously I had 
Swallowed enough to carry me 
three-quarters of the way round 
the world. I believe, too, 
that the parachute must have 
Opened at least partially and 
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so deflected my course, in a 
manner which we had hoped 
to achieve later by the volun- 
tary employment of mechanism. 
Also we had rather left out of 
account the fact that besides 
revolving on its own axis, the 
earth is travelling through space 
at an immense speed round the 
sun, and the further fact that 
the whole solar system is itself 
being hurled on a course of 
its own through the universe. 
With all these factors at work 
anything might have happened. 
Looking back on it now, I con- 
sider myself lucky to have hit 
this earth at all when gravity 
reasserted itself. I might have 
found myself in the moon or 
even in Mars. 

** But, of course, these con- 
siderations came later. All 
that mattered for the present 
was that I was the prisoner 
of a band of Mongol brigands. 
From calculations which I after- 
wards made, I came to the 
conclusion that I had landed 
somewhere in the Nan Shan 
Mountains, a range dividing 
North-Eastern Tibet from the 
Chinese province of Kansu, 
and constituting one of the 
most godforsaken and deserted 
regions of the globe. To nar- 
rate all the adventures and 
hardships of the next two 
years ... yes, two years... 
this time I am sure of my 
facts . . . would need a voice 
of brass and a thousand tongues. 
. .- Do not look restive, my 
dear sir; I shall not attempt 
it. But you will be glad to 
hear the end of that part of 
my adventures which deals 
with Dedaioid. . . . Suffice 
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it to say that only after two 
years of hazard and suffering 
did I succeed in returning to 
civilisation. One circumstance 
I may mention. I had hoped 
to land in America a scientific 
world-conqueror. In fact, I 
arrived in San Francisco from 
Hong-Kong as a blackleg fire- 
man on board a tramp steamer. 
Such are the strange turns of 
fortune’s wheel. 

“ During all this time Deda- 
loid 673 had never been far 
from my thoughts, and I was 
never without the hope that I 
should still earn fame and for- 
tune by it. But my foolish 
egotism had long since abated ; 
I was resolved to seek out one 
or more collaborators, and was 
further determined that I 
should allow another the glory 
involved in the next flight 


through space. So much had 
my two years’ Odyssey done 
to overcome my stiff-necked 
and self-centred pride. 
“Behold me, then, arriving 
back in London, penniless but 


hopeful. The brigands, of 
course, had long since relieved 
me of Parke Hopkinson’s gold. 
I had left London a pale student 
of science ; I returned a bronzed 
and bearded ruffian, unused to 
the ways of civilisation. Since 
my years in the highlands of 
China I find that one who has 
killed men with his naked 
hands beside the smouldering 
embers of a camp-fire can 
never quite slip into the hum- 
drum life of cities again. .. . 
But I must really apologise. I 
shall omit any further reference 
to my bandit days. ... I 
come without more delay to 
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the close of the Dedaloid nar- 
rative. 

“Throughout my adventures 
I never doubted that I should 
find my treasures safe in Mrs 
Buckley’s keeping. Mrs Buck- 
ley was @ woman whose very 
appearance suggested perma- 
nence and solidity; amid a 
world of change she at least 
would remain unmoved. And 
beneath her roof-tree reposed 
the works of Baldermann, the 
formule, and the Dedaloid 673. 
Reposed, I say, and for all I 
know they may repose there 
even now. For when I sought 
out her house where it stood 
amid a row of its fellows in 
the remoter wilds of Crickle- 
wood, it had gone... . Yes, 
gone, and left not a wrack 
behind. There was an irregu- 
lar hole in the ground where 
its foundations had been, a 
few boards untidily put to- 
gether in front to keep out the 
unwary, and, gaping at the 
void, a small crowd of inquisi- 
tive idlers. They hung upon 
the words of a woman who 
was addressing them. I drew 
nearer, and recognised Mrs 
Buckley. Happily, she did not 
recognise me. 

“**Tt so ’appened,’ she was 
saying, in the tones of one 
rehearsing an oft-told tale, ‘ the 
day the earthquake ’appened 
two weeks come Monday next 
as ever was, my little nephew 
Willy, ’oo was stoppin’ with 
me, ‘auled the great bottle 
out of the cupboard wot the 
gent as give up my lodging 
two years ago left be’ind ‘im, 
with strict injunctions it wasn’t 
to be touched. Don’t touch 
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that, Willy, says I, but with 
that the brasted child drops 
the bottle and spills the stuff 
all over the floor; but though 
I was real angry with ’im, it 
seems it didn’t ’arf ’elp us no 
end, for I slips out with *im 
into Mrs Rogers’, ’oo lives over 
the way, to get a cloth to 
wipe it up, and, pore lamb, it 
wasn’t ’is fault reely, but the 
fault of the gent for goin’ 
away and leavin’ it all that 
time, and never payin’ me a 
’a’penny neither.’ 

“This, I may remark in 
parenthesis, was untrue. I 
paid the woman well, and she 
was to have more should I 
find my belongings safe on my 
return. 

“*And I just stopped at 
Mrs Rogers’ a minute talkin’ 
like, wen as we comes out, 
wot should we see but this 
‘ouse rocking like a haspen in 
the wind, and then wot ’ap- 
pened next I can’t ’ardly say, 
but off it went shootin’ in the 
air like a ruddy comick, and 
‘ere was Mrs Rogers and me 
lyin’ flat on our back in the 
road, blown over by the wind 
it made. The ’ole perishin’ 
‘ouse was gawn.’ 

“*Cripes !’ said one of the 
loafers, ‘the Gov’ment didn’t 
Nought to allow it. In Crickle- 
wood, too,’ he added with a 
derisive laugh. 

“At this point I slipped 
away. Parke Hopkinson had 
won another triumph, and 
Dedaloid 673 had now proved 
itself only too successful with 
an inanimate object. Gone 
was the formula, gone the 
Dedaloid, and gone my last 
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hopes of ever being a scien- 
tific success. My brain, always 
a delicate mechanism, sustained 
a shock from which it has 
never, I think, thoroughly re- 
covered. I had lost all powers 
of application. Work has since 
been distasteful to me. In 
short, sir, my life has not pros- 
pered. If you could see your 
way to come in some degree, 
however modest, to the assist- 
ance of one who may claim to 
have sacrificed his fairest pros- 
pects on the altar of science, 
I shall be deeply grateful.” 

It was weak of me, I know, 
but I succumbed, and a ten- 
shilling note changed hands. 

“T shall be ever in your 
debt,” said the stranger, who 
on this occasion certainly spoke 
the truth. ‘‘ Good-night, sir, 
good -night, and God bless 
you.” 

And he slipped from the 
lounge almost as unobtrusively 
as if Dedaloid had removed 
him. 

I sat for a few minutes 
thinking over his story. He 
had told it with a great air of 
conviction, and I thought with 
pity of all that he had under- 
gone. Then I rose to go in to 
dinner. As I passed by the 
office of the hotel my eye was 
caught by a notice on which, 
in large letters, an advertise- 
ment bore that there would be 
a lecture that night in the 
Grigmore Hall on “ Some Fal- 
lacies in the Theory of Con- 
structive Stymies.” The name 
of the lecturer, I noted with 
interest, was ‘Professor A. 
Parke Hopkinson, LL.D. 


(Wigan).” 
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It is no good pretending 
that I enjoyed the doorstep. 
It had its humours, but there 
were too many disappoint- 
ments. I had no qualifications 
for any kind of livelihood be- 
yond my very ordinary degree. 
This and Carter’s testimonial 
might have gained me a master- 
ship in some second-rate school 
in England; but I refused to 
contemplate such a premature 
surrender. Perhaps when one 
had lived a little one might 
fall back on it. When one 
reached the ripe age of thirty 
the future would not matter 
so much if one had a past to 
look back to. But to be bogged 
and marooned at the age of 
twenty-four! My nomadic soul 
abhorred the notion. 

I used to frequent a Schol- 
astic Agency in the neighbour- 
hood of Piccadilly, in the hope 
that I might get out East 
again. I remember that wait- 
ing-room, and the appearance 
of some of the young men 
who came and went, even the 
colour of. their hair and details 
of their clothes, dressy young 
men about town some of them 
who I felt sure would have been 
supremely miserable if the por- 
tals of any academy had opened 
to receive them. Blind mouths 
—and I was as blind and hungry, 
no doubt, as any, and equally 
innocent of the pretenee of a 
vocation. I envied the mem- 


bers of other professions. 
Bangs, for instance, now a 
doctor, who chose his practice 
by ‘Bailey’s Hunting Direc- 
tory,’ and had just put in 
three years’ shooting and polo, 
with intervals of war on mi- 
crobes and cholera in a tea- 
garden in Assam. 

The stiff, precise, whiskered, 
and cravated old gentleman 
who received us must have 
been a retired headmaster. He 
spoke to me as if I were a 
very small boy. “I under- 
stand, Mr Tau, that you are 
waiting for an appointment 
in the Antipodes.” He said 
this with a starchy patronage, 
and the implication that I 
might continue to wait. 
“Ushers cannot be choosers ” 
is what he would liked to 
have said. The head of The 
Vampire Agency had a quite 
unfair and illogical faculty of 
making one feel worthless. No- 
body else could have infected me 
with a sensitiveness to the snob- 
bish contempt our grandfathers 
used to entertain for Usherdom. 
But I used to leave him almost 
sore about it. I had forgotten 
that the word existed until I 
heard through an open door, 
“The last usher you sent me, 
Mr V——, was unsatisfactory.” 

How I should have enjoyed 
being in a position to tell the 
old Vampire that, instead of 
having to enter his room as a 
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candidate for favours, “ Ushers 
ought to be as glad of crumbs 
as sparrows or beggars.” I 
can imagine him saying, 
“Ushers, if they are deserv- 
ing and submissive, are se- 
lected, Mr Tau. They do not 
select.” I had put myself 
out of court, I am afraid, by 
declining to present myself, 
on approval, at a school for 
the sons of decayed apothe- 
caries at Margate. 

“No, Mr Tau; I am afraid 
we have nothing suitable for 
you this morning. If you leave 
your address———”’ 

He affected to wince at the 
address, and asked me to spell 
it. 


“Agate Street? did you 
say?” 

I stolidly admitted it. 

“And W.C.? ” 


**T am afraid so.” 

“Well, Mr Tau, it will be 
unnecessary for you to call 
again in person. Should we 
hear of a suitable vacancy— 
in the tropics, did you say ? 
Cancer or Capricorn? I take 
it it is immaterial which, Mr 
Tau——” 

Such is my dream interview 
with the Vampire Agency. 
Coloured, perhaps, a8 dreams 
are, but with the pigments of 
truth. Only the other night 
I dreamt of that gaunt starched 
old man, so unsympathetic to 
youth, a notorious vampire in 
the days before the existence 
of Appointment Boards. One 
might have forgiven him if a 
little of the blood he sucked 
had entered into his system. 

I wore out the soles of my 
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last pair of boots in that quest, 
and often had to satisfy my 
hunger with a twopenny saus- 
age-roll at a railway refresh- 
ment-stall. I used to call on 
friends about dinner-time, and 
when they asked me to stay 
and take pot-luck with them, 
I was ashamed, and made some 
excuse and went away hungry. 

The appointments abroad all 
went to Honours men. I had 
not the luck to meet another 
Carter. But I nourished a thin 
hope. I used to answer ad- 
vertisements in the papers, and 
cultivated the art, modestly 
and by inference, of self-com- 
mendation. One of these letters 
produced an answer. It was 
from a schoolmaster who was 
looking out for an assistant 
to go with him to Umtoko, 
or Umtobo, or Umtoto. I 
forget the name of the place. 
It was somewhere in Zululand. 
Things went so far as an ap- 
pointment. I cannot say an 
interview, for I saw him, but 
he did not see me. He seemed 
to have had some difficulty 
in completing his staff, for he 
wrote to me by return of post 
asking me to meet him at 
Cannon Street station under 
the clock. He would be wear- 
ing a green label, he told me, 
as a mark of identity. I felt 
that there was something un- 
propitious about the green label. 
However, I went to Cannon 
Street, and found him waiting 
aggressively for me under the 
clock. In addition to the large 
green label, like a bookmaker’s 
ticket, stuck in the brim of 
his bowler hat, he wore a flam- 
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ing red badge, a medallion of 
some kind, in his buttonhole. 
For the purpose of identity 
the badge or the ticket would 
have been enough. All the 
way to Cannon Street I had 
been reproaching myself for 
being the innocent cause of 
his having to wait for me in a 
public place wearing a con- 
spicuous green label; but 
directly I saw him I knew 
that he liked wearing coloured 
labels for their own sake. It 
was the way he stood. that 
frightened me, his attitude of 
witness-bearing, like the im- 
personation of some dogma, a 
man born to be ticketed ; and 
what was worse, to insist on 
tickets—the same tickets—in 
others. 

He looked like a bookmaker 
turned missionary—the sugges- 


tion, of course, may have been 
born of the ticket, but there 
was more in it than that,—or 
a missionary turned bookmaker. 
The disconcerting thing was 
that one could not tell which, 
though man and label were 


equally criard. I dared not 
inspect him too closely, and 
I am ashamed to say that in 
my fear of betraying myself 
and being seized and carried 
off to Umtoto, I slunk away 
from the station, and left him 
witness-bearing under the clock. 
Any explanation I could think 
of to offer him would have 
been more painful and shocking 
to the Cause, whatever it might 
be, that his label denoted, than 
my furtive disappearance. 
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Iam afraid my narrow escape 
from Umtoto did not fortify 
my discretion as it should have 
done. It would be an excellent 
plan if all candidates for be- 
coming employers would pre- 
sent themselves for inspection 
in a public place like the green- 
label man. Unfortunately I 
had to choose my next em- 
ployer without seeing him. A 
photograph might have saved 
me an ocean voyage of four- 
teen thousand miles, to Buenos 
Ayres and back; for he was 
even more impossible than the 
zealot of Umtoto. Our meeting 
was a mutual shock. It was 
impossible to remain at the 
beck and call of such a man. I 
had not been with him three 
days when he had the imperti- 
nence to tell me to turn my 
trousers down. Naturally I 
committed him to the devil. 
And so after a little dock- 
loafing I signed on as cook’s 
mate on 8.8. Chloe, a cattle- 
boat without cattle—for the 
trade was under the ban of 
foot-and-mouth disease—home- 
ward bound from Buenos Ayres. 

The voyage had its drama 
and its humours. I was a 
little uneasy at first, afraid of 
being taken for an intruder or 
outsider. But sailors are the 
easiest people in the world to 
get on with. The cook was a 
bit of a prig, a literary and 
literal gent, rather inclined to 
give himself airs, and without 
the ghost of a sense of humour. 
A great admirer of Miss Marie 
Corelli, though he had the 
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highbrow’s contempt for merely 
sporting writers like Hawley 
Smart. ‘‘ Mr Know-all,” Maur- 
ice called him. But some of 
the others, especially Maurice 
and Frank Silberg, the Nor- 
wegian, were pure salt. They 
accepted me, I suppose, as & 
toff on his beam-ends, and 
as I never alluded to having 
been on any other ends, they 
let that pass. My schoolboy 
humour went down with them. 
When I called through the 
buttery hateh, ‘‘ Two ham and 
eggs,’ and Maurice facetiously 
demanded, ‘‘Gentlemen or 
ladies ?’ I had Old Kroodger, 
the tyrant of the Chloe, on 
toast. “‘One’s for a gentle- 
man,” I shouted ; ‘ the other’s 
for that blamed old German 
sorsidge.”” Maurice turned to 
old Spiceapple, the steward, 
with an inimitable gesture 
familiar in melodrama, and 
whispered hoarsely, ‘Here, 
Stooard, fetch me a drop of 
orsnic for Sour Krout—put 
him to sleep.” My bon mot 
went the round of the ship. I 
was accepted as a species of 
wit, and had a reputation to 
live up to. 

We had not been a week at 
sea when Maurice, the A.B., 
was promoted to my place in 
the galley. He accepted his 
fate with protest, as it was his 
week as “all-day man,” a six 
to six job, whereas the cook’s 
mate had to be up at half- 
past four, and was lucky if 
he could leave off at half-past 
eight. This meant my pro- 
motion to deputy assistant 
steward. I had to lay the 
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cloth, wash up, clean the brass- 
work, knives, and silver, fetch 
water from the foc’sle pump, 
or the well deck tank in rough 
weather, feed the fowls, do 
all the carrying between the 
galley and the pantry, and 
deal out the lime-juice to the 
A.B.’s and firemen—this last 
a welcome interval of fresh air 
after being cooped up under 
hatches all the morning. Punce- 
tually at noon I appeared on 
deck with tin cup and pail, 
and was greeted every day 
with the stale old witticism, 
‘* Pint of bitter, if you please.” 
Thus I came to know the fire- 
men, who had hitherto only 
existed for me as a needless 
complication; for in sorting 
the odds and ends every night 
there was need of discrimination 
in determining which should be 
given to the fowls and which 
reserved for the firemen’s 
‘black pan.” 

Passengers were an innova- 
tion on the Chloe, but as we 
had no cattle on board we 
carried five of them, sick to a 
man. We were swinging to an 
angle of forty-five, but not a 
drop of soup was spilt. I 
took pride in this work. But 
it took me nearly a week to 
master the complications of 
the table-cloth. At the begin- 
ning I would call in the Old 
Stooard to see if I had for- 
gotten anything; but to my 
* How’s that, boss?” there 
would be the invariable answer, 
‘‘Where’s yer plates?” or 
‘*Where’s yer knives?” or 
“Don’t let Old Kroodger see 
that, sonny.” 
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Our detestation of Old Krood- 
ger was a@ common bond. It 
united Maurice and Frank Sil- 
berg, otherwise widely different 
spirits. Silberg, with his poetic 
Scandinavian strain, was ahead 
of most of us in sentiment. He 
objected to being called “a 
drunken beast of a sailor.” 
Maurice, who was inclined to 
be combative for at least a 
week after he had been paid 
off, thought the Norwegian a 
bit soft on this point. ‘ What 
does it matter what they call 
us?” he said. But Silberg 
was more sensitive. As if a 
man could not be a sailor and 
have decent feelings and opin- 
ions of his own at the same 
time! And in the matter of 
drunkenness, he argued, the 
sailor does not drink more than 
the landsman, who has his 
glass at his pub every night 
of the year; only the sailor, 
after a voyage of three months, 
has to make up arrears, and 
it is only natural that the 
liquor sometimes gets to his 
head. That shore folk should 
encounter him most frequently 
under these conditions appeared 
to Silberg unfortunate, but that 
they should infer any moral 
inferiority from the accident, 
an obvious injustice. Such 
were Silberg’s views on the 
dignity of his calling. Maurice 
did not “‘argify”’ or philoso- 
phise. He was contemptuous 
of civic opinion. The abstract 
bored him. 

I might have regretted my 
seafaring life on the Chloe if 
the galley staff had had the 
same licence at ports as pas- 
sengers. But we were never 
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allowed ashore. A month was 
enough, and I was as glad as 
any of the crew to see the 
London River. Back at Agate 
Street, I managed to keep the 
wolf from the door—though he 
sometimes got his nose into 
the chink—without the assist- 
ance of the Vampire Agency. 
It fell to me to coach a deacon 
for his Priests in the Greek 
Testament and Hook’s ‘ Lives 
of the Archbishops.’ On the 
fly-leaf of this formidable-look- 
ing volume I wrote :— 


‘There was a delectable book, 
Which was written by Hook or by 
Crook, 
It was baited with snares 
To catch priests unawares. 
So I think that it must have been 
Hook.” 


To which the deacon sub- 
scribed :— 
‘¢ There was a delectable book, 
Which was written by Crook or by 
Hook. 
A good shepherd was he 
In charge of a see. 
So I think that it must have been 
Crook.” 


This was a promising atti- 
tude for attack. Our spirit 
was greater than our scholar- 
ship. Yet between us we Cil- 
cumvented the examiners, who 
must have employed neither 
hook nor crook, but a net with 
a@ very wide mesh, for the 
deacon and I had surprisingly 
little Greek—the deacon, in 
fact, none at all, though he 
had learnt the English text by 
heart. 

This was a pleasant interlude, 
but it was short. Another 
followed of a few weeks bear- 
leading on the Continent with 
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a youth not much younger 
than myself. Thus I was able 
to see the mountains again, 
and paid my first and only 
visit to the Rhine. The flesh- 
pots of the best hotels in 
Europe were doubly delicious 
after the Chloe. Voluptates 
commendat rarior usus, I ex- 
plained to my ward, airing 
my Latin. But I said nothing 
about my recent vulgar em- 
ployment. His father, an emi- 
nently prosperous and respect- 
able bourgeois, with all the 
prejudices of his class, might 
have died of apoplexy if he 
had come to hear of it. He, a 
Forsyte, to have entrusted his 
son to the tutelage of a scullion ! 
As for myself, I was sufficiently 
fresh from the galley to enjoy 
the elevation. It tickled me 
to think of the Chloe as my 
ward and I lingered in solitary 
state over our coffee and cognac 
in the gilded dining-room of 
the Splendide, the waiters, as 
the lady novelist loves to ob- 
serve, hovering attentively be- 
hind our chairs, the fifty can- 
delabra, five hundred jets of 
flame, blazing for us alone, 
and a string band rhapso- 
dising while we called the 
tune. 

The Chloe would be at sea 
again. Was Old Kroodger still 
in command, or had Maurice 
“stretched his —— neck as 
long as a —— jib-down haul ” ? 
I pictured our mess in the 
pantry, the Old Stooard, the 
cook, Maurice, and myself; no 
tables or chairs. Maurice and 
I would be sharing the dresser, 
the cook balanced precariously 
on the scuttle steps, while old 


Spiceapple, by virtue of his 
grey hairs, sat lugubriously 
enthroned on the bucket. 

The Old Stooard (from the 
bucket). “‘ What are they doing 
now, sonny ? ” 

Tau (from the dresser), 
* Talking.” 

The Old Stooard. “ Talking ! 
Ain’t there room enough on 
deck to talk, a-keepin’ me 
waitin’ here all night with 
my rock-cakes to make and 
all the lamps to clean, a-keepin’ 
me back with my _ work, 
when——” 

Cook (from the scuttle steps). 
“Oh! I wish I was a —— 
toff.”’ 

Maurice (from the dresser). 
“IT wish you was.” 

“ Toffs ’’ was the compre- 
hensive designation of Maurice 
and his mates for all humanity 
without class distinction who 
wore stiff collars and white 
shirts. I was now a toff. 
The waiters at the Splendide 
were tofis. The term was 
applied, not so much with envy 
or ill-feeling, as with the good- 
natured contempt of the Bo- 
hemian for the Philistine. 
Maurice, if he had met us— 
me or the waiters—in a railway 
carriage, would have enjoyed 
** smokin’ out the —— toffs ” 
with the coarse black shag in 
his cutty-pipe. 

I wished Frank Silberg was 
with me at the Splendide. He 
was the only member of our 
crew who never spoke con- 
temptuously of toffs, probably 
because he believed that he 
was often taken for a toff 
himself. On shore he dressed 
like a citizen, had a leaning to 
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domesticity, and, I believe, 
went to church. With his 
sea-togs he cast off his sea 
manners. Or such was his 
boast. He would have been 
much happier at our solitary 
table than my apathetic young 
ward, and, in spite of this flaw 
of respectability, more com- 
panionable. 

Delicious, I repeat, after the 
Chloe were the fleshpots of 
the Splendide. But I was not 
a toff long. If I had been, I 
should no doubt have tired of 
the réle. After a few weeks 
I handed over my young charge, 
and obtained my certificate. 
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Like the Babu, in one way or 
another, I had begun to col- 
lect. certificates, hoping that 
they might somehow conjure 
me out to the East. One lad’s 
father testified that Mr Tau 
had “ pleasant manners in the 
house.” Soul of Pachiarotto ! 
that faithful hound who worked 
in distemper, and would per- 
sist in doing his duty although 
he felt most dreadfully ill! 
The memory of that household 
makes me glad that I am no 
longer a puppy. One advan- 
tage middle age has over youth 
is that one can burn ene’s 
certificates. 


xiv. 


Nearly every young man 
who “likes books, and is fond 


of reading,” has at one time or 
other played with the idea of 
earning a livelihood by writing. 
Precedents, among pedagogues 
at least, are encouraging. Most 
of our eminent men of letters 
seem to have begun life as 


schoolmasters or tutors. Dr 
Johnson, who was one himself, 
derided Milton for keeping a 
boarding-school. Carlyle swore 
that it was better to perish 
than to continue schoolmaster- 
ing. They all found the life 
insupportable. The stories of 
escapes from fortresses, prisons, 
and schools are the best things 
in biography. The rebel genius 
in his garret is a romantic 
figure. Youth as a rule is up- 
troubled by the bogey of in- 
digence. But he will be wise 
not to make a start in the ad- 
venture of the declension from 
the garret to the ground-floor 


until he has at least one manu- 
script accepted and paid for. 

I discovered nothing in the 
lives of eminent men of letters 
to discourage my inclination to 
turn to journalism as an escape 
from the Vampire Agency. I 
hoped to get out to the East 
again as a journalist on some 
newspaper, or, better still, as 
@ war correspondent. I used 
to dream of being a war cor- 
respondent in the pre-X days, 
& war correspondent or an ex- 
plorer. In either réle one 
might still sacrifice at the 
altar of Terminus. But there 
were difficulties. It was an 
age of halcyon peace. In the 
first place, one would have to 
set the nations by the ears, 
and then, more difficult still, 
one would have to persuade an 
editor to send one to the scene 
of action; and I knew no 
editor who would send me as 
far as Greenwich. 
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When I reached home from 
Damascus I sent an account of 
my journey across the desert 
with the camel post to one of 
the leading monthlies. To my 
surprise it was accepted and 
published. I expected great 
things of this start. Any editor, 
I thought, would be glad of 
work from a contributor to 
‘The —— Review.’ But that 
was the beginning and end of 
it. Or almost, not quite, the 
end. I was sent travel books 
to review for a literary weekly. 
My dear friend, Elkington, got 
me this work, and it brought 
me in about thirty pounds a 
year. They also published one 
or two of my travel sketches. 
Elkington told me the editor 
thought I looked hungry. 

The idea of becoming a 
journalist was no new project. 
Intermittently since the age of 
ten I had nourished literary 
ambitions. My first appear- 
ance in print is a poignant 
memory. It was a poem that 
I wrote behind a scfeen of 
books in the Lower Third at X. 
I ought to have been. with 
Cesar dividing Gaul into three 
parts, but, like young Noziére, 
my mind was continually occu- 
pied with matters extraneous 
to the work of the class. The 
subject of my poem was the 
venerable school arch. To en- 
dow it with consciousness 
seemed to me a happy and 
original conceit. I made the 
old arch sympathetically aware, 
&® repository of emotions. It 
bridged the present and the 
past. I had been reading Sir 
Walter Scott, so I knew all 
about the emotional state of 
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monks and cavaliers. ‘ Kenil- 
worth’ and ‘Ivanhoe’ may 
have lent me a little medieval 
colour, but otherwise there was 
nothing in the least derivative 
about my ode. In inception 
and execution it was my own. 
None of your poetic diction. 
No shying at the common- 
place. I bestrode my Pegasus 
in the Empyrean. The banal 
did not exist in my world. 
The metre, too, was my own, 
spontaneous and irregular. It 
tripped and halted, and hurried 
or slowed down, echoing the 
sense. The pathetic fallacy I 
grant you, but here, too, I 
was innocent of precedent or 
conscious design. 

I finished my ode at a sit- 
ting, and knew that I had 
written something great and 
new. I have never since been 
so warmed by the glow of ac- 
complishment. I should have 
to fall back on oriental imagery 
to describe it. I remember 
too a sense of modest uneasi- 
ness. How was I to comport 
myself under the fame my poem 
was going to bring me? I 
wanted recognition. But I did 
not want Tom, Dick, or Harry 
to talk about it too much. 
Haloes and laurels are ridicu- 
lous: they make one look a 
fool. “It is really nothing,” 
I found myself rehearsing mod- 
estly. ‘‘It just came to me.” 

I sent my “Ode to the 
Arch ” to the ‘X—onian,’ and 
for six weeks waited in sus- 
pense. The editor, Carmichael, 
was the cock of the school, a 
being glitteringly inaccessible, 
immeasurably great. He read 
the lessons in chapel and took 
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call over. On these occasions 
I watched him fascinated, for 
I had dared to entrust my poem 
to him. Nearer approach was 
unthinkable. I was not even 
“‘swished ” by him, for he be- 
longed to another house. If 
any one had told me that a 
day would dawn when I should 
hobnob with this paragon on 
equal terms I should not have 
believed him. In the here- 
after, perhaps, in that resort- 
ing and reshuffling of mortal 
coils we read of in Holy Writ, 
but on this common earth 
never. When I saw Carmichael 
moving abstractedly among 
other Olympians I dared to 
hope he was reciting my verses. 
I thought sometimes that he 
had the air of a man who has 
discovered a poet. So far as 
it depended on his literary 
discrimination, I had no reason 
to doubt that my ode would 
be accepted. But a hedging 
instinct warned me not to be 
too confident, a presentiment 
common in the young, who are 
suspicious of something disci- 
plinary and cross-grained in 
the awards of destiny. ‘“‘ Puni- 
tive ” is perhaps a better word 
than “blind ” to apply to the 
goddess with the scales as 
seen through youth’s eyes. In 
other words, certain things, 
quite apart from the claims of 
merit or justice, are too good to 
be true. Carmichael and such- 
like arbiters of the destinies of 
the obscure would simply rule 
them out. 

I waited impatiently for 
weeks suspended between hope 
and doubt. And then one day 
I heard a scurry in the passage. 
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I had seen the house-porter 
pass the window with the 
familiar bundle. They were 
distributing the ‘X—onian.’ I 
was reading ‘Peveril of the 
Peak,’ and I rooted myself to 
my chair, affecting indiffer- 
ence. The printed page, of 
course, became blurred and 
meaningless. After an eternity 
of suspense I heard the voice 
of a crony at the door: 
“Teddy, your poem is in the 
‘X—onian.’ ” 

It was not the same Tau 
who clutched at the school 
magazine, rather a butterfly 
emerged from a chrysalis. I 
turned over the pages slowly 
in a state of apotheosis. There 
was a deal of metrical stuff, but 
where was my “Ode to the 
Arch”? “I don’t see it,” I 
said to my friend faintly. 

** Tt’s there all right,” he said, 
“right at the end.” 

And, true enough, there it 
was, on the last page, obscured 
in a prose setting. I looked at 
the héading: ‘“‘Our Waste- 
Paper Basket.” My “Ode to 
the Arch” was appended as a 
dreadful example to tyros of 
how verses ought not to be 
written. 

Rejected by the muse, I 
pursued other hobbies. The 
plant or bug-collector in those 
days was barely tolerated at 
our public schools. Birds’- 
nesting, for some occult reason, 
was consistent with one’s self- 
respect; but a butterfly-net, 
or worse, @ trowel for grubbing 
up chrysalises, was a badge 
of shame; and I remember 
my sense of pariahdom when 
I was seen slinking into the 
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house by the yard door with 
an armful of plants. In the 
eyes of the true - blue 
‘X—onian,’ a collection of 
dried wild flowers was as con- 
temptible as man-millinery. 
There was only one way to 
live down the stigma attached 
to these eccentricities, and that 
was by a certain physical 
abandonment on the football 
field. If one is obstructive 
enough as centre half-back in 
one’s Under Sixteen House 
team, one may even collect 
funguses. So I led a sort of 
Jekyll -and-Hyde existence. 
Like the pilgrim on the road 
to Compostella, I courted in- 
jury to purchase indulgences. 
For much as I loved glory and 
hated dishonour, I could not 
desist from these pursuits. I 
broke bounds at night to catch 
the moths that were attracted 
to the sallow catkins in April 
or the ivy bloom in October— 
moths that you will only find 
in April and October, and only 
on these plants. The green- 
horned caterpillar of the poplar 
hawk-moth was a delight. I 
can still detect a moth on 
palings or the bark of a tree 
at thirty yards, though it may 
be the very colour of the 
lichen. The twig-like disguises 
of caterpillars, and the under- 
sides of the folded wings of 
butterflies, may deceive birds, 
but they never deceived me. 
And though I could not con- 
strue six lines of COasar, I 
could tell you the Latin name 
of every weed—even the poly- 
gonums and chenopodiums,. It 
was a red-letter day when I 
discovered Chrysosplenium alter- 


nitifolium in the osier-bed at 
Milton, You found oppositi- 
foliwm under the cricket-field 
wall, but for three years I 
had hunted for alternitifolium 
in vain, Then I fell under the 
glamour of land and fresh- 
water shells. I took in. the 
Conchologist,; and exchanged 
specimens with learned pro- 
fessors. When.I had collected 
nearly all the varieties one is 
likely to find in the British 
Isles, the obsession left me, and 
I collected something else. 
These hobbies succeeded one 
another, and generally over- 
lapped. I have forgotten most 
of the lepidoptera and mol- 
luses, but I am thankful to 
say that I remember plants, 
well enough, that is to say, to 
tell the family of a flower at a 
glance without having to dis- 
sect it with a knife. This makes 
all the difference on a journey 
—even on a railway journey, 
if the train is slow enough, or 
occasionally stops. But on 
mountains and on foot it is 
ho exaggeration to say that 
flowers may double the pleas- 
ures of travel—that is, if one 
knows them individually, and 
they are something more than 
a@ decorative carpet. It was a 
very nodding and unscientific 
acquaintance with plants that 
I cultivated at X. Two botany 
prizes were awarded for the 
best collection of wild plants 
gathered in the neighbourhood. 
There were two competitors, 
and I was annually awarded 
the second prize. But this 
never affected my zeal... En- 
tomology was also recognised 
at X. The prize—there was 
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no prowime accessit for bugs— 
always went to a Sixth Form 
eccentric, a certain Shanks, 
who was reputed to have 
the most wonderful collection, 
which, of course, I never saw. 
I believe it contained varieties 
which no one else had seen at 
X. When Shanks left it was 
generally accepted that the 
prize would fall to me, for 
there was not another boy in 
the school who knew the dif- 
ference between a comma and 
@ hairstreak, or who would 
have owned up to it if he did. 
I remember waiting nervously 
at the prize-giving on Speech 
Day for my name to be called 
out. It was rather an ordeal 
going up with all the governors 
of the school and everybody’s 
people staring at you. Then 
at last I heard the headmaster’s 
ringing congratulatory voice— 

“Entomology. Shanks.” 

But what was this? Shanks 
had left. There was another 
Shanks, though, a scrimshank- 
ing younger brother. Shanks 
must have bequeathed his col- 
lection to him. 

I felt a little sick inside. 
There is an element of dis- 
grace in being a bug-hunter 
at all, but an unsuccessful 
bug-hunter! And the worst of 
it was that I knew that every- 
body knew that I expected 
the prize—was counting on it, 
in fact. 

“Come, Tau; you mustn’t 
look flushed, or pale, or silly, 
or self-conscious. Pull your- 
self together, man. It won’t 
do to let them see you care.” 
I clapped my hands and tried 
to grin with the others. ‘ But 
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careful, Tau! You mustn’t 
overdo it, or they'll twig. Nat- 
urally now; like a Cheshire 
cat. Try and squeeze a little 
contempt into it.” 

But worse was to come. 
The headmaster’s voice rang 
out again— 

“Entomology. Consolation 
prize. Tau.” 

What a gauntlet of ridicule 
I had to run, all the way from 
the back of the hall, where 
the Lower Third sat, to the 
dais, as red as a peony, and 
conscious of it, my naked little 
disappointed soul exposed. 

The injustice of it! My 
memories of X. are tainted 
with injustice. I can quite 
believe that Shanks’s collection 
is still sent up, and is still 
given the prize. ‘‘ The sort of 
dirty trick one bug-hunter 
would play on another!” as 
the head of my study ex- 
plained consolingly. 

But this is a small thing in 
the scale of injustice. Bug- 
hunters are outside the code. 
What rankles still is Oar- 
michael’s editorial ‘“‘ Waste- 
Paper Basket,” the grave of 
my ode and my budding literary 
ambitions. I am still con- 
vinced, so strong was my im- 
pression of its worth at the 
time, that my ode was the 
best poem that ever appeared 
in the ‘X—onian.’ I some- 
times meet Carmichael, now a 
distinguished public servant. 
Whenever I see his leonine 
figure in Pall Mall I cross the 
road, and buttonhole him and 
say, ‘“ Why didn’t you put my 
verses in the ‘X—onian ’? ” 


Vers libre they were. A 
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muse wayward and unfettered ! 
“Was I not a pioneer? And 
you crudely and barbarously 
Victorian? A straight-waist- 
coated classicist, with your 
metric feet stuck in the 
prehensile mud of tradition. 
My ‘crudities’ preluded the 
Georgians, as Dan Chaucer——”’ 

But this Jeffrey who blighted 
my literary career meets my 
attacks with a genial, incredu- 
lous, and forgiving smile, which 
irradiates Pall Mall. He is 
still unconvinced. If only I 
could quote my ode at him I 
know that he would succumb, 
not as the wolf whom the poet 
kept from his door by reciting 
his verses, but out of genuine 
and remorseful conviction. I 
would make him recant his 
editorial heresies. But the 
strange thing is that though 
the melodious beat of those lines 
ran in my head for a score of 
years, I cannot recall a word of 
them. 

All I can remember of 
‘X—onian ’ verse is the poem 
which was given the place of 
honour in the number that 
contained my rejected ode. 
My maturer judgment tells me 
that Carmichael should have 
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committed it to the waste- 
paper basket, though — inno- 
cent of envy—I thought the 
lines very beautiful and affect- 
ing at the time. The author 
was @ Sixth Form boy, who 
ought to have known better. 


‘*Only a cricket card, faded and torn, 
Dropped from the leaves of a De 
Oratore. 
Only a cricket card, yet it has drawn 
Tears to the eyes of an old man and 


hoary,” 


Time’s revenges ! When next 
I meet Carmichael I will mewl 
these verses at him as my own. 

‘Well, Tau,” he will say, 
“if that’s the sort of tripe 
you would have had me to stuff 
into the ‘X—onian ’"—— !” 

‘** But,’”’ I will retort, “ that 
was the very tripe, the true 
and quintessential tripe, se- 
lected and commended by the 
editor, consule Carmichael.” 

And here I will unfold my 
stratagem, and if he still smiles 
his broad unbelieving smile, I 
will drag him to the post- 
office in Charles Street, and we 
will telegraph to the librarian 
at X: to “wire first stanza 
of De Oratore verses from 
‘X—onian,’ Easter number, 
1887.” 


XV. 


I was so discouraged at the 
injustice that was done to my 
ode that I wrote no more 
verses until I went up to the 
University. ‘The Granta ’ and 
‘The Cambridge Review’ 
printed my poems. The editor 
of ‘The Cambridge Review’ 
used to send me copies of 
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the numbers containing them. 
These and a certain notoriety 
for boutades among my asso- 
ciates were the only fruit of 
my muse, Of course no self- 
respecting young poet, or epi- 
grammatist, would be satis- 
fied ‘with that. Youth winces 
at the imputation of “literary 
2H 2 
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ambitions.” I:remember how 
in the pre-X days I could have 
fallen upon and pummelled 
the dear elderly female rela- 
tive who, passing through the 
room where I squatted, tied 
up in a knot on the hearth-rug 
wrestling with my ‘Ode to 
Time "—‘‘Oh, Time has long 
ears!” it began—and paus- 
ing to stroke my hair, mur- 
mured softly, “ Literary am- 
bitions!”’ No; in letters the 
only proof of worth is pay- 
ment. And if one scintillates 
at all, one’s sparks should 
brighten the darkness of the 
Metropolis, So, spurning the 
provincial muse, I began to 
send my poems to London 
editors. They all came back— 
all except one, which Elking- 
ton and I discovered by chance 
in the back number of a 
magazine in a public-house at 
Ely. 

Elkington was not an under- 
graduate, but a great lover of 
undergraduates. He was at 
least seven years older than 
any of us, but was, and is 
still, judged by the standard 
of exuberance, one of the young- 
est men I know. He had an 
infectious bray of a laugh, and 
snorted with good-humour and 
high spirits, and his language 
was the language of an Eliza- 
bethan bargee. Conlan, the 
fireman of the Chloe, might 
have sat at his feet. Also he 
was without respect for most 
of the people, things, and in- 
stitutions that we had been 
taught to admire. Such an 
associate was good for the 
product of X. Tubby and 
Bangs and I had always wanted 
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to meet a Bohemian, and El- 
kington, like my unpublished 
odes, was irregular, spontane- 
ous, and innocent of deriva- 
tion. He did not cultivate 
Bohemianism; and, to add 
to the glamour, he was a 
real journalist. He had writ- 
ten a novel—not a good one; 
but in its cover it looked like 
the genuine thing, and bore a 
reputable publisher’s name. 
Anyhow, he had received pay- 
ment for it. 

And if he was not a great 
novelist, he consorted with 
others who were great. More 
than once I was his guest at 
literary dinners in town, where 
I, a blushing undergraduate, 
used to sit at the same table 
with the immortals, and some- 
times even shake hands with 
them. I remember going up 
in a lift at the Monico—truly 
an elevator in my case—with 
Elkington, three novelists, and 
a poet, all men who could sus- 
pend the breath of the multi- 
tude in their different ways. 
One of them, I am sure, will 
be remembered by posterity. 
But Elkington, quite unim- 
pressed, laughed and splut- 
tered, and poked fun at them, 
just as if they had been Bangs 
and Tubby and I. He thought 
himself as good as any of them, 
and his stuff as good as their 
stuff, and he would not have 
minded telling them so. That 
was his great charm—his splen- 
did, boyish, unassailable con- 
ceit, sublimated into a kind of 
modesty ; for he did not meas- 
ure himself with others. He 
was an embracing and uni- 
versal optimist. One star was 
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as good as another in his com- 
munistic firmament; they all 
sang together, and one’s par- 
ticular part in the orchestra 
was of small account. 

He shocked me sometimes 
by his want of reticence. He 
would blurt out without think- 
ing any flagrancy that came 
into his head. In the Monico 
that night the lift jammed, 
and, suspended between the 
first and second floor, he 
shocked the poet and the three 
eminent novelists, who took 
themselves a trifle too seriously 
—pontifically, one might say 
of Stokes,—by his summary of 
the headlines in the morning 
papers, if the lift were to crash. 
“The best brains in England 
... in this small space... 
all pulp. . . . A nation in 
mourning. Funeral at the 
Abbey. . . . Imperial Cesar! 
Just think of it! Us five, 
Stokes! . . . I beg your par- 
don, Tau. Us six.” And he 
presented me. ‘“‘Mr Tau, a 
rising poet. . . . Rising, I 
hope.” Here he looked round 
dubiously at our suspended 
prison. Then, turning encour- 
agingly to the lift-boy, he told 
him not to despair. If the 
worst came to the worst, he 
would die in good company. 
His bones would be interred 
with ours. Particles of him 
would be carried to the Abbey. 
The obsequies of a prince. 
“Do you know who we are ? ” 
he asked, and to my horror he 
began enumerating the dis- 
tinguished guests, Hobbs and 
Nobbs, and Stokes and Nokes, 
fitting to each his crown. 
Quorum pars magna fui, of 
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course. ** Attention au 
choc.” 

Thank God! At last we 
were moving. I had become 
hot with shame. But if the 
lift had crashed! What a 
glorious extinction ! 

It was Elkington who dis- 
covered my verses in the back 
number of the magazine in 
the public-house at Ely, and 
declaimed them as if they had 
been good verses, or his own. 
I believe he really admired 
and enjoyed them. That was 
his way. He was a most en- 
couraging companion. It was 
a case of “love me, love my 
doggerel.” ‘‘ And he has not 
paid you for it, Tau, or even 
acknowledged it; not even 
sent you a pretty little letter 
of thanks!” The chivalrous 
Elkington was incensed. He 
swore by alb his gods that he 
would call at the office and 
chastise “this son of @ sapro- 
phyte ” if he did not pay up. 
And, what is more, he was as 
good as his word. A few days 
after his next visit to town I 
received a postal-order for five 
shillings from the editor. El- 
kington and I had a good dinner 
in Soho on the strength of it, 
and Elkington paid for the 
wine. My honour was retrieved. 
I had drawn blood from an 
editor. It was the first trickle 
of the elixir of life on which I 
was to subsist in after years. 


When I came home from 
Damascus I found Elkington 
permanently established in 
Fleet Street. He it was who 
got me the reviewing. Even 
in my undergraduate days he. 
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used to try and palm my stuff 
off on editors. Again he be- 
friended me. He was a kindly 
and chivalrous but unwisely 
encouraging mentor. For I 
was totally unfitted for jour- 
nalism. To begin with, I had 
a peculiarly vicious literary 
style. All my gods spoke an- 
other tongue than that which 
is heard in the market-place. 
I was what you might call a 
temperamentalist, and very 
easily hypnotised. I loved 
Meredith then because of, not 
in spite of, his manner. De 
Quincey and Carlyle were other 
dangerous beacons. These were 
my masters. I was not so 
imbecile as to try to twist my 
tongue into the shape of theirs, 
but the sum of their influences 
was paralysing. Style appeared 
to me to be speech out of the 


ordinary. I thought that words, 
if they were going to be printed 
and published, must necessarily 
be better words, rarer and 
more choice than words a8 


they are spoken. Otherwise 
why should one expect people 
to pay for the privilege of 
reading them? When Elking- 
ton asked me if I had done a 
thousand words on Z.’s book, 
I would say if I were pleased 
with my work: “Yes; a 
thousand good words.” 

The too-indulgent Elkington, 
instead of discouraging me, 
persuaded me to write a book. 
“You’ve got enough copy to 
choke Paternoster Row,’ he 
said. ‘“‘There’s money in it, 
Tau.” And he quoted the case 
of some apocryphal journalist 
who had made five hundred 
pounds out of a book of travel. 
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*“You’ve got all the material,” 
he said ; “‘ it only wants knock- 
ing into shape.” He alluded 
to some twaddle I had scribbled 
for the Indian newspapers to 
recover part of my expenses. 
I had not a particle of faith in 
the stuff. No sane publisher 
would look at it. “Touch it 
up; rewrite it; I'll find you 
@ publisher; there’s glory and 
money in it.” I did not believe 
him, but I was hungry for 
both, and tired of the door- 
step, and had no other work. 

Very reluctantly I settled 
down to the task of revision. 
A literary man, I thought, 
must at least be literary ; and 
I tried to recall scraps of book- 
ish idiom—to dress it up in 
other words, just as Frank 
Silberg in his rare social meta- 
morphoses might dig out his 
stiff civic suiting and creased 
trousers to go to a party. 
In the first paragraph I spoke 
of the traveller as “ helpless 
as poor Io to fight against the 
gadfly of unrest’; and in the 
second of his miseries as ‘‘ buried 
under a palimpsest of super- 
added emotions.” Palimpsest ! 
I was as pleased with that 
word as if I had dug up a 
truffle. I believed it would 
carry the reader contentedly 
along with me at least as far 
as the end of the first chapter. 
But in the second chapter the 
sops I could collect for him 
were not quite so happy; and 
in the third and fourth inven- 
tion flagged. 

After much wasted effort I 
grew tired of this tinkering, 
and wisely desisted. The re- 
sult was, to say the least of 
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it, patchy. One half of my 
book, the unrevised half, was, 
as Carmichael would have said, 
tripe, but of a relatively in- 
offensive order; the other and 
more studied half—well, to 
employ a phrase commonly 
used by our grandparents, was 
enough to make a horse sick. 
The unrelated whole reminds 
me now of my visage when I 
slunk into my hotel in the 
dark at Bangkok, a caricature 
of Janus, and refused to emerge 
from my room until I had 
been visited by a barber. One 
side of my face was covered 
with a three days’ growth ; 
the other side concealed by 
a rambling particoloured beard 
and whiskers, like two birds’ 
nests in @ winter tree. Three 
days earlier I had tried to 
shave, and in the middle of 
one of the most painful opera- 
tions I remember my razor 
broke. 

Publication was delayed un- 
til I was old enough to be 
ashamed of it. I had left 
England when the book ap- 
peared, and did not see the 
proofs. So far my luck of the 
doorstep held. But my literary 
Nemesis was not so lenient. 
True, I had no business to 
yap about “poor Io”; but 
my punishment was greater 
than I deserved. The printer 
had it ‘poor I.” I could for- 





I was on a Norfolk river 
wrestling with my manuscript 
when the letter from ‘“ India ” 
came, and I had almost given 
up hope of the East. ‘‘ India ” 
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give him for making it appear 
that I had navigated the Meik- 
long with the aid of “a sauce- 
pan and three saucers” (a 
sampan and three rowers). But 
“poor I” was a thing that 
could not be lived down. And 
in the first paragraph! My 
publisher, when I wrote de- 
manding the suppression of 
the beok, said that it was a 
trifling misprint, and did not 
matter. My unliterary friends 
agreed with him. And this 
seemed to be the opinion of 
the world. Even the reviewers 
failed to remark on my pos- 
turing on the threshold. But 
philosophy was not so easy on 
this doorstep. I felt the brand 
of eternal shame upon me. 

I could moralise upon heal- 
ing time and the tiny iri- 
descent bubble of the ego. 
For now it really does not 
matter. The wretched pro- 
duction has been long out of 
print. It is as extinct as the 
Dodo, though I remember see- 
ing a publisher’s advertisement 
of a second edition. “ Second 
large edition nearly ex- 
hausted.” I began to make 
preparations to quit the..door- 
step. But Nemesis strikes with 
a two-edged sword. A few 
months after this my publisher 
went bankrupt. Needless to 
say, I never made a penny 
out of the book. 





had advertised in ‘ The Times ’ 
for a man with educational 
qualifications and Indian ex- 
perience. No details of the 
appointment were given. I 
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applied for it, of course. For 
nearly two years I had con- 
tinued this habit of answering 
advertisements, and so far I 
had received no answers to 
my applications, which were 
prompted by superstition rather 
than hope. So long as one 
sits by the door, one must keep 
up the ritual of appeasement. 
But I had ceased to expect any 
reward for this piety. The 
letter from “ India ”’ came as a 
complete surprise. It was short 
and direct, three lines, asking 
me to call on him at his club 
in Northumberland Avenue at 
4 p.m. on Friday. The letter 
was signed “India”; the key 
to the pseudonym was sub- 
scribed in brackets (J. R. 
Mason). 

At the stroke of 4, as I 
stood in the hall of the club, I 
saw “India” coming down 
the stairs, a small formal man 
of about fifty-five, in a grey 
suit. A thin face and greyish- 
reddish beard, rather ferret- 
like, eyes a little bloodshot, 
and a forward-pointing chin 
like Captain Kettle’s. He drew 
me aside to a bay on the 
stairs, where we sat on a 
window-seat, and began his 
catechism. He spoke with a 
snap, but not unkindly. Evi- 
dently he was a man who knew 
exactly what he wanted, and 
insisted upon getting it. I 
gathered that he would prefer 
@ pliant candidate. Can one 
be firmly pliant, spiritually 
independent, and submissive 
at the same time? I hoped 
this was the impression that 
I was giving him. After ten 
minutes he rose. He was see- 
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ing other applicants, he told 
me. I should hear from him 
in a few days. My spirits fell 
to zero. I had been absurdly 
sanguine. It had not entered 
my head that after summoning 
me he would be seeing other 
candidates. 

I turned down Northumber- 
land Avenue to the Embank- 
ment in a haze of abstraction. 
Logic might have consoled me. 
Out of a hundred or more 
applications the choice was 
narrowed down to five, and I 
was one of them. But I felt 
quite certain now that one of 
the others would be chosen. 
I should have been much hap- 
pier if I had never heard from 
“India.” The chances were 
still five to one, supposing that 
our qualifications were equal ; 
but what horse that I had ever 
backed had won at five to one ? 
At half-past four I pictured 
another candidate on the win- 
dow-seat, and another cate- 
chism, possibly a Varsity Blue 
and Honours man. And at 
five a third. The odds length- 
ened with my depression. 

While I was talking to 
“India ”’ I imagined that I 
was getting on with him better 
than I had hoped. But he had 
been mysteriously secretive 
about his appointment. He 
had pumped me pretty ex- 
haustively, and told me noth- 
ing. The only question I put 
to him he evaded. What 
would be my destination if he 
appointed me? I gathered 
that there was a Raja in the 
case, and that I should have 
to learn Uriya and Telegu. 
This pointed to the north of 
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the Madras Presidency. But 
the mystery was that there 
should be any mystery. 

After ten days’ irritated sus- 
pense I was summoned again. 
At the same hour and in the 
same bay of the window Mason 
told me that he had selected 
me. It was on the strength 
of Carter’s testimonial and my 
Indian experience. I was to be 
the tutor of a young Raja, and 
teach English in his college. 
Mason then disclosed the scene 
of my labours. It had a soft 
meandering name like the Span- 
ish plant in Browning’s “ Gar- 
den Fancies,” a name that 
would be the making of a hexa- 
meter. Mason pronounced it 
with an effort at detachment, 
a sort of careless pride. I was 
sure that he had not vulgarly 
betrayed it to the other candi- 
dates. He was in England on 
business of the State, incognito, 
so to speak. The Privy Council 
was involved. But we will 
respect his modesty, and call 
the place Devagiri, though he 
and his Raja have long been 
dead. 

I believe I had my fair 
share of tact considering my 
years, but I committed a very 
stupid gaffe in this second in- 
terview. If I had blundered 
as tactlessly in the first, I 
should no doubt have lost the 


appointment. I told Mason 
that I had never heard of 
Devagiri. 


“There are a great many 
places you have never heard 
of,” he replied testily. 

He was not going to let my 
ignorance reflect upon his king- 
dom. If I had not heard of it, 
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I ought to have heard of it. 
In Madras everybody knew 
about Devagiri. Mason was 
Devagiri.. He had made it. : The 
railway, the palace, the eollege 
were his, and all the other 
symbols of progress that belied 
the astrologer-ridden, Brahmin- 
infested place. For in spite of 
Mason’s surface harrowings the 
soul of Devagiri was undis- 
turbed.: It suffered him, and 
later me, though, as I learnt 
afterwards, with deep secret 
resentment. 

It was impossible to tell .at 
first. I watched Mason,and the 
Raja together. Outwardly. the 
Indian appeared as insuscep- 
tible to influence as Buddha. 
Such complete serenity must 
imply self-mastery, I thought. 
For I have never seen an 
oriental more like a graven 
image. The ‘ mysterious, in- 
serutable Hindu ” legend was 
impersonated in him. One 
never knew how much of this 
insulation was traditional and 
how much temperamental.’ He 
was almost inarticulate. The 
few monosyllables of assent 
or dissent I ever heard from 
him seemed: to ‘escape auto- 
matically without the disturb- 
ance of a muscle. But the 
Raja had one human trait. 
He was fond of shikar, and 
used to sit up for leopards 
over @ kill, not: in a machdn, 
but on the ground, behind a 
thin thorn zariba.' The picture 
of the Raja and the leopard 
alone in the dark with only a 
few paces between them is the 
most dramatic hunting scene 
I can picture. For-one can 
imagine the set lines in the 
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graven image swiftly changing 
and some betrayal of emotion 
in the eye; but in the dark, 
of course, with no one to see 
or record. 

His son, my ward, a boy of 
ten, was his replica. Only in 
his case, though temperament 
and tradition may have been 
equally strong, the insulation 
was aided by a vacuum, I 
never evoked a smile from him 
or the shadow of any emotion. 
I cannot recall anything in 
the nature of a scene between 
us, pleasant or unpleasant. I 
only remember his little black 
beads of eyes, set in his sad 
impassive face, as prominent 
as in a toy, and his hair trained 
into a thick oily bunch at the 
back under a gold-embroidered 
plum-coloured cap. 

But I saw very little of the 
heir. Nearly every day a 
messenger would come from 
the palace with some excuse 
to explain why he could not 
come—a trifling ailment, festi- 
val, or ceremony, or some 
brahmanic inhibition. The as- 
trologers would always vamp 
up something. They and the 
women of the palace, I sup- 
pose, were afraid that he might 
become a cipher, like his father, 
under an Englishman’s thumb. 
Nominally I was employed by 
the Raja, but it is doubtful 
if he was consulted in my 
appointment. Mason’s ascend- 
ancy was complete. I have 
forgotten, if I ever knew, how 
he came to Devagiri. He was 
not a Government servant. I 
believe he in his day had been 
the Raja’s tutor, just as I was 
the boy’s. If so, I can under- 
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stand. the uneasiness in the 
palace when a second English- 
man came to Devagiri. They 
did not want another white 
taj. Mason controlled the es- 
tate. He was Prime Minister, 
Accountant-General, Home and 
Foreign Minister, in one. 

‘*The greatest work of God on high 

Is Mr Mason kind.” 


Such was the burden of an 
illuminated address presented 
to Mason on his departure to 
England for a few months 
“on business connected with 
the affairs of the State.” It 
was inscribed on gilt-edged 
paper with golden capitals at 
the end of every line in Uriya, 
Telegu, Sanskrit, and English. 
‘* A gentle, what to say, a noble man; 
A gentle noble race he ran, 

Assisting us in all our thicks and 

thins.” 

Flattery is too hard a word 
to fling at the poet, a teacher 
of Sanskrit in the Oollegiate 
Model School. His verses were 
@ sincere profession of faith, 
more sincere than the dedica- 
tory incense which our ancestors 
offered up to the great in the 
Augustan age—a bowing and 
adoring before the Divine 
Source of Energy, whom the. 
Hindu worships in all his mani- 
festations, modern or legendary. 

The conservative and un- 
benefited population of Deva- 
giri, of course, held other views, 
and probably most of the bene- 
fited. But this I could not 
be expected to know. I doubt 
if even Mason knew. One 
meets administrators who have 
spent their life in the Hast 
without discovering the spirit 
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in which the Asiatic regards 
‘a just but alien’ rule. Im- 
agine some Martian set in 
authority in the Isle of Man 
by virtue of his un-Manxlike 
qualities. But Devagiri, it will 
be objected, is altogether an- 
other case. Dark-skinned, back- 
ward, unevolved peoplé, who 
have their heads crammed with 
wrong ideas, need direction, 
and the longer they have re- 
mained in darkness the more 
grateful they should be for 
light. Visitors who came to 
Devagiri used to say, “ The 
Raja is devoted to Mr Mason.” 
And so he ought to be—the 
ma-bép and benefactor of his 
people! But did the graven 
image really love and respect 
his “‘father and mother’? I 
sometimes had my doubts. 

But I did not bother my 
head much -about these rela- 
tions. There was too much to 
do. There was plenty of work 
for me at the college ; primarily 
English text-books and cricket. 
I had to learn English grammar 
among other things, as I found 
my students better instructed 
in it than myself. And while 
I was learning to teach Eng- 
lish I thought I would write 
a text-book on the science of 
teaching it. If one’s aim is to 
convince, it is always better to 
write about what one is learn- 
ing, never about what one has 
learnt—a principle that is par- 
ticularly applicable in the case 
of books of travel; for when 
one has lived long in a country 
—long enough for the salient 
things to lose their points 
and edges,—one cannot write 
vividly about it. 
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It was lucky that I had 
plenty to do, for Mason was 
generally away, and I rarely 
saw an Englishman during my 
first year at Devagiri. For 
the study of the Hindu one 
could not have found a better 
district in India. In_ these 
sleepy backwaters of “‘ the be- 
nighted Presidency,’’ the ritual 
prescribed by Manu has sur- 
vived since Vedic times. I 
read Abbé Dubois, and was 
fascinated by his intimate re- 
velations. The Brahmin here 
was just such a Brahmin, 
hedged about with his meticul- 
ous inhibitions. I studied 
Brahminism, and kept up my 
interest in it for years, but 
neither reading nor observa- 
tion taught me anything that 
I could expound confidently 
about the enigmatic soul of 
the Hindu: 

In time I grew tired of Hin- 
duism, even more tired of it 
than I was to become of 
diarchy and hybrid Indian poli- 
tices, But another hobby that 
I indulged at Devagiri has 
never grown stale. First among 
the ten best books, if I had to 
choose ten to be isolated with, 
I should have selected Hume 
and Marshall’s ‘Game Birds of 
India.’ For at last I had 
found my long - dreamed - of 
hunting-ground, in which one 
could blaze off a hundred car- 
tridges before breakfast. The 
jhils were the glory of Deva- 
giri, great expanses of water 
overgrown with lotuses, pink 
and purple and white, the 
haunt of innumerable wild- 
fowl. The rose-coloured jhills, 
rock, and loam, bevelled off 
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into the lemon green of the 
swamp at the edge of the jhil. 
This was the snipe-ground. The 
smell of the marsh when the 
sun had been on it an hour 
was like cowslips, or the smell 
of dawn in Paradise, as Kipling 
said of the Sussex thyme. 
One’s nose is biassed, of course, 
like one’s other senses; and 
what one calls a paradisiacal 
smell may be only an ordinary 
smell one happens to have 
smelt in Paradise. Now I 
come to think of it, the cow- 
slip smell was stronger in the 
discoloured ooze of the reed- 
beds, where one flushed most 
snipe. There was a rusty iron 
deposit here welling up from 
an underground spring. How 
wise one became as to the 
lie of the captious snipe ! What 
an instinct one had for the 
favoured conditions of bent, 
grass, mud, and scum; and 
how paradisiacal it was after 
the early morning shoot in one 
amphitheatre in the hills to 
ride off and find your break- 
fast, and more snipe, waiting 
for you in another. And there 
was the expectation always of 
bagging some rare species of 
duck. 

My first shoot at Devagiri 
was at the very end of the 
season, and there was hardly 
a bird left on the jhil. I had 
eight and a half months to 
wait for the migrant duck to 
return, and during this time 
I think I must have pored over 
Hume and Marshall, vol. iii., 
nearly every day. I could 
have passed an examination 
in the plumage, feet and web, 
colour and length of bill, and 
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habitat of the thirty-six duck 
and geese depicted in the plates. 
More particularly had I noted 
their seasons. Those records 
of early migrants in Hume and 
Marshall were most deceiving. 
I began to haunt the jhils in 
October, and even in Septem- 
ber, but it was not until late 
in November that the first 
flights came in. The last month 
of waiting seemed drawn out 
into six. And then in the 
third week of November they 
began to arrive — gadwall, 
widgeon, spotbill, shoveller, pin- 
tail, tufted, common and red- 
crested pochard, common, gar- 
ganey, and cotton teal. A 
thud on the earth, or a splash 
on the water, and then what 
breathless excitement when one 
retrieved the substantial re- 
plicas of those coloured plates ! 
The only emotional state I 
can think of comparable to 
it was when I used to lie awake 
at X. thinking of moths. 
Devagiri had certain dis- 
advantages, but they were not 
numerous. The heat was stif- 
ling for nearly nine months 
in the year. And the Raja’s 
brother was a dramatist. We 
had to go to his plays. It was 
bad form not to go to them, and 
worse to go out in the middle. 
The bugs in the cracks of his 
chairs used to lie in wait for 
us. In their case it was a 
genuine entertainment, and 
they bit like fury. Swupplice 
épouvantable ! We were lucky 
indeed if we could get home 
before three in the morning. 
This enforced theatre-going, and 
the heat, and the bugs, and the 
mosquitoes, and other pois- 
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onous flies, and snakes, com- 
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Devagiri. In the cold weather, 


plete the black side of the when the duck and snipe came 
picture. I can think of noth- from the North, it was a demi- 
ing else to the discredit of Eden. 
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I had not been more than a 
year in Devagiri when Mason 
died. He left all his money 
to the Raja. All that he had 
earned from the estate he re- 
turned to it, though the Raja 
was @ rich man, richer even 
than Mason, and not in need 
of money. The will by which 
the Raja inherited was found 
in a drawer in Mason’s study, 
and nobody else benefited by 
it. But a few years after- 
wards, after the Raja’s death, 
I think, a second and later 
will was discovered cancelling 
the first. I dare not record 
the dénotement. It is too like 
@ feuilleton. Telling it might 
cast a cloud of doubt upon 
other simple and veracious facts 
in this history. Like Alice, 
one gets so much into the way 
of expecting out-of-the-way 
things to happen, but in stories 
only, that when they do happen, 
outside stories, one simply does 
not believe them. 

Devagiri’s endurance of the 
benevolent alien despotism was 
characteristically Indian, The 
Raja was hypnotised ; and brah- 
minarchy timid and supine. 
Courage was wanting even for 
covert resistance. Efficiency 
Spreads a hard bed for the 
Hindu to lie on. Sanitation, 
progress, inspections, accounts, 
reports, are the very devil. 
When Mason died, Devagiri 
turned over in its half-sleep 





like a fat man too inert to 
shake off an accustomed in- 
cubus, yet when it slides off 
of itself, just sufficiently awake 
to avert another visitation. 
Not for worlds would the fat 
man fall back into the position 
in which the incubus might 
fasten on to him again. After 
Mason’s death it became quite 
clear that the graven image 
did not like white men. As I 
suspected, he had never really 
loved his benefactor. And nat- 
urally he did not like me, an 
importation of Mason’s, or the 
college, that forcing-house of 
the Masonic idea. The new 
agent, this time a Government 
official, trod a thorny path. 
As for myself, I saw less and 
less of the heir. My days in 
Devagiri were numbered. But 
by the conditions of my con- 
tract I was fastened on the 
place until the end of my term 
of three years. 

I had still two years, and 
these, like so many other years 
when one looks back on them, 
seem to have fleeted as in the 
Golden Age. I had forgotten 
the humiliations of the door- 
step, and hardly gave the 
prospect of my renewed ac- 
quaintance with it a thought, 
which was as well, since my 
responsibilities were doubled, 
and the doorstep is quite an- 
other proposition when it has 
to seat two. As it proved, we 
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had no cause to worry. Before 
I left Devagiri I was offered 
another appointment, very simi- 
lar in its conditions, with a 
Europe-loving Raja, who liked 
white men, and progress, and 
everything that was anathema 
to Devagiri. It is unsafe to 
generalise about Rajas. There 
is great variety in their re- 
actions ; what is acid to one is 
alkali to another. This one 
was more evolutionary than 
the Sircar. But it was fated 
that I was never to see him, 
or help him in his progressive 
schemes. For about this time 
a very out-of-the-way thing 
happened to me, quite as out- 
of-the-way as anything that 
happened to Alice or the per- 
sonages of Greek mythology. 
I went to bed on the night of 
31st December a schoolmaster, 


and woke up on the morning 
of 1st January a war corres- 


pondent; or, if I did not 
wake up one, I became one 
before my bearer had time 
to bring me my shaving 
water. 

The scene of this metamor- 
phosis is, of course, very vividly 
impressed on my mind, though 
I do not remember ever hearing 
the name of the place. I had 
put in my last term at Deva- 
giri, and we were enjoying the 
brief spell of cold weather. 
December in Gangam is fresh 
and cool and dewy, with a 
persistent but quite benevolent 
sun, like that rare season, a 
perfect English May. We pic- 
nicked, and shot over the jhils 
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for duck and snipe, and ex- 
tended our explorations to re- 
mote valleys and hills—more 
terminalia,—long rides in which 
we had to lay out daks.! 
Then when we were in the 
middle of packing up to go to 
our evolutionary Raja, I went 
off for a couple of days to 
Waltair, on the coast, to join 
in the duck-shoot at the end 
of the Christmas week. This 
was a great annual event, 
organised by the club. We 
were eighteen guns. In these 
wide jhils, where the duck are 
innumerable and the cover 
scanty, the more guns one can 
collect to keep the birds mov- 
ing the better. We left Waltair 
at night in a slow train. The 
half of it in which we slept 
was shunted into a siding at 
one of those small stations 
which exist for the transport 
of grain. I was too excited to 
sleep well. I know of nothing 
more exciting than a duck- 
shoot. I used to compare 
one’s suspense as one ap- 
proached a jhil in the early 
morning to a soldier’s before 
@ battle. Now I know that 
duck-shoots can be more ex- 
citing than battles. The jhil 
we were going to shoot over 
was new to me, and rarely 
disturbed by a gun. There 
would be hundreds of thousands 
of birds, packed together like 
floating islands. After the first 
shot they would rise and darken 
the air with a crackling of 
wings like torn canvas. This 
sound, following upon the calm 
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and silence, would be thrilling. 
I had borrowed a second gun. 
I would need it. 

I was up long before the 
others, and slipped out of my 
carriage to “eat the air.” I 
picked my way abstractedly 
among the grain-bags, thinking 
of the rare duck I might shoot. 
A pinkhead or a scaup, per- 
haps! I had never shot either. 
I was trying to recall the 
coloured plate in Hume and 
Marshall, a rose-pink neck with 
a black bar at the throat, 
when I ran into a telegraph- 
boy, who was carrying a brown 
envelope, and calling out my 
name, 

I opened and read the tele- 
gram, filled in the reply-paid 
form, slipped back into the 
carriage, and began to shave 
as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. But in this abstracted 
interval I had become a war 
correspondent. 

The metamorphosis, I re- 
peat, was as wonderful as 
anything that happened to 
Alice. For when I went to 
bed I did not know that there 
was @ war, or any likelihood 
of one; and if I had known, 
I should not have believed 
that ‘The Daily Megaphone ’ 
would have summoned me to 
go to it as their correspondent. 
If the Dalai Lama had sent a 
palanquin with a cortége of 
yellow-robed monks to escort 
me back to the Potala, if I 
had been chosen to expound 
the mysteries of the wheel 
to the assembled hierarchy at 
Lhasa, and if the said palan- 
quin and cortége of monks had 
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fetched up at this wayside 
station, of which I have for- 
gotten the name, I could not 
have been more astonished. 

And why ‘The Daily Mega- 
phone’? I did not know 
them or any one connected with 
them. I had never sent them 
a contribution in my life, and 
I was quite sure that they 
would have rejected it if I 
had. 

And talking about the Dalai 
Lama. This war was in Tibet. 
That was another dream come 
true. 

Had I eaten of the magic 
mushroom? Allah certainly 
loved me. I felt like a kind of 
male Cinderella. Everybody 
wanted to be a war corres- 
pondent, and everybody wanted 
to go to Tibet. Every news- 
paper in London could summon 
scores of trained, qualified, and 
brilliant journalists, and hun- 
dreds untrained and unquali- 
fied like myself, who would 
have tumbled over each other 
to have exchanged Fleet Street 
for the most problematical 
glimpse of the Potala. And 
here was I, and there were 
they! For a very good and 
simple reason, of course. They 
were not on the spot. But what 
luck! I had walked into the 
preserves of the most coveted 
of professions by the sheer 
accident of proximity. In the 
month of January 1904 there 
were three English war corres- 
pondents on the active list, 

and I was one of them. 

What a splendid thing it is 
to be free and uncovenanted. 
Now if I had been editor of 
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‘The Times’ or Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, I should 
never have seen Tibet. One of 
these days I must compose an 
“Ode to the Doorstep.” 

The agent of ‘The Daily 
Megaphone ’ in India must have 
been at his wit’s end. Three 
correspondents had been offi- 
cially conceded, and the organs 
and institution they represented 
stood for weight, noise, and uni- 
versality. It was axiomatic, of 
course, that the first message to 
the British public from Tibet 
must be megaphonic; but it 
appeared that there was no 
detached journalist at the call 
of ‘The Megaphone ’ within a 
thousand miles of Calcutta. 
Weight was already nearly on 
the spot, though happily im- 
peded in his movements by 
his very virtue. Universality 
had packed and was ready to 
start. One might be sure that 
he would be as swift as a wire 
when the word was given. 
Only noise was wanting. The 
agent of ‘The Daily Mega- 
phone,’ I believe, was con- 
sidering the qualifications of 
his office staff when he ran 
into an acquaintance of mine, 
who told him he could put him 
on to the very man he wanted, 
and gave him my name and 
address. ‘‘He has travelled 
a good deal in an unconven- 
tional way,” my friend said ; 
“knows the borders of Tibet. 
He has written a book too. 
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I have forgotten the name of 
it, but it was very well re- 
ceived.” Allah forgive my 
friend ! But, of course, neither 
he nor the agent had read it, 
So “ poor I” and the “ palimp- 
sest ’ did not really matter 
after all. Perhaps it never 
matters what you have put 
inside the covers of a book— 
three months after it is pub- 
lished. Elkington was right. 
“Stick to it, Tau. There’s 
money in it.’”’ But this was 
better than a hundredth edition 
and a 25 per cent royalty— 
better than Prince Hassan’s 
carpet. Writing a book does 
not often take you to Tibet. 

I shaved very badly that 
morning, but I shot remark- 
ably well, with an absent-minded 
inspiration which I have never 
regained. I kept my counsel 
all day, though I could not 
resist saying to my friend in 
Waltair as we sat in his ver- 
anda by the sea before turn- 
ing into bed, “I suppose you 
haven’t got such a thing——” 
We both smiled at this in- 
genuous idiom. ‘I suppose 
you don’t happen to have a 
particularly thick sweater that 
you want to get rid of. I am 
off to Tibet to-morrow by the . 
Calcutta mail.” 

I had not time to break my 
journey at Devagiri; and, 
though I had packed to be away 
only two days, I was never to 
see my little Paradise again. 


(To be continued.) 
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OF all the deplorable, flea- 
infested, old tubs that ply 
between the Mediterranean 
ports, I fancy the bad ship 
Canalejas must be one of the 
very worst. She is dirty, un- 
comfortable, and slow. Food 
and drink aboard of her are 
dear and bad, and the fares 
enormous. If she has a virtue, 
it is the negative one of acting 
as a deterrent to tourists. In- 
deed, her unwelcoming nasti- 
ness has proved an effective 
barricade against the encroach- 
ments of civilisation, at least 
in so far as the -enchanting 
island of Ibiza is concerned. 
While the COanalejas remains 
its only link between Alicante 
on the one hand and Palma 
de Mallorea on the other, it is 
fairly safe to prophesy that the 
smallest and most picturesque 
of the Balearic Islands will 
never become a ‘‘ resort.” 

When I first looked at Ibiza 
on the large scale map—it 
was in the waiting-room of the 
Credito Balear in Palma—I 
had an intuition that I should 
have to go there, sooner or 
later. Really it was a case of 
love at first sight! Teresita 
was equally smitten, but our 
voyage had to’ be postponed 
for another fortnight, until she 
was well enough to travel. 

The day so eagerly awaited 
came at last, and a perfect day 
it was—bright sunshine, clear 
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blue sky, and a clean cool 
breeze from the sea. We put 
our bags into the little yellow 
carreton, and drove down to 
the quay where the Canalejas 
was moored. 

The steward, in a dirty can- 
vas coat, leered at us derisively 
as, stepping over recumbent 
islanders who had cast their 
cloaks on deck amidships and 
were being ritualistically sick, 
we made our way towards the 
cabins. They opened out of 
the saloon, and when we reached 
them, Teresita, who can rough 
it with anybody when she 
likes, murmured faintly, “My 
God!” Then she laughed. At 
that moment a middle-aged 
rather weather - beaten man, 
with one foot in a black boot, 
the other in an alpargata, 
came into the saloon and 
laughed too. 

One of Teresita’s principal 
advantages as a travelling-com- 
panion is a genius for picking 
people up. She picks up any- 
thing human—old men, young 
men, fat women, babies, chil- 
dren—which may conceivably 
amuse her, The new-comer 
was promptly secured, and 
proved an acquisition. He was 
an Irishman, who had lived 
most of his life in Singapore, 
and had now retired. He had 
bought a ticket to Alicante, 
because he liked its name. 
When he got there he would 
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just stop in some hotel until 
the spirit moved him to go 
somewhere else. He was agree- 
ably in no hurry. After our 
midday comida, to which we 
sat down as the boat passed 
the old lighthouse at Porto- 
Pi, we found some decayed 
canvas-chairs, and loafed in 
the shade outside the deck- 
house. While the Canalejas 
waddled slowly through the 
sea past the red Mallorcan 
cliffs, we lazily exchanged yarns, 
and the time passed pleasantly 
enough. The Spanish after- 
noon, such of it as is not spent 
in bed, is never a strenuous 
time of the day. If one has 
a comfortable stomach—and 
the steward, to save himself 
trouble, brought us a bottle 
of Domecq and a syphon, 
thus doing his best for us in 
this particular,—it is a time 
for ease, for admiring con- 
templation of the beauties of 
nature, for a ripple of indifferent 
talk. 

It was, I suppose, about 
seven hours after our departure 
from Palma that we first saw 
the black and sinister cliffs of 
our island. How frowning and 
romantic they looked in the 
slowly gathering twilight! Two 
hours more of growing excite- 
ment, and then the Canalejas 
turned her old snub-nose to- 
wards the narrow opening which 
leads into the lagoon-like har- 
bour of Ibiza. The sight which 
met our eyes once we had passed 
the lighthouse made us all 
gasp with delight. Ibiza has 
the trick, possessed by so many 
Mediterranean towns, of. look- 
ing unbelievably magnificent 
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frem a certain distance. It 
was a flower-city, a city of 
dreams! Terraces of white 
houses gleaming in the fading 
light carried the eye up to a 
fortified citadel, surrounded by 
immense medisval walls. In- 
side the citadel were more 
houses, the whole culminating 
in a grey cathedral, flanked 
by a large pink palace. With 
what an unerring instinct for 
the spectacular had the place 
been built! How admirably 
adapted it was to give the last 
touch of romantic glamour to 
its unsurpassed situation ! 

When the wheezy Canalejas 
bumped at last against her 
moorings, the boat was stormed 
by a gang of most ferocious- 
looking bandits. Their eyes 
flashed. They were ominously 
black-hatted and _black-trou- 
sered, and they swooped like 
vultures upon the luggage. 
Teresita made a lightning con- 
quest of our particular bandit. 
As we discovered later, the 
Ibizans are naturally chivalrous 
to women, and they are cer- 
tainly more courteous and hos- 
pitable to strangers than any 
other race I have ever en- 
countered. Much _ kindliness 
may be concealed beneath a 
four-days’ beard ! 

There are only two small 
fondas in the city of Ibiza, 
both of which are uninhabit- 
able for all save the hardiest 
of travellers. One is presided 
over by a pompous individual, 
with a stomach which he carries 
about with him like a big 
drum, and points at you in a 
highly disconcerting manner ; 
the other can scarcely be said 
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to be “ presided ”’ over at all. 
A large and charming family, 
ranging in age from about 
nine months to about a cen- 
tury, inhabit the place, and 
are only too delighted when 
visitors elect to stay with them. 
That, at least, was the im- 
pression which we formed. Our 
bandit evidently liked them, 
and was overjoyed when, after 
investigating the Fonda Marina, 
we followed him next door into 
the Fonda del Commercio. 
When we entered its long 
fly-blown café we found the 
sefiora—plump and brown-eyed 
—engaged in giving an even- 
ing meal from her ample bosom 
to Paquita, her youngest daugh- 
ter. Round her were grouped 
her aunt; her mother-in-law ; 
her husband; her son Pépé, 
aged ten ; Maria, aged perhaps 
eight; Margarita, aged six; 
and the serving-maid, Catalina. 
The sefior stood in the fore- 
ground of the family group— 
statuesque, immobile, and si- 
lent, with black brooding eyes. 
He looked rather like a tamed 
and emasculated lion, defeated, 
shackled, overcome by his 
family and his womenfolk. His 
tiny pub was his own private 
mappin terrace, except that he 
was not allowed to roar in it. 
Our arrival provoked beams 
of welcome from the whole 
party. Even Paquita forgot 
to suck for a moment, and 
turned upon us a friendly eye, 
Tound and black as a boot- 
button. Little Margarita, 
straight-backed as a princess 
and dressed in a pretty blue 
frock, opened her brown-velvet 
Moorish orbs as wide as they 
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would go, and gave us an en- 
chanting smile. The sefior 
bowed with gravity. Having 
but little Castilian between 
us, rather less Catalan, and not 
a word, as yet, of Ibicenca, 
we shook hands with our host, 
bowed to the company, and 
sat down at a marble-topped 
table. 

If Teresita’s knowledge of 
Spanish is not all it might be, 
her way with babies acts as a 
passe-partout among a people 
as devoted to children as are 
the Spaniards. Soon a gorged 
Paquita was being dandled in 
her arms, and pinched and 
petted, while the sefior and I 
exchanged a knowing glance. 
These women! Margarita, 
meanwhile, had been conduct- 
ing operations on her own 
account. She had dived under 
the table to inspect Teresita’s 
underclothes. She stroked the 
silk of her stockings with a 
purr of pleasure ; then, lifting 
up her frock, which was the 
colour of bull’s blood, she 
found a petticoat with no less 
than seven lace flounces on it. 
With a cry of joy she counted 
them. ‘Mira!’ she cried. 
“Siente!” By this time the 
café had begun to fil up. A 
fat gentleman in shirt-sleeves, 
whose figure bulged in front 
over his leather belt and bulged 
to an even greater extent be- 
hind, gave the petticoat his 
earnest and admiring attention. 
Even the sefior relaxed for a 
moment his impressive. pose, 
and glanced with respectful 
appreciation at the seven 
flounces. The sefiora was in 
raptures. Maria, the aunts, 
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and the mother-in-law gurgled 
with pleasure. Margarita, dis- 
coverer of this unimaginably 
beautiful garment, could not 
keep her little hands off it. 
Teresita thought it about 
time to create a diversion, so 
She opened her vanity-case 
and produced the lip-stick, with- 
out which she has never been 
known to stir. The case was 
full of little gilded powder- 
boxes, powder-puffs, and so 
forth, and these were imme- 
diately put into circulation 
amid cries of delight. Evi- 
dently it was a matriarchal 
society into which we had 
fallen. Males, the sefior and 
myself and our fat friend, were 
at a discount. Just when I 
was feeling rather bored, the 
fat gentleman produced a foot- 
rest and some brushes, and, 
grinning from ear to ear, pro- 
ceeded to clean my shoes for 
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me, that being—as with one 
Balearic Islander in every five 
—his profession, 

Decidedly it was a good 
place. It had been good from 
the first moment. I remem- 
bered again how good it had 
looked on the map. A lamb 
of an island! When Teresita 
and I managed to get a moment 
together, she observed, ‘‘ We’ve 
clicked with Ibiza.” We had. 
What did it matter if, to get 
to our beds, we had to creep 
down @ little ladder into the 
street, and then climb up several 
flights of breakneck stairs, there 
being no direct communica- 
tion between the café and the 
floors above it? What did it 
matter if the bedrooms opened 
out of one another, and if the 
only washstand was a com- 
munal one? What did the 
flies matter either, or even an 
occasional mosquito ? 


I. 


Our first dinner at the Fonda 
del Commercio neither Tere- 
sita nor I will likely forget. 
About a dozen of us sat down 
to the repast, disposed at three 
marble-topped tables. Pépé, 
@ fair-haired boy with a long 
Spanish face, very different 
from the decidedly Moorish 
cast of countenance of his 
parents and sisters, had put 
on a peaked yachting-cap for 
the occasion, and acted as head 
waiter. With befitting dig- 
nity he brought in the first 
dish, a great pile of oil- 
soaked rice studded with small 
bits of fish, chicken’s liver, 


mussels, and other doubtful 
delicacies. 

There sat at our table my 
friend the bootblack, and a 
lively milliner from Barcelona, 
who had arrived with us in 
the Canalejas, bearing with her 
large basket trunks full of 
finery to tempt the Ibizan 
ladies. On our right was the 
telephone-clerk from the post- 
office—a resplendent figure in 
khaki uniform, with polished 
brown - leather leggings and 
spurs all complete. But put- 
ting all these completely ™ 
the shade, overshadowing every 
one in the room, presiding over 
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the repast by tacit consent 
through sheer inherent magni- 
ficence, was the unforgettable 
figure of The Nut. 

The Nut wore canvas shoes 
with leather toe-caps. He was 
perfumed ; he was powdered ; 
his coat was cut in at the waist ; 
he wore @ silk shirt, a dark 
cravat, a jewelled tie-pin, a 
bracelet, a multiplicity of rings. 
His eyes and hair were jet- 
black, his complexion pale ivory. 
His build was on the portly 
side, his demeanour hidalgoish. 
He was the last to enter, and 
took his place at table, after 
a@ grave gesture of welcome, 
amid a palpitating silence. Once 
seated, he frowned solemnly 
upon his plate. Then he dis- 
patched Pépé for two raw 
eggs, and swallowed them at 
a gulp. I think he wanted 
all to know that he was a man 


of the world, that he came 
from no less a city than Valen- 
cia, and for this reason he 
took care to clothe himself in 
an atmosphere of sombre and 
mysterious sin. L’homme fatal ! 
Le Byron de nos jours—and all 


the rest of it. Teresita, who 
knows Valencia, and had often 
seen the exquisitely attired nuts 
of that city hovering penniless 
outside clubs to which they 
had once belonged, in the hope 
that they might appear to 
the world in general to have 
Just emerged from them, whis- 
pered odious suggestions in 
my ear. My own guess was 
Singer’s sewing-machines, and 
this, though less romantic, 
turned out to be nearer the 
mark. Our friend, as we gath- 
ered from what we could under- 
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stand of his conversation, tra- 
velled ‘‘in ” and not “ for.” 
Considering the poverty of 
our Spanish, the dinner passed 
off very pleasantly. Every- 
body wanted to be as charm- 
ing to us as the limitations of 
language rendered possible. But 
the supreme moment came 
when, at the end of dinner, 
Teresita, complaining of a head- 
ache, asked me if I had brought 
any aspirin. Alas! I had 
none. The Nut, who until 
that time had not favoured us 
with much of his attention, 
caught the word “aspirin,” 
and took in the situation at a 
glance. ‘‘ As-pir-ee-na!” he 
exclaimed in a profound and 
tragic bass. ‘‘ Aspir-ee-na! Si, 
si, sefiora.” He nodded his 
head gravely, a8 much as to 
say, ‘‘I see we understand one 
another. We are civilised!” 
He rose from his seat, quickly 
disappeared, and in a few 
minutes returned and presented 
Teresita with six aspirin tablets 
elegantly twisted up in a wisp 
of paper. His bow was superb. 
From then onwards The Nut 
acknowledged us as his equals. 
Dinner ended at about a 
quarter to ten, but it was 
another hour before we were 
able to escape from our hosts 
and explore the town. Mar- 
garita, carefully powdered, with 
a ribbon in her hair and a gold 
bracelet round her little fore- 
arm, came up to us again, with 
her slow coy smile. Her small 
brown fingers wanted to in- 
vestigate every single article 
of Teresita’s apparel. Paquita, 
the infant, still wide - awake, 
gurgled and crowed as she 
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was passed round from lap to 
lap. (The sefiora was rather 
tired of her, and wanted to 
discuss the news of the day 
and the doings of the world.) 
The aunts and other members 
of the household as usual 
grouped themselves in a half- 
circle. When the Frigola had 
circulated —Frigola is a 
syrupy, orange-coloured, local 
liqueur,—everybody began to 
talk at once. Various treasures 
were displayed, and Catalina, 
urged thereto by her mistress, 
ran to her room to fetch her 
gold filigree ornaments and her 
gold buttons, of which she was 
pardonably proud. These gold 
buttons are greatly esteemed 
by the Ibicencas. They are 
worn in a double row on the 
sleeves of the bodice, and 
stretch from the wrist to the 
elbow. In addition to her 
buttons, Catalina had a gold 
crucifix attached to a long 
filigree necklace. She kept her 
magnificence in a cardboard 
box, on cotton-wool, in between 
the fiestas. 

We escaped at last into the 
cool night, and started to ex- 
plore. Across the stillness of 
the land-locked harbour the 
lighthouse at the entrance 
turned at intervals its medi- 
tative yellow beam. The sky 
was ablaze with stars. Behind 
us the little town was carrying 
on its night life, like a toy 
metropolis. Murmurs came to 
us a8 we stood by the water- 
side, and sometimes a burst of 
laughter or the distant note of 
a stringed instrument. Moored 
here and there against the quay 
were clusters of old schooners, 
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faluchas engaged in the inter- 
island trade, and one or two 
tiny steamers. We walked on 
in silence, and, leaving the 
town behind us, skirted the 
shore of the bay. The road 
ran through a flat marshy 
country dotted with small 
Moorish-looking farms, separ- 
ated from one another by 
narrow dykes. The dykes were 
full of frogs, which barked 
incessantly. Teresita thought 
she might like them better 
in the morning, so we retraced 
our steps towards the brightly 
lighted city. 

It was on our way back to 
the Fonda that we discovered, 
on the quay, the perfect home 
from home, This was a little 
café facing the harbour, not 
far from the new Alameda, 
which is Ibiza’s supreme at- 
tempt at civic dignity. It was 
kept by twin brothers, who 
took it in turns to preside 
over the bar. They were 80 
exactly alike that it was only 
possible to distinguish them 
by the amount of English 
which they spoke. Our par- 
ticular brother had served for 
twelve years before the mast 
in an American sailing-ship, 
and talked English fairly well. 
He was a sad but kindly man, 
with thick black moustaches, 
like big cigars, which drooped 
despondently. He never smiled, 
but he was a paragon of courtesy 
and benevolence. Dressed in @ 
cloth cap, a more or less white 
shirt, and blue dungarees, he 
walked about his café with a 
nautical roll, filling up the 
coffee-cups from an aluminium 
kettle. 
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Teresita’s appearance is what 
is commonly termed “ striking.” 
In a Mallorcan café the natives 
would show obvious signs of 
having been struck. But the 
Ibicencas are much more man- 
nerly, and when we entered 
the café we were not unduly 
stared at. Our despondent 
friend came across to us and 
wished us a melancholy good- 
evening. It was a problem to 
know what to drink, and on 
this point he could not en- 
lighten us. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
here that you would like,’ he 
observed sadly. And there 
wasn’t. We looked at the rows 
of bottles of perilous local 
liqueurs—Frigola, anis Delmoro, 
Palo, and a dozen others— 
imitation Chartreuse, sham 
Benedictine, at the sham Amer 
picon, Barcelona brandy, all 
dressed up to look like 
Martell and ersatz Martini. 
(“ Vermouth Barcino es el Me- 
jor,” was the legend beneath a 
coloured picture of a young 
lady with straw-coloured hair, 
strolling through a landscape 
in patent-leather shoes, which 
hung on the wall. Alas! it 
was far from being a truthful 
legend.) Not even Domecq 
could our friend provide for 
us, 80 we made do with the 
Barcelonese alternative. Tere- 
sita, purring with pleasure and 
knowing herself the cynosure 
of every eye, took out her lip- 


The elect, who know how to 
use the unsurpassed handbooks 
of Mr Karl Baedeker, will be 
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stick and then rolled herself a 
not very successful cigarette 
out of contraband tobacco 
smuggled over from Gibraltar. 
I had not learnt the art of 
cigarette-rolling, so I smoked 
one of the “‘ Elegantes ” which 
I had bought at the Arren- 
dataria. You get fourteen of 
them for a peseta; they have 
cork-tips, are made of black 
Havana tobacco, and are pain- 
fully strong for any one who, 
like myself, is accustomed to 
it gaspers.”’ 

The café was moderately full. 
There were perhaps a dozen 
Ibicencas, dressed in black cor- 
duroy trousers, black hats, and 
collarless shirts; two or three 
Mallorcan sailors; and a pair 
of ancient sea-captains. Some 
were playing a gambling game 
very popular in the islands, 
but which I have never yet 
been able to follow, with queer 
cards not unlike Tarot cards. 
At midnight the inevitable quar- 
rel happened, but, in deference 
to Teresita’s presence and the 
bar-tender’s expostulations, the 
disputants did not produce their 
revolvers in the usual Ibizan 
manner. Instead, I think the 
quarrellers went off to the 
cinema. Teresita and I, un- 
usually sleepy after our voyage, 
departed to bed. I do not know 
when the Ibizans go to bed. I 
was never able to stay up late 
enough to discover. 


at once intrigued by the brevity 
of his comment (Spain and Por- 
tugal, 1908) on Ibiza. “...The 
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steamers from Alicante (149 m.) 
and from Valencia (161 m.) 
pass, after 11-12 hours, between 
the mountainous island of Ibiza, 
culminating in the Atalayasa 
(1500 ft.), and the flat island 
of Formentera. They stop for 
a few hours at Ibiza (British 
vice-consulate), the capital of 
the former, a town with 6327 
inhab., an old castle, and a 
cathedral (fine view), and reach 
Palma in 9 hrs. more.” You 
see, you aren’t really encour- 
aged to do more than land for 
that ‘‘few hours” and visit 
the “‘old castle’ (which does 
not exist), or to climb up to the 
‘cathedral (fine view),” which 
does. To the expert Baedeker- 


ite, the passage, being inter- 
preted, means that there is 
absolutely no tourist traffic to 
Ibiza, and that the whole island 


does not contain one single 
inn or hotel which could truth- 
fully be described even as 
“moderate.” If you are a 
thoroughly respectable person, 
with lots of suit-cases, trees 
for all your shoes, and wallets 
adequately lined with notes, 
you will take Mr Baedeker’s 
broad hint. If, on the other 
hand, you belong to the baggy- 
trousered impecunious kind of 
Continental tramp, you will 
take Mr Baedeker’s subtle hint. 
Mr Baedeker knows his busi- 
ness. To the amateur of islands 
Ibiza has everything to re- 
commend it. In size it is 
neither too large nor too small. 
At a rough calculation it is, I 
suppose, about twenty odd 
miles from end to end, and 
about a dozen miles broad. 
It is not mountainous, as_Mr 
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Baedeker states, but it is con- 
tinuously up and down—ridge 
after ridge of low but steep 
hills, partially covered with 
pines. The island is fairly 
fertile and well cultivated. Its 
principal export now, as for 
the past two thousand years 
or more, is salt. The salinas, 
or salt-pans, are about four or 
five miles from the town of 
Ibiza, at the southern extremity 
of the island, and consist of a 
number of shallow basins, cover- 
ing about six square miles, 
The principal villages are San 
Antonio on the west coast, 
Santa Eulalia on the east, 
and San Juan Bautista in the 
north. They are distant nine, 
ten, and fourteen miles respec- 
tively from Ibiza, and can all 
be reached very quickly by 
motor diligences, whose super- 
structures do not conceal the 
familiar outlines of the ubi- 
quitous “‘ flivver.”’ 

The two or three main roads 
of the island, legacies from 
the Roman period, are straight 
and good, but the lesser roads 
are scarcely possible for wheeled 
traffic. The island women make 
most of their journeys on 
donkey-back, and very pretty 
they look sailing slowly along 
the dusty carretara to do the 
day’s marketing. They sit their 
asses with the utmost grace, 
and hold their umbrellas at a 
coquettish angle, with a natural 
chic of which a Parisian would 
not be ashamed. On either 
side of the donkeys are big 
basket panniers, into which in- 
numerable articles can be safely 
stowed. The girls usually wear 
yellow handkerchiefs over the 
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backs of their heads, and brown 
or yellow shawls, They have, 
combined with a charming sim- 
plicity, all the subtle graces 
which women can acquire under 
an amorous sky. In Ibiza 
passions are hot, and women 
—since they are greatly in the 
minority—at a premium. When 
an Ibizan farmer’s daughter 
reaches @ marriageable age, an 
announcement is sent out to 
the district, and on an ap- 
pointed evening the ceremony 
of courtship takes place. The 
boys who turn up are each 
allowed ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour in which to do their 
best to win the maiden’s heart. 
Woe betide the boy who out- 
stays his allotted time by so 
much as thirty seconds! The 
Ibizans are hot-blooded, re- 
volvers are plentiful, and the 
police find it wiser not to 
investigate crimes passionels, 
After the last of the suitors 
has paid his last compliment, 
the girl makes her choice, the 
engagement is announced, and 
is no doubt celebrated by a 
great deal of eating and drink- 
ing and dancing. 

It is a good island for women. 
I don’t suppose they have votes, 
but—if the household of Sefior 
Torres Tur, our host at the 
Fonda del Commercio, is any- 
thing to go by—they certainly 
have power. I used to find 
my walks abroad with Teresita 
quite embarrassing. On one 
Sunday afternoon, within two 
kilometres of the city, she was 
handed no less than ten 
bouquets of wild flowers by 
ten smiling youths. Alas! I 
had to carry them home for 
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her through the broiling sun- 
shine, 

Ibiza is a town which looks 
very much larger than it really 
is, so effectively is it situated. 
It is divided into two halves. 
The lower town—La Marina— 
grew up outside the massive 
fortifications when the island. 
lost its riches, and the Corsairs 
ceased to be a menace. In the 
upper town, La Ciudad, are the 
houses of the wealthier inhabi- 
tants—some quite seigneurial . 
in their magnificence,—the Ca- 
thedral, the Bishop’s palace, 
the Barracks, and a small but 
extremely interesting museum, 
containing relics of the many 
civilisations — Greek, Roman, 
Phenician, Moorish — which 
have at different epochs estab- 
lished themselves upon the 
island. Just outside the walls 
of the city, on the hill-top, is 
the Pheenician necropolis of 
Ereso, which contains over two 
thousand tombs, which those 
who are sufficiently interested 
can enter. I was told that if 
I took a spade and dug, I 
should be almost certain to 
find something of interest— 
broken pottery, a statuette, per- 
haps coins. But Iam no digger, 
particularly under a broiling 
sun, and [I preferred, in the 
coolness of the museum, to 
admire the results of other 
people’s toil. The cathedral, 
which has a grey and weather- 
beaten appearance, is not really 
older than the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It stands on a site suc- 
cessively occupied by a Phe- 
nician temple of Baal, a Greek 
temple of Minerva, and a Moor- 
ish mosque. Inside, it is clean 
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and cool, and decorated in a 
queer Baroque style, no doubt 
by island craftsmen, with naive 
statues and pictures of the 
saints and painted altars mel- 
lowed by time into the most 
enchanting colour combinations. 
If La Ciudad evokes memories 
of the days when Ibiza was 
prosperous, when the export of 
its purple dyes, its terra-cotta 
figures, its salt and ore, at- 
tracted to it the embarrassing 
attentions of the pirates of the 
Mediterranean, there is at pres- 
ent, from the tourist’s stand- 
point, not a great deal to be 
seen there. The principal charm 
of the upper town is the view. 
From the ramparts by the 
cathedral you can look down 
upon the harbour, with its 
picturesque shipping, and across 
the bay to the lighthouse, and 
the little hills beyond it, all 
bathed in sunlight. Then walk- 
ing on under an archway, you 
find when you emerge an en- 
tirely fresh coup-d’eil in the 
opposite direction. Below you 
lies another enchanting stretch 
of coast-line. In the middle 
distance is an old stone tower 
standing on a small headland, 
and far away, on the horizon, 
is the dark outline of the cliffs 
of the island of Formentera. 
The stretch of sea here, as all 
round Ibiza, is studded with 
great solitary rocks and tiny 
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islands, about which the water 
breaks in a glittering froth of 
foam. The view was so ex- 
quisite, with the sunshine spark- 
ling on the yellow sands and 
the sapphire waters of the 
Mediterranean, that when Tere- 
sita and I first came upon it 
we found a comfortable place 
under a gnarled and twisted 
olive-tree, and stayed there, so 
full of sheer happiness that we 
did not want to speak. It 
was just too good to be true: 
the island of our dreams. After 
an hour or so, as I suffer, in 
sunshiny countries, from an 
inability to keep my clothes on, 
I made my way with difficulty 
down the hillside to the shore, 
and, finding a convenient cave, 
discarded the offending gar- 
ments and slipped into the 
sea. The rocks were sharp, 
and cut my feet, and there 
were tiresome drifts of seaweed, 
but I did not care. I lay on 
my back, cradled in the clear 
sparkling water, and looked 
up at the sky, and could have 
found no unhappy thing to 
think about had I tried never 
so desperately. The trials and 
afflictions of this mortal life 
were simply washed out of my 
memory, and my heart sang 
inside me in sheer thankful- 
ness for a rapture of the 
senses which I had never ex- 
pected to experience again. 


IV. 


The people of Ibiza are the 
very soul of kindness to the 
forastero. As a good host will 
treat an honoured guest, so 


they welcome the strangers 
who come among them. Their 
unaffected courtesy and friend- 
liness, and their unwillingness 
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to exploit the traveller finan- 
cially—on occasions they even 
make it difficult for him to 
pay the modest,sum he owes,— 
do much to, convince one that 
the modern commercialised civ- 
ilisation is really as black as 
philosophers and poets love. to 
paint it. .On one occasion, 
when we had completely lost 
our way, we came by chance 
upon a farmhouse. A group 
of labourers and a middle-aged 
man, rather better, dressed than 
the peasants, were leaning over 
the mud wall in front of the 
house, laughing and talking 
together in the cool of the 
evening. Taking my courage 
in both hands, I went up to 
them and asked them in French 
whether they could tell me the 
way. Luckily, the superior 
individual, who turned out to 
be the owner of the farm, 
understood French, and could 
himself speak it a little. He 
at once came out to us and in- 
sisted upon guiding us through 
his beautifully cultivated farm 
and putting us upon our road. 
All the time he carried on a 


Stream of conversation, some-- 


times in Castilian for Teresita, 
sometimes in French for me. 
Following the island custom, he 
asked us our Christian names, 
and called us by them in the 
most gracious manner conceiv- 
able. Nor did he part with 
us when we emerged from his 
domain on to the footpath. 
We must visit a friend of his, 
he insisted, who had a wonder- 
ful aquarium full of langostas. 
He simply would not be denied. 
We came to the langosta- 
VOL, COXV.—NO. MCCCIV. 


merchant’s house, and. were 


ushered into the yard at the 


back, and introduced to a very 
tall, very fat, and very cheer- 
ful old gentleman, and to his 
son, his daughter, and her 
young man. Before we were 
shown the lobsters, the boy of 
the house, a student at the 
“University,” of. Ibiza, was 
urged to display to us his know- 
ledge of English, ‘There fol- 
lowed a rather horrifying cross- 
examination. _ What is your 
name? What age have you? 
What does your father? What 
number peoples has city of 
Lon-don? Luckily, though he 
could pose these pulverising 
questions, his English did not 
enable him to understand our 
replies. After we had compli- 
mented Don Jaime on his son’s 
proficiency in English, we were 
invited to go down on our 
knees and peer into a hole. 
Far below us the innocent 
langostas, at present in, ignor- 
ance of their ultimate fate, 
were moving about in consider- 
able numbers. After this we 
were shown a strange Heath- 
Robinson device of little canals, 
traps, pumps, and pulleys by 
which first the langostas. were 
lured into their prison, and 
secondly, the water in it was 
kept continually in motion while 
they were there. It was a most 
baffling and complicated ar- 
rangement, and Teresita was so 
taken aback by it that it was 
four minutes before she could 
scrape together enough Cas- 
tilian to tell our host how 
clever she thought it. She did 
so at last, however, and Don 
21 
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Jaime’s face broke up into one 
vast beam. The ‘langosta-trap 
was the pride and joy of his 
life. ; 

Night had fallen, and the 
stars had already lit their 
glittering lamps in the velvet 
black infinity above us, ‘when 
we at last set off home, four 
abreast, down the dusty carre- 
tara, Neither Don Jaime, nor 
his friend Juan, would leave 
us until they had seen us safely 
te our fonda, and all the way 
they gave us lessons in Ibicenca, 
pointing to the stars, the olive- 
trees, and the simple objects 
that we passed en route, and 
telling us their names in the 
island patois. 

After some days of exploring 
Thiza, during’ which we went 
into all the churches, visited 
the cool and shady meat-market 
which has a fountain in the 
centre and is bright with scarlet 
geraniums, and the general mar- 
ket, which is a replica of the 
Parthenon, and the Alameda, 
with its rival cinemas and its 
comic statue of a Cuban patriot 
leaning forward with out- 
stretched sword over the naked 
form of a young lady who 
offers him a laurel wreath ; after 
we had tipped the three official 
beggars of the city—including 
the ancient lady who stands 
outside the great stone gate- 
way flanked by headless Roman 
statues which leads into La 
Ciudad, and stretches out in 
silence a withered and com- 
pelling arm; after we had 
done all these things, and in 
the intervals many times re- 
visited our favourite café, Tere- 
sita decided that we ought to 
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go for a tour round the island, 
and visit the official sights, 
All T could think of as a means 
of enlightenment: as to what 
constituted ‘the official sights 
was that we should make a 
call at the British Vice-Con- 
sulate. We found the place 
at last: it was a grain-mer- 
chant’s office on the quay. 
The top storey of a house lower 
down was for some reason 
decorated with the Royal Arms 
of our country, but a young 
gentleman, guessing our errand, 
had caught us at the door and 
redirected us. We walked into 
the office, but there was no 
grain - merchant — only a few 
rickety chairs, a large scale 
map of Ibiza, regulations for 
matriages, and innumerable 
flies. We waited a ‘long time, 
wondering why the business 
of Great Britain was thus 
negleeted, when at last a*very 
warm perspiring gentleman ar- 
rived and greeted us in Spanish. 
He led us into an inner room, 
and we sat down. He appeared 
to be overcome with agitation, 
and I gathered that the cause 
of it was that we were the 
only members of the British 
Empire on whom he had ever 
in his life set eyes. We asked 
him about the sights of Ibiza, 
and his agitation only increased. 
He uttered at last strange 
sounds from a toothless and 
roofless mouth, which appeared 
to mean, “No English.” He 
couldn’t speak a word. It 
was really most embarrassing 
for everybody. And how the 
good man wanted to be really 
useful! It was, I guessed, 
his supreme emotional moment, 
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the climax of his official career ; 
put we couldn’t help him out 
of it, because Teresita had 
temporarily mislaid her Span- 
ish. So we shook hands several 
times over, we bowed, the 
consul and I took off our hats 
to each other, and off we went. 
“Does he get paid for it?” 
Teresita mused. Women are 
so painfully practical ! 

Since the consul couldn’t 
help us, we decided to get 
into a diligence and see what 
happened. No one could tell 
us where or when the diligence 
started. Apparently it went 


when it felt inclined. Luckily, 
quite by chance, we found one 
on the point of departure, and 
were soon bumping down the 
highway towards the tiny port 
of San Antonio. 

For eight miles or so the 


road passed between low red 
hills covered with pines, with 
well-cultivated fields upon their 
slopes, and white houses with 
flat roofs dotted here and there 
about them; and then sud- 
denly the long narrow inlet, a 
streak of sapphire amidst the 
surrounding red and green, be- 
came visible, and a few min- 
utes later the car entered the 
Village, and drew up, panting, 
before the fonda La Esmeralda. 
It does not take long to explore 
San Antonio. By the water- 
side is a little square, planted 
With acacia-trees, which forms 
the focus of the village life. In 
the centre is a fortified church, 
Whitewashed and dazzling in 
the sunlight. There are per- 
haps two hundred little houses 
Mm the village, arranged in 
clean but narrow streets cut- 
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ting one another at right angles. 
Beyond the confines of the 
village is a bare and stony 
stretch of land, which separates 
it from the sea-shore, Below 
is the long narrow harbour. 
Half-way between the village 
and the sea a stone jetty 
stretches out an arm into the 
harbour to protect the group of 
faluchas which lie at anchor. 
The whole scene is enchanting, 
and in the heat of the afternoon 
we could not bring ourselves 
to leave it to go in search of 
the cave church of Santa Ines, 
or to look for Moorish pottery, 
which, it is said, can be picked 
up by the armful in its neigh- 
bourhood. Instead, we walked 
along by the creek to the cliff’s 
edge, and sat looking across the 
island-studded Mediterranean, 
watching the sun sparkling on 
the white foam and on the 
dancing waves. When we re- 
turned to the fonda, our inn- 
keeper, his wife, his mother, 
and his handsome son and 
daughters showed us their best 
bedroom, and very clean and 
comfortable it looked. They 
also gave us an_ excellent 
luncheon, though the wine they 
offered us to wash it down 
with was dark and acid, and 
could not be made drinkable 
even with a large admixture 
of water. 

Santa Eulalia, on the eastern 
side of the island, is a slightly 
larger village than San Antonio, 
and is generally considered the 
more beautiful of the two. It 
has an interesting, well-situated, 
fortified church and priest’s 
house, a real brook full of 
water all the year round, an 
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old water-mill, two fondas, and 
a@ shady central plaza sloping 
down to the sea. A few 
kilometres beyond it is a smaller 
and more remote village, San 
Carlos. Here the road ends 
abruptly. Nothing could be 
more tranquil, more completely 
primitive, isolated, and for- 
gotten. Even the commotion 
once caused by the working of 
@ copper-mine, the venture of 
an English company, whose 
derelict plant decays by the 
roadside between the two vil- 
lages, is a thing of the past. 
The mine has been abandoned, 
its English manager is gone, 
and only its deserted buildings 
and rusty machinery remain 
to bear witness to the un- 
quenchable optimism of the 
English investor. The church 
of St Carlos, a plain white- 
washed building, approached 
through a charming loggia, is 
decorated with a childlike 
naiveté in a queer, rustic, 
Baroque style. As in all the 
island churches, the painted 
wooden effigies of the saints 
wait patiently for their annual 
outings on either side of the 
aisle. For those who wish to 
hide themselves amid beauti- 
ful surroundings, among an 
unspoilt peasantry, I can think 
of no hamlet more suitable 
for their purpose than San 
Carlos, where the roadway ends 
at the church door. It ends, I 
suppose, as roads should end : 
because it has nowhere else to 
go to. We should never have 
chanced on it had we not, after 
missing the diligence in Ibiza, 
hired for our journey the one 
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privately-owned Ford car which 
the island possesses. The 
owner, wishing to make the 
most of the occasion, insisted 
on taking us as far as the 
road permitted him to go, 
We saw this sporting indi- 
vidual again at night, lolling 
in a box at the cinema, no 
doubt with the one and only 
courtesan. He was a young 
man, rather flashily dressed, 
but a sad sight to look upon, 
for his head had been shaved 
all over as if he had recently 
suffered from an unpleasant 
skin disease. The two girls 
who danced and sang in tur, 
after the pictures—their names 
were Angelita Rubio and Marie 
Benito,—were staying in our 
fonda, and Teresita, with her 
usual skill, picked them up 
when we got home after the 
performance. We went up to 
their room, and sat under the 
stars on their deep square 
balcony, singing songs and 
drinking dubious ocréme- de- 
menthe. There were several 
vaguely theatrical males at- 
tached to them—they, perhaps, 
were playing at the rival cinema, 
—and the whole party wer 
gay and lively as children, and 
almost as pleased with Tere- 
sita’s underclothes as little Mar- 
garita had been. They had 
the true strolling player's gift 
of making themselves at home, 
and I can remember few 
happier evenings. Teresita 
noted down the airs of maty 
of their songs in her patent 
musical shorthand, and whel 
she plays or sings the tune 
we heard that evening, the 
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whole scene comes back to 
me—the blaze of stars over- 
head, the lapping of the sea 
against the quayside, the groan- 
ing of the faluchas jostling one 
another in the harbour, and 
the vivacious faces of the blonde 
Angelita and the dark-haired 
Marie as they sang, argued, and 
chattered through the Southern 
night. 

All good things have a way 
of coming to too quick an end, 
and our visit to Ibiza was no 
exception. Almost, however, 
the fates intervened to keep 
us where we were. When the 
time came for us to depart, 
our old friend the Canalejas, 
due to arrive at 8 P.M., was 
not, we discovered, expected 
to arrive before two in the 
morning. What more natural 
than that we should while away 
the hours by taking a nap? 
We did so, and I remember 
no more till Teresita came into 
my room, shook me, and said, 
“Isn’t that the siren?” We 
looked out of the window. 
There, indeed, was the Canalejas 
on the very point of departure. 
Sefior Torres Tur arrived, much 
agitated. We had five minutes, 
he said. ‘Telling Teresita to 
pack, I threw my clothes on, 
Tushed downstairs, and paid 
the bill. Friendly bandits ar- 
Tived from nowhere in great 
agitation. They flew upstairs, 
seized our luggage, and de- 
seended. We followed, breath- 
less, and, waving our farewells, 
pursued them to the ship. Too 
late; the gangway was already 
up, and the donkey-engine was 
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rattling. But no, all was not 
lost. Telling us to follow, the 
bandits raced to the nearest 
steps, and jumped into a small 
boat. We jumped too. Only 
at that moment did I feel 
grateful to the Canalejas for 
being leisurely in her move- 
ments. We reached her with- 
out much difficulty—before do- 
ing so the bandits extracted 
fifteen pesetas from me—and 
seized the rope-ladder which 
had been let down for us. As 
a delicate attention, great puffs 
of steam were emitted from 
the internals of the ship to 
make our climb as uncomfort- 
able as possible. At last we 
reached the deck. The bandits 
followed with our bags, threw 
them over the gunwale, and 
disappeared. We were on 
board ; that was about all we 
could say. I thought regret- 
fully of my tie, my red-leather 
slippers, Teresita’s Kodak, and 
all the other treasures which 
in our haste had been left 
behind. But most regretfully 
of all I thought of Ibiza. 
Why had we left it? What 
had we been thinking of ? 
The yellow eye of the light- 
house winked knowingly, and 
without a trace of sympathy. 
The steward, with the same 
four days’ beard, the same 
dirty canvas coat, and almost 
toothless mouth, openly derided 
us. The dream was all over, 
nothing left of it but a memory, 
the sweets of which are not 
unmixed with the bitterness of 
regret. Partir c’est mourir un 


peu ! 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN IVAN KORAVITCH. 


LATE QF THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN ARMY. 


BY VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


I, HOW THE CAPTAIN ACTED AS A JUDGE. 


CAPTAIN IVAN KORAVITOH, 
late of the Imperial Russian 
Army, took another of the 
little brown cigarettes from 
the box beside him, struck a 
match with a fine gesture, held 
it aloft for a2 moment or two 
while he made some remark 
in the general conversation, 
lit the cigarette with lightning 
rapidity, gave his character- 
istic twist of the right side 
of his dark, carefully waxed 
moustache, and broke into a 
laugh. 

A tall, upright, soldierly look- 
ing fellow was Captain Ivan 
Koravitch, with coal-black hair, 
dark eyes that flashed excitedly 
at times, intelligent counte- 
nance, and a tout ensemble 
which was the exemplification 
of intense alertness. His ges- 
tures, even for a foreigner, 
were wonderful: hands, head, 
eyes—even his whole body— 
accompanying his speech with 
irresistible descriptive emphasis. 

He spoke English well and 
rapidly, sometimes, however, 
bringing in curious expressions 
and intonations which, never- 
theless, never seemed to be out 
of harmony. 

* Yes, I tell you. Last week 
I paid a visit to your English 
law courts. Splendid! The 


judge, arrayed in his gown 
and wig, sat so! Very fine!” 

In @ moment he had enacted 
the part of that judge. Lean- 
ing forward over the table, one 
hand grasping an imaginary 
pen, the other held to his 
puckered forehead, one actu- 
ally saw that bewigged func- 
tionary engaged in listening to 
conflicting evidence. 

“The prisoner, in a big box, 
was very tired. He had been 
standing for a long time.” 

Here he sprang from his 
seat and leaned over the back 
of his arm-chair, letting his 
hands hang loosely down: the 
very picture of weariness. 

“The advocate, in a black 
gown ”—and he shook out his 
coat,—“ was asking many ques- 
tions of a witness who was very 
confused, trying to make him 
say ‘No’ when he meant 
‘Yes.’ Splendid !” 

“Ah!” and he threw hin- 
self back in his chair and re- 
lighted his cigarette. ‘‘ But it 
was much too long—like all 
your English law. Why have 
you not a code of laws as we 
had in Russia before the Rev- 
olution? Yes? Everything 
was contained in a book—so 
big!” 

A rapid manipulation of his 
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hands, and, a vision of a;com- 
pact volume immediately sug- 
gested itself. 

“This, case—the one I saw 
—had already lasted for three, 
days. Every one ,was ; tired, 
The jury? Ah! They, tried 
very hard not to sleep,; Yes ?” 

And he reclined in: his. chair 
with a deep yawn to portray 
the truly British juryman. .: 

“* Justice,”’ he resumed, “* you 
portray as @ figure. who is 
blindfold, Splendid.!, Because 
she is blindfold. she, ,must; 
stand still or walk very, slow—- 
she cannot go .quick if,,she 
tries.. And she holds.a pair of 
scales to, weigh out money, for 
the ,advocates—-who keep. her, 
blindfold, because if, she were 
allowed. to see; and. go, quick, 
they would not get the big— 
what, do you call.it ?—yes !— 
fees ! f? 39 ; na 

He threw the stump, of ‘his 
cigarette on, the, fire, lighted 
another, placed his, forefinger 
on the side of his nose, leaned 
forward in his _ and said , 
impressively — 

“Now, when I was a judge I, 
took the bandage off the eyes 
of, justice, and, she went quick 
—yes, very quick, Splendid ! 

“Ah, you look. astonished ? 
But all,the same I tell you once 
I was a judge.; No; I dmow 
hothing about the law. Iam, 
a soldier. I know how, to fight 
@ leetle. It is,my work., But 
I was told,to be. a judge. I 
will explain to you. 

“It; was years.ago,, when I 
Was @ young. man,; before our 
war with Japan, broke out: 
Previously I, was in. Manchuria 
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and China, Oh yes, you smile 
and ask why, the Russians did. 
not, evacuate Manchuria as they 
had promised... Pouf! , Have 
you even yet withdrawn, from , 
Egypt? Yes %,, Also, you re-, 
mark. that ..we treated , the 
Chinese. badly,? You, speak of 
General Gribsky’s .massacre at 
Blagovestchenska—some, day I 
may tell you a story ,of dit. 
Yes ?:, We. may, also talk of 
what the English have ‘done 
in some of your leetle wars., 
Pouf!,, Also the Tai-Ping, re- 
bellion !, Even your great, and, 
good Gordon , was . very stern, 
and did not spare. «In war,one, 
cannot spare, 

.“* But I. must tell you. It” 
happened like, this... 1. was, 
very ,much; in want, of some, , 
money... I had., borrowed in 
| advance on. my pay, and was 
in. debt,. It is. not good when , 
one gets.into the hands .of a 
veterinary, surgeon. officer—it is , 
he who,often advances money, 
Ha,, ha, ha !;;Some day. I will 
tell you a funnee story about -a , 
surgeon, but not. now, 1: was 
being pressed, and I had no, 
money. 

“* But, fortunately, my col- 
onel was.a friend. , Splendid ! 
He had nearly got into trouble 
at Petrograd, over a, question, 
of contracts in which ;he put 
money; into; his ‘pocket; Pout! 
Yon say all. was bribery in, 
Russia? Yes? .It..may be, 
true. , But. you-—you are not 
always clean. Have I not heard, 
of , promotions in your Army 
of men who, have friends among 
your nobles? Is. it not that 
many of your Government, offi- 
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cials are related to your Min- 
isters ? Please’ do not talk! 
But this colonel. I had helped 
him. I had’ signed papers to 
show he had’ been honest. So 
he was my friend. Yes ? 

“Well, we were quartered 
for a time in Hai Cheng, a 
place that was important be- 
fore the war, and there were 
many Chinese. One day the 
colonel came to me and said— 

“* Koravitch, do you wish 
to make some money ? ’” 

“T answered, ‘ Yes, of course ! 
Is it that there will be fighting, 
my colonel, and that we shall 
loot a town ? * 

“For that is, to a soldier, 
one of the great chances of war. 
I often prayed that my regi- 
ment might take a leetle town. 
A leetle one, look you, for then 
I should go straight to the 
bank and fill my pockets. In 
a big city, like London or 
Berlin, it would not, of course, 
be allowed. But in a leetle 
town, no one will say any- 
thing. Splendid ! 

“But my colonel shook his 
head. 

“*No. There is too much 
peace just now—alas! It is 
not that, Captain Koravitch. 
But, all the same, I can help 
you to get some money’ if 
you will listen. There is a 
vacancy here for a civil official, 
and the Government has asked 
me to name a man‘ to fill the 
post. I will send in your name, 
if you like ?’ 

*** But what is it ?'’ I asked. 

© Tt is the office of judge in 
the native courts—and the pay 
is good.’ 
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“*T laughed very much. And 
I said to my colonel what I 
said to you just now, ‘I am 
@ soldier. I know nothing of 
judging. How can I? Be- 
sides, I do not understand the 
Chinese language.’ 

‘But he gave me a wink. 
‘Tt is all right,’ he said ; ‘ that 
does not matter. Besides, you 
speak English very well, and 
that. will help. I will say to 
the Government that you are 
the right man. For the rest— 
it is nothing. There will be 
an interpreter, and you will 
sit ina chair and listen to 
what he translates. And when 
you have heard all of the case 
before you, you will sentence 
the prisoner to two—three— 
four months’ imprisonment ; 
what you like. Or you will 
let him go free if he is inno- 
cent. But he will not be 
innocent. They are all ras- 
cals, these Chinese, and you 
will do best to sentence every 
man—they will respect you 
more.’ 

“**Oh,’ I replied ; ‘ justice is 
very easy, my colonel. Splen- 
did!’ 

“But he raised his finger. 
So! And he said— 

“* Wait a minute, my friend. 
There are two more things to 
say to you. First, this ap- 
pointment will only be for 
three months, for they will 
send out a permanent judge 
from Petrograd. And secondly, 
in those three months there is 
something you must do if you 
wish to get a good reward. 
These Oliitiese are too fond of 
going to law with one another 
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—for every trifle. The Govern- 
ment does not like: it. It does 
not look well. If .you can 
show a great lessening of the 
number of cases at the end of 
the three months—good ! You 
understand ? ’ 

“*T will give them all very 
long 0° rpevaliggs every- 
thing,’ I said. 

*“* Ah, no!’ replied the; col- 
onel, ‘ That will not do at all. 
Because then every Chinese 
who has ah enemy will bring 
him before you, and. swear 
that he has done him a wrong.’ 

“* Phen I will set; them all 
free.’ 

“*No, no! If you do that 
there will be much erime,; for 
all will say, ‘This judge, he 
is very merciful; we.can' do 
what we like; he will not 
punish us. No; you must not 
do that, Captain Koravitch.’ 

“* But what must I do, my 
colonel? Yes?’ 

“The colonel, he got up 
from his chair, and tapped me 
on the shoulder. ‘ You are a 
clever man, Koravitch,’ he said. 
‘You will find a plan out of 
your head, Come; shall I, 
then, telegraph to Petrograd 
that you will take the post ? ’ 

“T told him I would take 
it. Two days afterwards the 
reply came. ‘The colonel’s re- 
commendation was accepted, 
and I was appointed as a judge 
for three months. Splendid ! 

“But my troubles soon began. 
It was not so easy as I had 
thonght. -The next week I 
went to the court, and took my 
place in the; judge’s chair. 
There was. an interpreter, a 
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grinning Chinaman, who made 
to me a low bow, :and talkéd 
to me in pigeon-English. He 
knew no Russian or French, 
and it was ;because I could 
speak English that the, colonel 
had been able to recommend 
me, 

‘I made my: face look sol- 
emn,; and I said, ‘ Bring in the 
first .case!’ And in came 
eleyen Ohinese, They were all 
dressed alike; you could not 
tell one from the other: Also 
they were all talking at the 
top of their voices. ‘Yes? (iI 
stamped with my foot, and 
shouted to,:them to keep quiet, 
and a policeman got behind 
them and pulled their pigtails, 


one after, the: other—those were 


days when all Chinese wore pig- 
Peo When aed were quiet 

I said— 

** * Now, what is cbinsonse q’ 

**The interpreter pushed one 
of the men forward, and said-—— 

** All. lightee !,, This’ one 
piecee man complainant..| Him 
velly honest. piecee man ;; much 
topside good.’ 

‘* Then he pushed another 
forward. 

“<*This piecee .man defen- 
dant. Him owe complainant 
muchee money. When com- 
plainant askee for money, him 
makee fistee and hittee him 
topside one piecee . stomach 
chop chop velly much. hurtee. 
All lightee !’ 
| “ Then the defendant 
screamed out something,..and 
the interpreter pulled his pig- 
tailto quiet him. 

** But who are the other 
nine men ?’*I asked. 

212 
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“*They. piecee | witnesses. 
These three see him hittee 
topside stomach—these six say 
him ‘no ‘hittee—no can do, ‘be- 
cause complainant knockee him 
down chop chop ‘first,’ 

It was what you call ‘con- 
fusion, especially as all Chinese 
are liars. I began to try the 
case, The interpreter told’ me 
the complainant’s story. ‘I 
did' not’ know if ‘he ‘spoke 
truth. How could I? Then 
the three witnesses for the 
prosecution, they all swore that 
the defendant had savagely 
assaulted the‘other. After that, 
the six witnesses for the defence 
swore that ‘it was no stich 
thing, but that the complainant 
had assaulted the defendant. 
Then the defendant jabbered 
something. 

““*'What does he say?’ I 
asked the interpreter. 

““* Him ‘say’ him no’ there 
one time, All a same makee 
offeling' one ‘piecee father’s 
tomb. plenty far away. No 
can hittee one piecee stomach 
topside. But him one’ velly 
bad piecee liar,’ he added for 
my edification. ‘ All lightee !’ 

“TI began to see there was 
another reason why the figure 
of justice is blind. She can 
never. know ‘the truth! Yes ? 
I looked at my notes—for I 
had tried to ‘take down the 
evidence; They were like this:” 

And Captain Ivan Koravitech 


ticked off the items on his - 


fingers. 

*‘ First, the complainant said 
he had been -assaulted by the 
defendant. '' Secondly, three 
men saw the defendant: strike 
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the complainant. Thirdly, six 
mén saw ‘the complainant as- 
sault the defendant. Fourthly, 
the ‘defendant said he was not 
there at all, but was engaged 
at‘the time in making an offer- 
ing to his ancestral shrine. 


Splendid ! 


“How could I know what 
was the truth? My head was 
whirling himself inside him- 
self. I could not tell what had 
happened.’ But'I was a judge, 
and I must administer the law 
and do justiee.' So I said— 

“* The defendant is guilty. 
He ‘shall go to prison for two 
months.’ 

“Then they began to scream 
again, and I’ shouted to the 
interpreter to' tell the police to 
take them all out, As the com- 


‘plainant went’ out I saw him 


put money into the  inter- 
preter’s' hand, Splendid ! 

‘** There were two'other cases, 
very much the same.: I could 
not understand either of them. 
I did not know anything about 
them. But I-sentenced the de- 
fendants' in each case; and 
then' I went back to my quar- 
ters and drank wodka. 

** But I said to myself, ‘ This 
will not do, Ivan. ‘You have 
to stop this litigation, and this 
morning’ you have done noth- 
ing at all) You must find a 
plan.’ ‘So ‘I smoked many 
cigarettes, and at last an idea 
came into my head. WS 

“The day’ before ‘the next 


‘eourt was to be held I sent 


for my serjeant, and I said‘ to 
68 * Michael, I wish’ you to 
do ‘something for me, but you 
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are not to talk about it. Pre- 
pare for me three or four 
bamboo rods, but they must 
be strong and thin; do you 
understand % ’ 

* * Yes, my captain ! ’ 

“And to-morrow you will 
attend me at the court, bring- 
ing with you two corporals. 
Ah, yes—and let one of them 
be Petrowski. He is ® man 
with much muscle in his arms. 
Go, then, and see that you 
do not forget !’ 

“He saluted me and left 
me. I smiled to myself inside 
my cheeks, for I knew I should 
astonish very much those Chin- 
ese on the morrow. 

“So! The next day I went 
to the court. My serjeant and 
the two corporals had already 
arrived, and saluted me when 
ITentered. I think the officials 
wondered a little why they 
were present. So I took my 
seat in the judge’s chair, looked 
@ leetle solemn in the face, and 
said that I was ready to begin. 
So an official threw open the 
door and called for the first 
case, and the interpreter sta- 
tioned himself ready to make 
me explanations. 

“In they came, all in a fine 
hurry. Another lot of Chinese, 
all alike ; all chattering as loud 
as they could talk. When 
they had been pulled by their 
Pigtails until they were silent, 
I asked the interpreter to 
explain what the case was 
about. 

“* All lightee,’ he said, and 
he pushed two of them to the 
front, and pointed them out as 
the complainant and defendant, 
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just as he had done the other 
time, 

**This one piecee man him 
say other velly bad piecee man. 
Takee one, two, tree first chop 
clothes from his shop and lun 
away. Him lun too; catchee 
all a same one piecee velly bad 
man and makee give to police 
all a plopper.’ } 

“All right,’ I, said. ‘I 
understand. He accuses the 
other of stealing. Very well. 
Now the others? I suppose 
them to be witnesses. Yes ?’ 

‘‘ The interpreter, he pointed 
to the row of nine men, and 
they all grinned very much 
when he said— 

**Mhese four piecee men 
standing outside shop see him 
makee walkee chop chop all 
alongee street and swear him 
makee steal clothes. And these 
five piecee men all a same 
swear him no steal. No can 
do. They see piecee man one 
time two miles where no can 
steal. All lightee !’ 

** Aha!’ I said within my- 
self, ‘this man is very clever. 
He will make what is called an 
alibi.’ 

“The complainant then 
stepped a leetle nearer, opened 
his mouth, and poured out a 
torrent of words. Then he 
stopped, and the interpreter 
began to translate to me all 
that he had said. 

“**Him say him walkee in 
shop——’ he began; but I 
held up my hand to make 
him cease. 

*** Stop,’ I shouted. ‘I am 
not yet ready. Take hold of 
your tongue.’ 
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* * Serjeant !’ 

“The serjeant stepped for- 
ward and saluted. 

*“*Have you those rods I 
you to bring with 


ordered 
you ?’ 

“* Yes, my captain! ’ 

“*So! That is very good. 
Take them all out of the room, 
you and your corporals. Yes! 
I say; take them all—the 
complainant, the defendant, the 
four witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, and the five witnesses for 
the defence—all of them. Let 
them be guarded by the police, 
so that they do not run away. 
Then take them one by one and 
do what I now tell you. Cor- 
poral Petrowski shall first give 
each one of them ten strokes 
with the bamboo rod, yes! It 
is my order. Then I will hear 
the case! Splendid!’ 

“All this time the inter- 
preter was looking at me in 
much astonishment. He could 
not understand what I was 
saying, because I spoke in 
Russian. 

“Go! Take them all out !’ 
I said again to the serjeant. 
The interpreter saw them all 
going away, and he began to 
say— 

**But you no listen what 
piecee man——’ 

“* Stop!’ I shouted at him, 
‘go outside yourself and you 
will see what is to happen. 
When my men have finished 
with them bring them back. 
Then I will hear.’ 

** And I put on a fierce look 
—so! In a very few moments 
those Chinamen were yelling 
outside, and I heard the swish 
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sound of the rods. Even the 
police attendants turned pale. 

** After a while in came that 
string of men, half of them 
howling for pain. Oh, I tell 
you I had taken the bandage 
off the eyes of justice and had 
made her move very quick. 
The serjeant saluted. 

“*Have they all 
flogged ? ’ 

“* Yes, my captain ! ’ 

** * Especially the witnesses ?’ 

“* All of them, my cap- 
tain !’ 

““* That is good. Now—you 
may begin,’ I said to the inter- 
preter. 

**' Ha, ha, ha! 
much amusement. Yes? It 
was @ very short trial. The 
witnesses were rubbing them- 
selves behind themselves. They 
were not very comfortable, you 
see. Also they had not much 
to say. The complainant, he 
was very much astonished. He 
asked why he had been beaten. 
I said it was to make justice 
more sure. The interpreter 
translated to him, but he did 
not seem to understand. The 
witnesses for the defence had 
to have their pigtails pulled 
before they would speak at all. 
In a few minutes I said—. 

“‘*Mhe defendant is guilty. 
He shall go to prison for four 
months. This time I shall be 
merciful. Tell the witnesses 
for the defence that I forgive 
them.’ Splendid! 

“*T looked round the court. 
There were smiles on the faces 
of the serjeant and the cor- 
porals. But there were 10 
smiles on the faces of the 


been 


It made me 
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others. Have you not an 
expression in your Shakespeare 
about a Daniel that came to 





judgment. Yes? Ah, I 
thought so. Very well; I 
was Daniel. And the Chinese 


had never seen Daniel before. 
They were heathens. But they 
began to understand. 

“Then I called for the next 
case. The attendant went out. 
I waited for a long time. 
Presently he came back with 
only two men, and said some- 
thing to the interpreter. And 
the interpreter said to me— 

“*This one piecee man com- 
plainant. This one defendant. 
Him say him set house all 
alightee fire plentee.’ 

“*Stop a moment,’ I in- 
terrupted him; ‘ where, then, 
are the witnesses ? ’ 

“*No can find piecee wit- 
ness. They all lun away chop 
chop. No likee come.’ 

““*Oh, they do not like to 
come! Yes? Why?’ 

““*Saw other piecee witness 
hittee hard. No likee beat 
topside.’ 

“Very well,’ I said; ‘then 
there is only one thing to be 
done. If there are no witnesses, 
it is, of course, more difficult 
to give justice. Serjeant, you 
will see that these two men 
have fifteen strokes each before 
I shall begin.’ 

“*But — sir — this piecee 
man him first chop  velly 
good——’ 

“IT waved my hand. 

“*I will hear nothing till 
they are both flogged. Take 
them out, serjeant ! ’ 

“Well, after they had both 
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been beaten with the rods and 
had come in to be heard, again 
I administered justice. The 
defendant got a sentence of 
three months, and I asked for 
the next case. There was an- 
other long time of waiting. 
Presently the interpreter him- 
self went out. When he came 
back he said— 

*“*No can do. Too muchee 
lun away chop chop. All a 
same finished plentee quick. 
No piecee man wantee beat top- 
side. Allee gone away. All 
lightee ! ’ 

“IT had made justice walk 
very quick, you see—so quick 
that they did not try to catch 
her. For next week when I 
went to the court there were 
no cases at all for me to hear. 
No one would come to be 
judged, and no one would 
bring any one else to be judged. 
And even if they had, they 
could not have made any wit- 
nesses come. Splendid ! 

““ What was the end of it? 
You need not ask me this. 
Every one was very much 
pleased. The Government was 
very much pleased because I 
had done what they required 
of me. The Chinese were 
pleased, because they saw I 
was an impartial judge—TI 
flogged them all! And they 
stopped going to law, which 
was very good for them. Yes ? 
And I was very much pleased, 
because I had nothing to do— 
which is always very good. 
The interpreter also had noth- 
ing to do. But he was not 
very much pleased, because he 
was not paid for doing noth- 
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ing. I was paid. {The Govern- 
ment sent me a ukase, thank- 
ing me for what I had done 
in making the Chinese peace- 
able among themselves. Also 
they gave me a reward besides 
my pay.” 

Captain Ivan Koravitch 
mixed himself a whisky-and- 
soda, took a drink of it, 
shrugged his shoulders, and 
blew out his lips. 

“B-r-r-r-r! It is not so 
good as wodka—this whisky 
of yours. And so when the 
money came I paid off all 
my debts the same morning. 
I was very happy. Yes? In 
the evening I invited the col- 
onel and the rest of the officers 
of my regiment to dine with 
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me at a restaurant. After din- 
ner we had many Benedictines. 
Very good ! ” 

He felt in his,)box for a 
cigarette. It was empty. He 
had smoked them all. He 
threw up his hands, an expres- 
sion of abject misery on his 
face. 

** Ah—you are kind! 
I will take a cigar. 
you!” 

He rolled it with his long 
restless fingers. 

“So! A light — please! 
Also,” he went on, “‘ that night 
we played much at cards. And 
I lost all that remained to me 
of the money—mostly to my 
colonel. He also was very 
much pleased. Splendid !” 


Yes ; 
Thank 


Il. HOW THE CAPTAIN ROBBED THE BANK AT JARONOK. 


Captain Ivan Koravitch put 
down the newspaper he had 
been reading, shrugged his 
shoulders violently, twisted his 
moustache, and exclaimed— 

“So! I see in your paper 
they have been trying to rob 
a bank. But they did not suc- 
ceed. They were not very 
clever, and your police caught 
them in the act. Splendid ! 
Now I,’”—and he tapped him- 
self on the chest,—‘‘ well, it is 
some years since I have robbed 
a bank. Yes!” 

His arm shot out suddenly 
across the table, and grasped 
an imaginary handful of gold, 
which, by a succeeding gesture, 
he transferred to his pocket. 

“But I was not taken in 
charge by the police,” he went 


on, thrusting out his hands 
and bringing his wrists close 
together—one instantly ima- 
gined the click of the hand- 
cuffs. ‘‘ There were no police. 
They had run away. Splen- 
did!” 

He stuck another of his 
little brown cigarettes in his 
mouth, accepted a match with 
a courteous bow, blew out 4 
cloud of smoke, and remarked— 

** You remember when I re- 
lated to you the story of how 
I was once a judge. Yes? 
And I told you I said to my 
colonel I wished my regiment 
could take a leetle town, 80 
that I could fill my pockets at 
the bank? More than once 
afterwards—but I will tell you 
if you wish to hear it. 
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“ Ah, .my:| friends, but. the 


time (of ,which I shall speak; 


was long after those. days. in| 
which; I,.was a judge. It) was 
the beginning of. the, Great 


War—in the, autumn, of 1914, 


when, aS I heard afterwards, 
you were speaking of the steam- 
roller of my country. Yes ? 
But, alas! the steam - roller 
has—what do you call, it? 
—reversing gear. He some- 
times goes to his baekwards— 
which is not splendid. Not 
at all! 

‘** But then he was been 
Very well, I..was) a: leetle bit 
of his machinery.); My regi- 
ment was in Galicia, It was 
one, two, three Gr-r-reas | vic- 
tories for our army ”’—and he 
spread out his arms and pushed 
them forward, open palms ele- 
vated. 
to fall, and. the enemy was in 
retreat. . Splendid !, 

“ The Colonel of my regiment, 
Mitropan Semenovitch Starkov- 
ski, was. good. soldier,, and 
very clever. But he had spent 


much money, and he had not 


much money to spend;, There-, 
fore he was always in: debt. 


Of course. ‘when the war broke: 


out there, was—what. do. you 
call them #—ah,, ‘ peekings *— 
it. is)» good word-+splendid ! 
—peekings| to be made. There! 


were contracts for food, for 


ammunition—so:! | And I have 
said Colonel. Starkovski . was: 
very clever!) He put money 
in his: pocket... I’ knew, because 
I was his aide-de-camp, ' and: 
he gave me 10 per cent to shut 
my mouth. The Jews, of whom 
he had borrowed money; also 
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knew. It was, their business, 
Oh yes !. I remember—we, were 
just on the! point of starting 
for the front; and were in 
camp., ‘One day, while we. 
officers were at mess, @ COr-) 
poral came, into the ‘tent, 
saluted,, and; said to, the 
colonel—: 

** * Tsrael Levivitch, wishes: to 
see you, my colonel.’ 

‘It was a Jew to, whom the 
colonelowed money. We knew, 
because some!.of us, also. owed) 
him. money, ;; But; the colonel, 
who already had drunk, much 
wodka—for we could always 
get it; in spite of the prerean 
replied— 

_ **T will not see him. Hang 
him !’ 

‘'The corporal saluted again 
and went out. After about an 
hour; we also, left the tent. 
The corporal had‘ taken: the: 
colonel’s ejaculationas an order. 
Israel, Levivitch ‘was: hanging 
by: the neck on @ branch. of a 
tree outsi: (f) 

And the, captain, ‘rapidly 
drawing his: hand: across: his 
throat and elevating it with ‘a 
jerk, at the same time giving 
vent to a horrible. guttural 
sound, wufininnaly « illustrated. 
the tragedy. 

_ ** Eh %: What happened after- 
wards 1, Why, of.course, though 
Israel. Levivitch was. only a 
Jew and the colonel had: made 
a mistake—he meant nothing 
—still, justice had to be done,» 
There -was a court-martial. 
Colonel Starkovski;:'was sen- 
tenced to be reduced to the 
ranks—for twenty-four hours. 
Then he resumed command. 
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And: we, who owed the Jew 


monéy, received him’ back at 
a dimer. Splendid’! 

** But+this is not the story,” 
and he! threw the end of his 
cigarette in the fire, with the 
air of one who’ had finished 
once and for all with side- 
issues, and lighted a fresh one. 
** Let us now advance. 

“I forget the’ name of the 
village' in which my regiment 
found itself: a small one. 
Our artillery had left but a 
few houses standing. Outside 
there had been entrenchments, 
but the enemy had retired 
from them without; making a 
stand to our infantry, and we 
had entered the village without 
fighting. 

“TI always tried to find a 
provision-shop for my quarters 
when we entered a town’ or 
village. It is best. Some men 
they will make for a hoteh— 
they think ofthe cellar be- 
neath.| ‘Wine is good, but: one 
requires to fill oneself with the 
more solids as well. And one 
can always send an orderly to 
fetch some bottles of wine. 
Splendid ! So there were three 
of us who found a leetle pro- 
vision -shop which was not 
quite empty of food. The pro- 
prietor, he had not run away. 
At first. he was. afraid, but 
when I said we would do’ him 
no harm if he would give us 
of his best food—which he had 
concealed—but if not, we would 
shoot him, he was very good 
tous. He found some chickens, 
and made us a big dinner. 
Splendid ! 


Colonel Starkovski, of 
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course, took up his quarters 
in that part of the one hotel 
that was still standing. But I 
had first sent my serjeant to 
the wine-cellar, and the colonel 
did not find the five bottles of 
champagne’ which were all that 
remained: He had to drink a 
sour red wine. But the cham- 
pagne went well with the 
chickens. Yes ! 

“About a mile away the 
general of division and his 
staff were in aj chateau. So!” 
And he waved his left hand 
outward and backward. 

“Two miles in front of us, 
the other side of a@ leetle tribu- 
tary of the River San, was a 
small town—Jaronok, still held 
by the enemy in their re- 
treat.” 

A forward wave of his right 
hand gave one the direction of 
Jaronok. The mise en scene 
was sufficiently portrayed. 

“My serjeant, Sergius Ma- 
kovkin, was an old soldier, 
and a very clever man. He 
had the gift of finding much 
information. In many ways he 
was useful to me—for I was 
another old soldier, and we 
understood each other,” and 
he nodded his head sagely. 
“‘ So when, after we had dined, 
he came to me and said he 
had something to tell me, I 
gave orders to the other two 
which took them away. There 
was some champagne remain- 
ing, enough to fill a glass for 
the serjeant. Also I permitted 
him to sit. 

*** You have some news ?’ I 
asked. 


“* Yes, my captain. We 
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have captured a prisoner—and 
I made him talk. 

“JT did not ask how. There 
were Many ways in which one 
could make a prisoner talk. 
A glass of wodka, a cigar—if 
he was good; a leetle threat 
if he was frightened; other 
methods if he was neither good 
nor frightened. 

“«* That is well,’ I answered ; 
‘what did he tell you ? ’ 

“In reply my serjeant asked 
another question— 

“*Do you think we shall 
advance in the morning, my 
captain ?’ 

“*T cannot tell you yet. 
All will be arranged presently. 
The general has summoned a 
council at nine o’clock. He 
will then have the orders from 
headquarters. But why do 
you ask ?’ 

“*Tt is because I hope we 
shall enter Jaronok to-morrow 
—in time.’ 

*** Tn time for what ? ’ 

“<This prisoner—he heard 
some talk of their officers. 
They do not think we shall 
advance so soon.’ 

“I nodded. It is always 
good to know what the enemy 
thinks one will do. I would 
tell my colonel presently. 

“** Go on,’ I said. 

“*My captain’—and he 
sunk his voice to a whisper,— 
‘there is something else I 
have discovered. There is much 
gold—in a bank at Jaronok. 
It was taken there this after- 
hoon when they retreated. And 
gold to-day is' very scarce, my 
captain! It has been collected, 
in the towns and villages, to 
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be taken to Vienna. There 
were two boxes—in a motor 
with an escort. They got 
away just before we arrived. 
To-night these boxes will re- 
main in the strong-room of the 
bank at Jaronok. To-mor- 
row——!’ and he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“IT understood. Often had 
I wished, as I have told you 
before, that I could be at the 
taking of a leetle town with 
money in the bank. No ques- 
tions would be asked in a 
leetle town! A big town—yes 
—they would at once place 
sentries over the bank. It 
would be no use! 

““* Where is this prisoner 
now ?’ I asked. ‘ You should 
have brought him to me.’ 

““*T was bringing him, my 
captain ; but —and he shrugged 
his shoulders—‘as we passed 
the inn the colonel was stand- 
ing on the doorstep; and he is 
with the colonel now.’ 

‘** The serjeant looked at me, 
and I looked at the serjeant. 
For we both knew that the 
colonel could always make a 
prisoner talk. Also that the 
colonel wanted money badly— 
if he ever returned to Russia. 
But there was nothing to be 
said. I looked at my watch. 
It was nearly time for me to 
report myself. Sergius Ma- 
kovkin got up and stood at 
attention. 

“There is nothing more, 


serjeant ? ’ 
** * No, my captain.’ 
“*Good. To-morrow we 


shall see. At all events, we 
will be prepared. Go you to 
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the quarters of the engineers 
—they are just outside the 
village. If it is possible, pro- 
cure a couple of dynamite 
cartridges. You will have them 
in your pocket to-morrow—if 
we advance. Splendid!’ 

“A few minutes later I 
reported myself to my colonel. 
There, were no signs of the 
prisoner when I entered the 
room, The colonel had fin- 
ished with him. He looked up 
at me sharply. I saluted. 

“* Ah!’ he said, ‘it is time 
we started.’ 

*** The car is outside. 
ready, my. colonel.’ 

“I was wondering whether 
I should tell him what the 
prisoner had said to the ser- 
jeant about our advance. If 
so, he would guess I might 
know something else. But he 
put my mind at rest. Splen- 
did ! 

“*T have just heard,’ he 
said, looking at me fixedly, 
‘that the enemy do not think 
we shall advance early to- 
morrow.’ 

** “From whom, my colonel ?’ 

*“** From a prisoner.’ 

“So! Have we then taken 
@ prisoner ? ’ 

“He smiled a little smile 
of satisfaction. So!” And 
the captain put on a bland, 
self-satisfied expression. ‘‘ And 
then we started, he and I, in 
the car. 

** At the chateau, of course, 
I was not admitted to the 
conference. With other of my 
comrades of lesser rank I waited 
while the commanders of bri- 
gades and battalions were clos- 


All is 
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eted with the general. Pres- 
ently they canie out, and I 
knew, by my colonel’s. face, 
that all was well arranged, 
Splendid ! 

“Going back to the village 
in the car he said to me— 

** * We attack in the morning, 
At five o’clock.’ 

** * Splendid ! ’ I replied. 

*“** Tf all goes well,’ he went 
on, ‘we should be in, Jaronok 
quite early. That is our ob- 
jective. I will: issue details as 
soon as we reach the village.’ 

“It was nearly midnight 
when I got back to my quarters. 
I was very tired ’—and as he 
yawned, his head fell on one 
shoulder. “The owner of the 
house had not yet gone to bed. 
He handed me a sealed en- 
velope,| which he told me my 
serjeant had charged him to 
give me. It was.a rough plan 
of the principal streets of Ja- 
ronok. And, just about the 
middle of the town, there was 
a leetle cross marked in pencil. 
I have said Sergius Makovkin 
was a cleverfellow. Splendid!” 


“No! I shall not tell you 
about the battle! What does 
it feel like when one goes into 
@ fight, you ask? My friend, 
every soldier will tell you the 
same. One must not think 
about the battle or one will be 
frightened, : yes—I who have 
been in many battles, I am a 
coward if I begin to think. 
But no”’—and' he threw out 
his hands ‘with @ sweeping 
gesture. “ One must just then 
centre one’s thoughts on other 
things—things that are pleasant 
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—the good drink that one will 
imbibe when the fight is over 
—the pretty woman to whom 
one made love in the long time 
ago—one’s home and one’s 
little mother. So! Then one 
forgets, in part. But to think 
of the shells and the bullets, 
or whether one shall succeed 
or fail—it is fatal. Every 
man is really a coward. Only 
when he does not think does 
he become brave. 

“But this battle—it lasted 
not very long. The enemy was 
not prepared to make a very 
great resistance. Besides, al- 
ready they were in retreat, 
which always makes a differ- 
ence. After the artillery had 
prepared the way, it was not 
very much we had to do. A 
leetle stand was made at the 
river, but it was soon over, and 
very shortly my regiment en- 
tered the town. There was 
some skirmishing in the streets, 
and we lost some of our. men. 
But it was not long before we 
had taken our objective. Splen- 
did!” 

Captain Ivan  Koravitch 
lighted another cigarette, and 
mixed himself some whisky 
and water. Presently he went 
on— ' 

“Tt was not at once that I 
was able to do what was in my 
mind, but when the ‘Cease 
fire’ had sounded and I had 
taken the roll-call of my 
company, and the men were 
resting in one of the streets 
and eating their. rations, I 
looked for Sergius Makovkin. 
He understood! He was  sit- 
ting on the pavement bandag- 
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ing a small wound on his arm ”’ 
—and he rapidly twirled | his 
right hand around his’ left 
wrist; “‘but at once) got: up 
and followed me. I asked him 
if he knew where was the col- 
onel, for the latter had dis- 
appeared. He told me an 
aide-de-camp had fetched him 
to see the general. Splendid! 

“The street in which the 
bank was situated seemed de- 
serted. We had not shelled 
the town—there was no need, 
so the houses were intact. 
Such citizens as. were left were 
probably indoors. A few bodies 
and some .wounded men. lay 
here and there—that was all. 
The door of the bank was 
closed. We tried it. It was 
locked. But Sergius Makovkin 
clubbed his rifle, and a couple 
of big blows broke the fasten- 
ings and splintered the wood- 
work. It was not a case of 
picking a lock with skeleton 
keys, my friends. But we— 
we were no professional thieves. 
It was the fortune of war. 

‘““We rushed inside, and 
then stopped suddenly ’—and 
he drew himself upright in 
his chair with a jerk. “‘ Behind 
the counter was a pale-faced 
little man with a black beard. 
And he was pointing a revolver 
straight at us. He was dressed 
in civilian clothes. 

**He shouted something at 
us, but I did not understand. 
Then he said in French, with 
@ very bad accent— 

** * Parlez vous Frangais ?’ » 

** Qui, mon brave!’ I re- 
plied 


“Good: Then you will 
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understand. Move forward but 
one centimetre and I shoot.’ 

*“** Pardon,’ I said, ‘ but you 
do not observe the laws of 
war. You are not a combat- 
ant. It is not permitted that 
a citizen should shoot a sol- 
dier. They will hang you, and 
that is not pleasant.’ 

** But you will not be there 
to see me hanged—which is 
not pleasant for you,’ he replied. 
‘Put up your hands—both of 
you.’ 

“My friends, what would 
you? Have you not a proverb 
which says that discretion is 
the best portion of valour? It 
is quite true. So we exercised 
discretion. So!” And his 
hands shot up above his head. 

“Only ’’—and with a sly 
look he placed his forefinger 
on the side of his nose—‘“‘ there 
is another quality which is 
also useful in a display of 
valour. And that is strategy. 
Now I had been smoking a 
pipe, which I still held in my 
hand as I raised it. The next 
moment my arm made a leetle 
jerk forward—so!’—and he 
illustrated the action—‘ and 
the pipe flew out of my hand 
straight into his face. Splen- 
did ! 

“Oh, yes—he fired. You 
can see even now the leetle 
scratch mark on my left cheek 
where the bullet just grazed 
it. Sometimes my lady friends 
ask me if I have been wounded 
in the war. It would not be 


decent to show them the marks 
on other parts of my body, 
but I can point to my cheek 
‘Behold! I 


and say, have 
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suffered for my country! Yes! 
Splendid!’’’ And he threw 
himself back in his chair and 
roared with laughter. ‘‘ Then 
they are very sympathetic. 
They say another inch and I 
should have died for my coun- 
try. Pouf! 

*“In a moment my good ser- 
jeant had leaped across the 
counter, knocked the revolver 
out of the leetle man’s hand, 
and had seized him by both 
arms. He struggled for a 
minute, but gave in very soon. 
Poor chap, he was so very 
small and feeble, and the ser- 
jeant was so very big and 
strong. 

** But Sergius Makovkin was 
very angry. He did not like 
it that he had had to obey 
the order of this very leetle 
man to put up his hands 
above his head. And he said 
to me— 

*** Shall I kill him, my cap- 
tain ? ’ 

“* Ah, no,’ I replied; ‘he 
is a harmless, brave, leetle man, 
and you shall not hurt him. 
Tell me, monsieur,’ I went on, 
‘who are you, yes ? ’ 

“The leetle man also was 
very angry. He replied, with 
a fierce frown on his fore- 
head— 

***T am the manager of the 
bank.’ 

eee And 
clerks ? ’ 

““* They have run away,’ he 
answered with scorn. 

** Accept, then, my com- 
pliments, monsieur. I salute 
a brave man !’ 

“He was pleased—just 


the others — the 
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leetle. And he bowed to me— 
so—oh, with much dignity ! 
It is your leetle man who can 
be very dignified at times.” 

And one could see the un- 
fortunate bank manager bow- 
ing, frigidly, his acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment. 

*“* But,’ I went on, ‘you 
are also very foolish to resist. 
It is no use.’ 

*** Monsieur,’ he answered, 
‘I am responsible for what has 
been entrusted to my care, 
and I remained here. It may 
be war, but I have understood 
in civilised warfare there are 
recognised formalities—even of 
conquest. And I was pre- 
pared to submit to the force 
of circumstances. But you 
entered this building as com- 
mon robbers—without the au- 
thority of civilised conquest. 
Therefore I made resistance.’ 

* Ah, he was a brave leetle 
man, this bank manager, and 
I admired him much. But 
there was no time for argu- 
ment. I had picked up his 
revolver, and I said— 

“*T respect your scruples, 
monsieur, but J possess no 
scruples. Tell me, then, the 
gold that was brought here 
yesterday—have they taken it 
away ?’ 

““* That I refuse to tell you.’ 

**Then you will conduct us 
to the strong-room.’ 

“He scowled, but I had the 
revolver pointed at his head. 
He took us down some stairs 
leading into an underground 
room, in which a lamp was 
burning. Opposite was a steel 
door. The premises were old 
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ones, and the cemented floor 
broken in places. One such 
place was directly against the 
steel door of the strong-room, 
leaving a space of nearly an 
inch underneath the door. 

*** Now, my friend,’ I said, 
‘the key! No—we shall take 
it by force if you do not give 
it up. Be sensible! ’ 

“A sudden gleam flashed 
in his eyes. He drew a little 
key from his waistcoat pocket, 
and, with apparent clumsiness, 
dropped it on the floor. It 
fell on the broken patch. The 
next moment, with a quick 
movement of his foot, he had 
kicked it underneath the door 
of the strong-room, and we 
could just hear it sliding along 
the concrete floor within. 

** * There!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
have no duplicate.’ 

**He was clever as well as 
brave, and I loved the leetle 
man, The serjeant swore, but 
Ilaughed. I think the manager 
thought we should kill him, 
but not for worlds would I 
have done so. He was—yes— 


splendid ! 
“The cartridges,’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘Quick! We must 


not waste time.’ 

“In two minutes we had 
placed them: one by the lock, 
the other jammed in the space 
under the door. We lighted 
the short fuses. I took the 
lamp, and Sergius Makovkin 
dragged the leetle man up the 
stairs. There was a door at 
the top, which we shut. And 
waited. 

‘‘ B-r-r-r-r-oomp ! ” 

One could almost hear the 
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explosion, so voluminous was 
the sound made by the cap- 
tain. 
** We rushed down the stairs 
again—yes—we made the man- 
ager come with us. Pieces of 
stone and débris were lying 
about, a big bit of the ceiling 
had fallen, and the door of the 
strong-room had been wrenched 
aside. A strong push from us 
both and it fell with a clang. 
I held up the lamp. Inside 
were two—three black boxes 
—one larger than the other 
two. Even then the brave 
leetle manager made an attempt 
to stop us, but the serjeant, 
too roughly, threw him on one 
side, and he fell on the floor. 

**Smash ! Sergius struck one 
of the smaller boxes with his 
rifle-butt. The side ripped open 
—a little stream of gold coins 
came rolling out. But gold, 
my friends, is heavy. We had 
forgotten in our haste. It was 
clear now that we could not 
carry it all. But we had pockets 
—and haversacks. 

“TI had just taken a mere 
handful and put it in my 
trousers pocket ’’—and he 
showed the action by quick 
gestures,—‘“‘and the serjeant 
was opening his haversack, 
when I heard a low laugh 
behind me. I turned. There 
stood Colonel Starkovski, his 
arms folded, and a grim smile 
on his face. Behind him were 
two orderlies, one of whom I 
recognised as the soldier who 
acted as his chauffeur. 

“I sprang to attention and 
saluted. The colonel still 
smiled. Then he looked at 
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the leetle bank manager, who 
-had risen and was standing 
just by.” 

“* Who is this man?’ he 
asked me. I was afraid for 
the brave leetle manager. If 
the colonel knew he had re- 
sisted us with a pistol—— 

“*He is an official of the 
bank, my colonel. He has ren- 
dered us much assistance. He 
speaks French,’ I added. 

“The colonel looked sharply 
at the three boxes on the floor 
of the strong-room. Then he 
turned to the bank manager, 
and said— 

**Do all these boxes con- 


tain gold ?’ 
“The manager hesitated, 
and then replied suddenly— 
666 Yes ! > 


“* The colonel’s eyes glistened. 

“*Oaptain Koravitch,’ he 
said to me, ‘you have saved 
me much trouble in opening 
the strong-room. You may 
put another handful in your 
pocket—so ! Now I have orders 
for you. You will assemble 
your company immediately. 
The regiment will parade in 
the square opposite the town 
hall in an hour’s time. Take 
with you your serjeant.’ 

** And again he favoured me 
with a grim smile. 

“* Boris,’ he said to his 
chauffeur as I saluted and 
turned to depart, ‘you and 
Sebastian will take these two 
smaller boxes—they will each 
require both of you to lift 
them—and place them in the 
car outside. I will help you 
with the large one.’ 

“As I went I seized the 
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leetle manager by the arm 
and dragged him up _ the 
stairs. ; 

“*My friend,’ I said, ‘run 
away very quickly. You are 
a brave man, but when a brave 
man has done all that He can 
do, it is wise to run away.’ 

“He hesitated. I left him 
in the office upstairs. And I 
hoped he would not be a fool. 
Outside stood the colonel’s 
motor, the engine running.” 


Captain Ivan Koravitch 
finished his whisky and water, 
brushed some cigarette ash 
from his sleeve, leaned back 
in ‘his chair, placed his fore- 
finger on the side of his nose, 
and chuckled. 

“Yes! I will finish the 
story. An hour later, when 
the colonel paraded the regi- 
ment, his face was—what do 
you say '—ah—as black as a 
fire coal! I saw that some- 
thing had happened, but it 
was not till afterwards that I 
learned the truth. It was 
Boris, the chauffeur, and a 
wounded soldier in the street 
outside who told Serjeant Ma- 
kovkin ; and the serjeant told 
me. Splendid! 

“Boris and Sebastian had 
carried out the two smaller 
boxes and placed’ them in the 
car. They returned to assist 
the’colonel in bringing out the 
large box: But, as soon as 
they were down the stairs, 
the leetle’ bank manager, who 


had probably hidden himself. 
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in the office, must have locked 
the door at the top, for when 
they came up they found it 
closed, and it took them a 
minute or so to break it down. 
But, while that was happening, 
the wounded soldier in the 
street outside saw the leetle 


‘black-bearded man ‘come out 


of the bank. He looked around, 
ran to a dead soldier, took his 
cap, and unstrapped his folded 
greatcoat from his knapsack, 
put on coat and cap, jumped 
on to the car, and drove off. 
Oh, but he was a brave and a 
clever leetle man; and though 
he was of the enemy, he de- 
served to win the game. For 
they never caught him. Splen- 
did ! 

* But there was something 
more. The big box... ha, 
ha, ha! .. . he contained no 
gold at all! He was full of 
rifle cartridges. No wonder he 
was heavy, yes? No wonder 
the colonel looked so black. 
Pouf !” 

And with the gesture he 
made with the sound of “ pouf,”’ 
one had a mental vision of 
that gold—lost for ever. 

“That is how I robbed the 
bank in a leetle town, my 
friends. I—I only—received 
any of that gold. Two hand- 
fuls! A quarter of it I gave 
to my serjeant. The rest... 
Ah, but Colonel Starkovski was 
a good player at picquet. Three 
nights later, after we had en- 
tered Przemysll, he won it all 
from me. Splendid!” 

















































THIS is not a botanical treat- 
ise. It deals with fauna rather 
than with flora. Let it suffice, 
then, to say of the sai that its 
scientific name is Shorea robusta; 
that it grows sometimes to 
eighty, sometimes even to a 
hundred feet in height; that 
it provides a valuable timber, 
and that it is one of the most 
beautiful of the trees which 
are found on the plains of 
India. Its branches are short, 
and for this reason the tree has 
a slender appearance, a line 
of sal being slightly reminiscent 
of a row of poplars. Its beauty 
consists partly in its height 
and gracefulness, partly in its 
deep-green glistening foliage, 
which renews itself in special 
glory just when the weather 
is at its hottest. Apart from 
their beauty, the sal forests 
sometimes harbour an abund- 
ance of game. 

In times now, alas! gone 
by I had the fortune of be- 
coming acquainted with a par- 
ticularly delectable patch of 
sal forest. It is a patch em- 
bedded in miles of desolate 
jungle, which isolate it from 
the world around. It lies in 
a valley hemmed in on nearly 
all sides by hills. The centre 
of the valley is mainly open 
grass land, the grass sometimes 
quite short and negotiable, 
sometimes eight or ten feet 
high and difficult of penetra- 
tion. This central space is 
fringed by strands of the sdl, 
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IN THE SAL. 


which divide the outer por- 
tions of the great cup into 
separate glades. At the foot 
of the hills the jungle becomes 
denser and more continuous ; 
teak and bamboo take the 
place of sal, 

This secluded amphitheatre 
is a paradise for game and for 
the pursuer of game. When 
I first knew it, there were 
great herds of bison. ‘Though 
their numbers have been sadly 
reduced by epidemics of rinder- 
pest, bison are still to be found, 
but at the time of which I 
write it was forbidden to shoot 
them, There are tigers, pan- 
thers, and bears. There are 
sambhar of moderate antlers 
and chetel of particularly fine 
antlers. ‘There are plenty of 
muntjac and smaller fry. But 
the main attraction of the 
valley consists in the herds of 
swamp-deer (Rucervus duvau- 
celi), known to the Indian by 
the names gon or bara-singha, 
but not to be confused with 
the great bara-singha of the 
Himalaya. This deer lives more 
in the open than the other 
kinds of large deer commonly 
found in India. Hence he 
affords the opportunity of real 
stalking—not the mere looking 
for game which generally char- 
acterises the pursuit of sambhar 
or chetel in thick forest. 

Having once known this 
happy hunting-ground, I re- 
paired thither whenever I could 
get a holiday. The following 
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is the unvarnished record of 
a day during one of these ex- 
peditions. It was a long day 
(exceeding the regulation 
twenty-four hours), and it was 
a lucky day. But it was the 
sort of day that comes occa- 
sionally to him that toils 
through many days—days often 
of fruitless labour so far as the 
bag is concerned, but none the 
less enjoyable. 

It is May and raging hot, 
but all the better for jungle 
sport. ‘The animals will be 
concentrated where water and 
shade are to be found. I have 
ten days’ holiday. A friend 
is with me. We have driven 
the whole of one day in un- 
comfortable tongas, and the 
next day have accomplished 
the remaining forty miles as 
best we could with the aid of 
our horses. We have travelled 
in a hurricane of hot: wind 
through miles of sombre jungle. 
It is curious how desolate and 
wintry India looks in the height 
of the hot weather: Most of 
the trees are: then leafless; a 
stiff wind blows during the 
day ; the air is thick’; the sun 
looks pale. But the wind is 
scorching, and the sun is above 
our heads. It is a relief, as we 
gain the crest of the last hill, 
to look down on the girdle of 
fresh sal foliage hemming. the 
quiet valley:: Our camp is in 
&® grove perched on the edge 
of a little declivity, command- 
ing a view over the plain. A 
small stream at the foot of the 
slope supplies the camp with 
water. As we roll rather wearily 
off our horses, the faint bitter 
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smell of the forest is pleasant 
in our nostrils. 

We are alone with the beasts 
of the forest. Of course “‘ we”’ 
includes our servants and a 
forest-guard detailed to: see 
that we do not infringe the 
forest laws. We have also 
with us some aboriginal track- 
ers. They are rather degener- 
ate, and possess neither the 
energy nor the woodcraft of 
their forebears. But they are 
useful in their way. The track- 
ers’ bivouac is placed a good 
quarter of a mile away. For 
they will appropriate the car- 
cases of any deer which may 
be bagged, and festoon the 
trees about their resting-place 
with strips of venison to dry 
in the sun and provide a sort 
of biltong for consumption dur- 
ing the off-season. Their im- 
mediate needs will be satisfied 
if we shoot a wild boar now 
and again at the conclusion of 
the evening stalk—an easy and 
innocuous thing to do, where 
one is always stumbling on 
sounders, and where pig-stick- 
ing is an impossibility. 

I have six clear days avail- 
able for shooting. My friend 
has to leave on the fourth day. 
We have worked hard, made 
many stalks, abandoned most 
of them when our glasses 
showed velvet or an inferior 
head, and have had tolerable 
sport. We have bagged two 
swamp-deer, a sambhar, and 
a chetel: As the renting of the 
jungle for a month permits the 
shooting of two specimens of 
each of the larger species of 
deer, it remains for me to secure 
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one stag of each of the two 
last-mentioned kinds. We have 
not worried about _ tiger. 
Though there are. plenty, it 
is difficult. to locate them. For 
the jungle is limitless, and the 
abundance of deer provides 
easy kills. Besides, we have no 
elephants with us; and it would 
be difficult to find beaters in 
this uninhabited wilderness. If 
a tiger comes along, well and 
good. But we are not laying 
ourselves out for carnivora. 
We are out for stalking of the 
deer. 

My friend has gone, and I 
have only two days more. 
The trackers tell me of a fine 
sambhar, reputed the largest 
head of its tribe in the forest. 
Many sahibs, they say (no 
doubt with appropriate ex- 
aggeration), have hunted that 
stag, and fired many bullets 
at him. So he has now become 
crafty and difficult of approach. 
The only chance, they assure 
me, is to surprise him in the 
early morning in the neigh- 
bourhood of a salt-lick which 
he sometimes frequents. It 
does not seem to me a very 
good chance, and these yarns 
of large and well-known stags 
are always open to suspicion. 
Still, I decide to take the risk. 
Even if we don’t see the mythic 
beast, we shall probably see 
something. 

The lick is about four miles 
away. We make an early 
start a little after 4 am. I 
am just emerging from the 
camp with two trackers, Pha- 
ganu and Qhaitu, when we 
hear, within a distance of half 
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ai mile, the ugly roar of a tiger. 
“‘ A kill,” whisper the trackers 
in awe. It certainly. sounds 
like it. But we must investi- 
gate that later in the day. If 
the tiger really has killed, it 
would be useless as well as 
foolhardy to approach him in 
the dark while he is still on 
his prey. But, as tigers in 
this. jungle have a habit of 
returning to their kills in the 
late afternoon, I give instruc- 
tions for a horse to be brought 
out as soon as it is daylight in 
the direction of our scene of 
action, so that when the stalk 
is finished I can hurry back. 
So we proceed on our way. 
It. lies mostly over the open 
grassy plain. But there are 
dry water-courses. and rough 
places to traverse. Progress 
is slow. - The glimmer of day- 
light finds); us still some way 
from our goal. Suddenly we 
discern at the foot of a gentle 
slope a herd of chetel, and, so 
far as I can distinguish in the 
half-light, there is one quite 
reasonably good stag. In jungle 
shooting it, is mecessary to 
start out -with a plan, but to 
regard that plan as elastic, and 
to be ready to alter it at once 
in the face of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. The beasts of the 
forest are capricious in their 
ways. A bird in the hand is 
worth half, a ‘dozen in the 
bush. It is quite uncertain 


whether we shall’ find the big 
sambhar near the lick. Here, 
in front of us, is a good chetel 
still, browsing in the, oped. 
But the stalk, with a “ falling 
lie’? and; no cover save rather 
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short grass, is going to be a 
troublesome one. I leave the 
trackers in concealment, throw 
myself on my stomach, and 
begin worming my way toward 
the herd. I may hope to get 
within two hundred yards of 
the quarry, that being the 
longest distance at which I can 
safely shoot in the still un- 
certain light. Suddenly I see 
the herd turn tail, and dash 
off at right angles to my line 
of approach. Have they seen 
me? That is not likely, and 
there must be some other 
cause, for several other herds 
—chetel, swamp-deer, and nil- 
ghai—come dashing over the 
open from the left and dis- 
appear. Then the cause re- 
veals itself. I hear the low 
grumbling of a tiger. It cannot 
be the one we heard killing in 
the morning. We crawl to 
the left, hoping to get a shot 
at stripes as he comes along. 
But he has turned, and his 
voice is next heard faint and 
far away in the direction of 
deep grass and difficult scrub. 
Without an elephant it would 
be impossible to look him up 
in grass ten feet high or more. 
We must pursue our original 
intention. So we hurry on, 
making better pace now that 
we can see our way, but in 
fear lest, owing to this delay, 
our arrival may be a trifle 
late. 

Now we are in a narrow glade, 
not free from trees. The slopes 
on each side are thickly wooded. 
At the end of this glade there 
Tuns at right angles another 
and still narrower glade; and, 
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straight in front of us, on the 
other side of that intersecting 
glade, is a steep lofty: hill, 
dense with bamboo growth. 
The salt-lick is in the angle 
formed by the meeting of the 
two glades, on the left-hand 
side. It is a deep excavation 
on the top of the slope, like a 
small quarry, worn out by the 
feet and tongues of countless 
generations of beasts—a mighty 
salt-cellar, which nature has 
provided for her creatures and 
for the maintenance of the 
saline constituents in their 
blood. We move ‘stealthily 
along the glade. He is there. 
He has left the lick, and is 
passing across the glade from 
left to right. It will not be 
an easy shot. The body is 
difficult to distinguish among 
the tufts of tall grass and 
undergrowth. The sun is only 
just up, and the shadows are 
long and confusing. More- 
over, the stag is accompanied 
by three does, who move fus- 
sily backwards and forwards 
in the line of vision. It is a 
long shot too, and, owing to 
the vigilance of those accursed 
does, there is no chance of 
getting nearer. I take cover 
behind a tuft of grass, and try 
to get an aim. It is useless. 
Blades and tiny stems inter- 
vene, and it is impossible to 
see which is stag and which is 
doe, so closely are they mov- 
ing together, while the does 
constantly change position. 
There is increased activity in: 
the little herd. The does seem 
to have scented me. It is 
now or never. I fire and miss. 
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The deer vanish down the 
intersecting glade to the right. 
But there is one other chance. 
Fortunately I know the lie of 
the land. The right-hand 
branch of the glade quickly 
ends, and is blocked and sur- 
rounded on both sides by im- 
penetrable bamboo. The herd 
is bound to turn. If I can get 
in time to the left-hand de- 
clivity I may be able to put 
in a shot as they retreat along 
the narrow valley. I dash up 
the slope, over the edge of the 
lick, till I am able to see into 
the glade beyond. I am just 
in time. Back comes the herd. 
They have been headed off by 
the bamboo obstruction on the 
right, and are now tearing 
from right to left. I fire at the 
stag. The herd sweeps on into 
dark shadow. They jink to 
the right through an opening 
in the bamboo which hedges 
the glade. Instantly they are 
hidden, though for a moment 
their clatter can be heard up 
the hillside. The stag was 
obviously hit, but by no means 
vitally. We rush across the 
little valley and through the 
gap. Yes; there is blood on 
the dead leaves. We advance 
up the steep incline. More 
blood. The herd has gone 
straight upwards. It is a bad 
hill, rising some five hun- 
dred feet above the point at 
which we stand. It is rocky 
in places, and it is heavily 
cumbered with forest and 
undergrowth, through which we 
shall have to tear our way, at 
the same time searching for the 
trail. 
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Then a disaster happens. 
Phaganu and Chaitu sit down 
and burst into tears. They 
protest that it is useless and 
worse than useless; for the 
stag is only lightly hit, and 
will surely escape. Besides, 
they will die of thirst if they 
go up the hill; for there is no 
water on it, and the heat will 
be killing—true enough, for 
even at this early hour the air 
is beginning to scorch. In 
such circumstances it is useless 
to cajole. The only thing is 
to put the men to shame. 
So I tell them I can search 
for the trail alone. I give 
them the high-velocity rifle I 
have hitherto been carrying and 
using, and take my old double 
express, which one of the track- 
ers has been carrying—an anti- 
quated weapon, but most use- 
ful for snap-shooting in thick 
jungle; for I know it, and it 
comes up like a gun. I have a 
small campaign bottle of cold 
tea on my belt, just enough to 
moisten the lips and throat 
occasionally. I advance uphill 
through the scrub, as silently 
as dead leaves and a net- 
work of thorns will permit, 
with frequent pauses, bending 
constantly to the ground, pick- 
ing up leaves and examining 
them, returning from useless 
searches to the last spot of 
blood, to search again in a 
different direction. So on and 
on for a weary hour, panting 
in the heat and soaked with 
perspiration. Now I am near 
the top. In front is, a thick 
barrier of bamboo; on the 
other side of it rises a pre- 
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cipitous scarp of high rocks, 
forming the crest of the hill. 
I am convinced from the signs 
that the stag, though no doubt 
I have hit him much too far 
back, has latterly been going 
slow, and that he will have 
difficulty in facing those rocks. 
Possibly he is close by in that 
thick barrier of bamboo. I 
search stealthily about and 
presently find, not a drop, but 
a little pool, of blood, and marks 
showing that the stag has lain 
down. At that moment I 
look round, and, without sur- 
prise, see the two trackers 
emerging behind me, with a 
shamefaced appearance. The 
fellows have followed, just keep- 
ing me in sight and lying down 
ever and anon upon the ground, 
while I searched out the trail. 
They have let me do all the 
hard work. But it is no use 
being angry with them. After 
all, they have come on; the 
climb has been a stiff one; and 
the moment is one for action, 
not for anger. In _ hurried 
whispers I confide to them my 
belief that the stag is lying 
up close by, and the plan that 
I have formed—to discard all 
attempts at concealment, rush 
as fast as I can through the 
barrier, thus starting the stag, 
and trust to getting a snap- 
shot at him. They nod their 
heads and flatten themselves 
on the ground. Without more 
ado I run forward and charge 
blindly through the bamboos. 
I was wrong; the stag was 
not among them. But all the 
same I have attained my ob- 
ject. For there he is, a hun- 
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dred and fifty yards ahead and 
far above me, toiling painfully 
toward the summit of the rocks, 
only his antlers and part of his 
back visible among them. I 
fire, apparently without result. 
I fire again. This time there 
is a crash, and the animal dis- 
appears. Phaganu and Chaitu, 
electrified into excitement, burst 
through the bamboos behind 
me, and the three of us clamber 
as fast as we can up the rocks. 
We reach the top. No sign of 
the stag. Can he have got off ? 
As a matter of fact, we have 
passed him lying dead in a 
close thicket growing near the 
summit ; and maybe we should 
never have found him had not 
Chaitu’s quick eyes discerned 
the point of an antler emerging 
from the bushes. 

My first hit on the stag had 
been too far back. The two 
shots just fired hit him within 
two inches of each other on 
the back near the base of the 
spine. The first did him no 
injury, merely ploughing a fur- 
row about eighteen inches long 
in the skin of the back. The 
second, striking him almost on 
the same spot, broke the spine, 
and obviously caused instant 
death. The difference in the 
effect of the two shots was no 
doubt due to a slight change 
in the angle of the body. 

Phaganu and Ohaitu gaze 
with regretful looks upon the 
noble carcase. What a lot of 
biltong it would make! But 
they volunteer the view that 
it will be impossible to trans- 
port it to camp. So they pro- 
ceed to cut off the head, in 
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itself a heavy enough burden, 
and we carry it to an open 
spot on the top of the hill. 
The antlers measure a little 
over forty inches. It is not 
@ great length, but it is good 
for this particular tract of 
country, where sambhar do not 
run to great length of horn; 
and it would be respectable 
anywhere. 

We are very hot, thirsty, 
and temporarily exhausted. As 
liquid is not available (my 
bottle being now empty), to- 
bacco becomes a necessity. But 
the use of fire, save in the 
camp area, is forbidden in this 
forest, since the sal is very 
valuable for making sleepers ; 
and at this time of year the 
jungle is highly inflammable. 
To avoid temptation, I do not 
carry matches. But there are 
times when a smoke is impera- 
tive, so I am always armed 
with a tobacco pouch. Not 
much use without matches, 
you will say. As a matter of 
fact, a lens would serve equally 
well. But there is a simpler 
way of committing the felony 
of fire production. First we 
take due precautions, clearing 
a little ground of leaves. Then 
Phaganu, who is an adept 
Prometheus, selects two pieces 
of bamboo, each about eight 
inches long. He splits one to 
half-way down its length, and 
inserts a small pebble to keep 
the two sides slightly apart, 
like a narrow catapult. He 
twists a morsel of cloth off his 
nether garments, and stuffs it 
between the pebble and the 
angle where the sides join. 
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This forms the tinder. He 
plants the split end firmly on 
the ground, holds the other 
end firmly in his left hand, 
and with his right hand passes 
the second piece of bamboo 
with two or three saw-like 
motions over the angle of the 
catapult. In a moment it is 
done, and the tinder is smoul- 
dering. Meantime Chaitu has 
deftly folded a fresh sal leaf 
into @ cone with a small aper- 
ture at the apex, and I have 
filled the leaf with tobacco. 
We lie down and pass the leaf 
from one to another, drawing 
the smoke through the aper- 
ture into a tiny passage made 
by pressing the thumbs to- 
gether. Thus no lip touches 
the actual leaf. Such is the 
approved style of smoking. We 
feel very happy. The day has 
opened fortunately. We have 
achieved our object, though 
the pursuit up the hill was an 
arduous and unpremeditated 
episode. Nothing is said of 
the trackers’ earlier defection. 
They have clearly repented ; 
and the introduction of so deli- 
cate a subject would be tact- 
less, and merely spoil the calm 
enjoyment of the moment. 

But we have still the tiger. 
to deal with. So we dig a 
little hole in the ground, and 
carefully bury the remnants 
of our improvised pipe and of 
the tinder. Then we shoulder 
the two rifles and the head, 
and descend the hill. On reach- 
ing its foot we discover a 
water-source, such as some- 
times’ persists into the hot 
weather. It is a deep stagnant 
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pool among surrounding rocks. 
The water is Opaque and re- 
volting, covered with green 
and yellow slime. But water 
in any shape. is the most wel- 
come thing to us. We all three 
plunge into the pool and wallow 
in it up to our necks like buffa- 
loes. While wallowing, we can- 
not refrain from swallowing, 
and no doubt each of us absorbs 
some billions of typhoidal and 
other lethal bacilli. But that 
simply can’t be helped. Thus 
refreshed, we renew our jour- 
ney. The chase after the stag 
has taken us out of our ex- 
pected line of return, and there 
is no chance of meeting the 
horse. We have to tramp back 
some five miles over the shade- 
less undulations. of the great 
valley, under a fierce sun and 
facing a hot wind. Our chief 
difficulty is the sambhar’s head, 
which makes an - intolerable 
load. We take turns in carry- 
ing it; and the only way to 
carry it is on the top of the 
head. So our progress is slow 
and painful, and it is nearly 
midday when we reach the 
camp. I am glad of some 
breakfast, as I had had nothing 
but a cup of tea and a piece 
of toast before starting. Pha- 
ganu and Chaitu retire to their 
bivouac, and indulge in chu- 
patties and roast wild pork. 
There is no time to be lost. 
The forest-guard on duty tells 
me that the tiger has dragged 
the kill a long way. It has 
therefore been impossible to 
investigate it: For the tiger 
might be lying up near the 
kill, and it would be risky to 
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approach unarmed. I give one 
rifle to the guard (who knows 
its use), and take the other 
myself. We soon come on the 
site of the kill, and follow an 
easy trail which leads for over 
half a mile into dense jungle. 
This is‘a good sign. The tiger 
would not have taken so much 
trouble to get the carcase away 
and hide it if'he had no inten- 
tion of returning to it. At 
last we find the kill—a chetel 
doe not quite fully grown. The 
tiger has, as usual, torn its 
throat, drunk some blood, and 
nibbled at its shoulder. 

I proceed to lay my plans. 
If the tiger comes out before 
sundown, so much the better. 
If he doesn’t, there will be 
two hours of darkness before 
the rising of the moon. If he 
comes later still, the important 
thing will be to have the moon 
behind me, shining on the kill 
in front. To the east of the 
kill is a small sai tree. It is 
too low, and a tiger could 
easily spring into it. But there 
is nothing else available, so it 
must serve. I sling between 
its branches a sort of semi- 
rigid hammock, which I have 
devised for such occasions and 
found very comfortable; and 
we surround it as far as pos- 
sible with leafy boughs of sal. 
I get on to the hammock, and 
the others return to the camp. 

Sunset comes without inci- 
dent. Now for the two peril- 
ous hours of darkness! I have 
brought with me some sand- 
wiches and bottles of cold tea. 
I make ‘a frugal meal. The 
minutes drag on. One hour of 
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the two has passed. Then on 
a hill that rises in front of me 
I hear a tiger call. Bad luck! 
I shall have to take a shot in 
the dark. But no; the call 
is not repeated till most of the 
second hour is gone; and still, 
though it is then repeated, 
nothing happens. There is a 
faint silver glimmer behind me. 
The moon is nearing the eastern 
horizon. Now she is over it. 
Now she is high enough to 
send a few rays between the 
branches and to light up the 
kill. I have brought with me 
my old ‘500 express. Silently 
I thrust it out every now and 
then in the direction of the 
kill to try the night-sight, which 
is well illumined by the moon 
behind. Still there is no move- 
ment in the jungle. It is get- 
ting on for eleven o’clock. 


Suddenly I hear close behind 
me the sullen angry snarl of 
a tiger approaching his prey. 
In a moment he has passed 


right under me. But it is too 
dark to see anything till he 
emerges from shadow into the 
little space where the chetel 
lies. His movements are ex- 
traordinarily rapid. He seizes 
the carcase in his jaws, swings 
round so as to face me, and 
commences backing and drag- 
ging the kill along. I align 
my rifle. Horror! In the few 
minutes since I last tested the 
aim, the rising moon has be- 
come eclipsed, so far as the 
night-sight is concerned, behind 
a tiny clump of leaves. The 
muzzle of the rifle is in shadow, 
the night-sight invisible, and 
accurate alignment out of the 
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question. I have since won- 
dered what flashed into my 
mind and gave me the happy 
inspiration. Ordinarily I am 
slow in thought, decision, and 
action, But without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation I pulled in 
the rifle, drew out my pocket- 
handkerchief, whipped it round 
the end of the barrels with a 
knot over the sight, and, allow- 
ing for the high sight thus 
formed, fired at the tiger’s head. 
Never had I acted so quickly. 
But I take no credit for this. 
The rapidity of thought and 
action were so alien to my 
nature that I am sure they 
cannot have belonged to me. 
The gods had decreed that the 
tiger should die that night. 
Kiemet. 

The moment was not devoid 
of sensation. For an aim at 
night is always something of 
a chance; and, as I fired, I 
felt by no means confident that 
the next moment might not 
find the tiger sharing with me 
my patent semi-rigid hammock. 
Though that did not occur, a 
sufficiently urgent predicament 
arose over my pocket-handker- 
chief, the ends of which, hang- 
ing down over the muzzle of 
the rifle, had become ignited. 
Oddly enough, almost at the 
instant of firing, I had realised 
this possibility also and the 
danger which might ensue to 
the forest if the burning hand- 
kerchief fell to the ground and 
the undergrowth caught, while 
perhaps a wounded tiger was 
rendering difficult any efforts 
to extinguish it. I confess it 
had not crossed my mind that 
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even a small conflagration would 
probably frighten away even a 
wounded tiger. I drew in the 
rifle and quenched the flames 
with leaves from my little 
zariba. As the tiger had not 
uttered a sound, I had assumed 
that the shot had been a lucky 
one; and now I had leisure to 
take my observations. There 
he was, sure enough, lying life- 
less beside his prey. 

It is now nineteen hours 
since I got up in the morning, 
and during that time I have 
walked many miles in a tem- 
perature that might be 115° 
in the shade, and anything 
you like in the sun. I have 
also had the excitements of 
my evening watch. So I feel 
I deserve a little sleep. I drink 
some cold tea and lie down in 
my hammock. One of the 


beauties of my invention is 


that, if game is not stirring or 
you get deadly tired, you can 
lie down in it quite comfort- 
ably and run no risk of tum- 
bling out. All you have to do 
is to remember to bring a 
cushion for your head. But 
there is to be no sleep for me 
this night. Hardly has my 
head touched the pillow when 
I hear again the call of the 
tiger on the hill. I sit up. 
The tiger I have shot is lying 
there—still dead. Then there 
must be a second tiger. Not 
only so, but the second tiger 
1s coming down the hill towards 
me, as I can perceive by the 
approaching noise. Probably 
this is the tigress. She has 
been attracted by the shot 
and is coming to investigate— 
VOL. COXV.—NO. MCCCTV. 
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a@ curious proceeding on the 
part of a tiger or a tigress, 
who is not ordinarily, like the 
panther, of an inquisitive and 
prying nature, but rather wants 
to get away from anything 
startling. Now the mate, if 
indeed it be she, is close to the 
tiger’s body. The moon is 
higher and the light improving. 
T may hope to bag two tigers. 
But that is not to be. Warned 
perhaps by the scent of blood 
or smoke, the beast hesitates 
to come into the little open 
space, and remains invisible in 
the undergrowth. She circles 
all round me. I can hear her 
mewing and purring; and I 
spend the rest of the night 
pivoting round on my ham- 
mock, my rifle out ready trained 
on the spot whence the sound 
last proceeded. But I have 
never a sight of her. The 
sleepless night wears on, and 
not till the false dawn does the 
tigress sheer off. Then she 
gives one angry baffled roar, 
and I can hear her grumbling 
away into the forest. Her be- 
haviour has been highly irri- 
tating. She has kept me awake 
all night, and never given me 
a shot. 

The false dawn fades. The 
birds, deceived into a pre- 
mature chorus, are silent again. 
There is the distant belling 
of a stag, and stealthy sounds 
proclaim the close of darkness. 
Then the real light breaks, 
the sun arises, and here and 
there comes the sound of foot- 
steps as the beasts get them 
away together to their lairs. 
I emerge from my concealment. 

2k 
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The dead tiger is a splendid 
beast—obviously over ten feet 
long, and deeply coated for the 
time of year. My lucky shot 
had got him in the middle of 
the forehead. I let off three 
rounds in quick succession— 
the preconcerted sign that all 
is well, and that no wounded 
animal is left skulking near to 
attack the passer-by. The fol- 
lowers will be some time in 
arriving. So I sit down and 
rest. A few level rays of sun- 
light are filtering through the 
leaves. The sal trees stand 
motionless, bright in their at- 
tire. In these forests, even in 
the hot weather, there is some 
freshness at the coming of day. 
The wind has not yet risen. It 
is very quiet. The two dead 


bodies before me are silent, 
almost incredible, witnesses of 


the fierce life which that peace- 
ful scene conceals. Then I hear 
the men calling. I call back ; 
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and in a few minutes they arrive 
reassured — the forest - guard 
with my spare rifle, Phaganu 
and Chaitu, a syce bringing 
one of the horses, and a couple 
of odd men to help. The tiger 
is trussed up and slung on a 
pole, and so we start for 
camp. 

It is 8 o’clock when we 
arrive there. I have been 
having a fairly strenuous time 
since 4 o’clock of the previous 
morning. But the delight of 
the servants as we arrive, 
added to the prospect of toast 
and lots of hot tea, banishes 
fatigue. Besides, the skinning 
of the tiger must be super- 
intended—a delicate operation. 
At midday, however, I retire 
to my tent, and get three hours’ 
sleep in a temperature ap- 
proaching 120°. Then, as it is 
the last day, I go out to look 
for a chetel—and get him. 
But that is another story. 








MONTREUIL-SUR-MER. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


A HOLIDAY is measured by 
the amount of change you get 
into it, and since mine had to 
be of the shortest, it was a 
good piece of advice that sent 
me to Montreuil-sur-Mer. Forty 
hours; thirty of them across 
the water, and all but three or 
four of that thirty spent in a 
quaint, beautiful, character- 
istic, and little-known corner 
of France. Little known, for 
I rule out the war. Nothing 
could be less characteristic of 
itself than a French town in 
British occupation, and the 
many thousands of English- 
speaking folk who must have 
seen Montreuil while it was 
General Headquarters (from 
1916 on) can, with all respect 
to them, know very little about 
the place as it is—can never 
have felt its atmosphere. What 
made my holiday so good, and 
so long, was a complete and 
delightful change of atmos- 
phere. Kent was enchanting 
that Easter Sunday, and to an 
Trishman’s eyes almost as for- 
eign as France, with the perfect 
spacing of exquisitely cared-for 
and lime-washed orchards, the 
aligned hop-gardens, the odd 
attractive oasthouse chimneys. 
Yet neither Kent nor any place 
in England could have given 
me the quickening strangeness 
which I found at Montreuil. 
Even in Kent one saw the 
whole country broken up by 


hedgerows, with purposeless 
timber growing at random on 
the fences and in the very 
pasture-fields—trees left there 
to stand till some night’s storm 
or the mere decay of time 
should bring them to the fire. 
That countryside was only a 
perfected example of what we 
are used to anywhere along the 
eastern Irish coast: you must 
cross the Channel to see the 
wholly different scenery which 
means a different culture— 
another way of ordering life. 
Boulogne gave one time to 
lunch pleasantly; but which 
of us in Boulogne can get 
away from crude memories ? 
Those quays will be always 
haunted by a phantom jostle 
of tired men in khaki hauling 
their heavy kit to the leave- 
boat, or—less tired but less 
cheerful—from it: and next 
door to where I ate my meal 
used to be the officers’ club. 
Too many memories there, of 
friends one crossed, coming or 
going, and did not see again. 
When the train started, 
France presented at first the 
spectacle of Cockney vulgarities 
in building worse than any 
which England perpetrates. 
The French have a way of 
using ironwork about villas 
so that it resembles the frilling 
in some picture-paper’s de- 
lineation of a cocotte’s under- 
clothes. Then came Etaples 
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and the abomination of desola- 
tion along those sand-dunes 
with disused munition-makers’ 
huts: they cannot all be con- 
verted into hen-houses, I sup- 
pose, but one was,—a blessed 
transformation. It was good, 
also, to see at a foundry near 
Boulogne vast heaps of rusty 
barbed-wire in rolls, poisonous 
stuff on its way to become some 
clean useful piece of metal. 
Beyond Etaples we seemed 
to be traversing ordinary un- 
dulating country, for only a 
quick eye would detect an 
ancient tideway in the valley 
of the Canche, up which the 
line to Arras runs from Etaples 
junction; and Montreuil-sur- 
Mer came on me as @ surprise 
in the middle of tillage. Also, 


I had not expected to see a 


fortress. From the station a 
broad flight of steps cut across 
a steep zigzag of the main 
road; then at the next turning 
a gateway tunnelled through 
the huge brick wall of rampart, 
and instantly there came the 
shock of delight at seeing an 
old, old, little street climbing 
straight up, with houses whose 
lines are all bulged and budged 
by time. That also crossed a 
zigzag, and from the top of it 
the Grande Rue led on through 
the town, between houses, many 
of them old and all of them 
pleasant. Then on the left 
was a little mall, with trees 
breaking into green, and be- 
yond it, what I had been 
told to look for,—the Hétel de 
France. It was not a hotel 
at all, however, but an old- 
fashioned inn built about a 
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courtyard full of tables, on 
which guests had left such a 
profusion of bottles and glasses 
as gave good promise of hos- 
pitality. I got a room for 
rather fewer francs than you 
would pay shillings in Eng- 
land, left my pack, and went 
out upon the ramparts—anx- 
ious chiefly to find the sea. 
Not a sign of it. The nearest 
salt water is now at Paris- 
Plage, ten kilometres as the 
crow flies; and in that sunny 
haze of north-easterly weather 
nothing was clear. But what 
filled one’s eye was the fortress : 
complete, and almost modern : 
to-day no doubt no better than 
a shell-trap, but even in 
Crimean times an awkward 
place to tackle. How did it 
get there? What was it for? 
Even admitting that the Canche 
was once a sea-way, Montreuil 
was never a port of landing 
when such works as these were 
constructed. Putting General 
Headquarters there was like 
quartering Lord Jellicoe in one 
of Nelson’s three-deckers, an 
odd mixture of fitness and un- 
fitness. But I had to wait 
for my answer till next day, 
and then got it basking in the 
sun on the ramparts, while I 
read in a local guide-book what 
I now set down. 

When France really began 
to be France, and not a mere 
huddle of disputed princi- 
palities, Montreuil was its north- 
ern outpost. You still enter 
from the station from the 
north through the Porte de 
Boulogne: but near where the 
Hotel de France keeps a mem- 
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ory of its name, you issued for- 
merly southwards through the 
Porte de France, That was the 
way into France from Pon- 
thieu and the Boulonnais— 
always debatable land between 
the rulers of France and the 
rulers of Flanders, whether 
they happened to be Bur- 
gundian, Austrian, or Spanish. 
It was Vauban himself who 
gave Montreuil its final shape, 
and the mould of his plan re- 
mains intact, except where the 
Porte de France has been de- 
molished—a regrettable con- 
cession to convenience. You 
can follow the patrol’s track 
all round the rampart: and 
the town has on it the char- 
acter which nothing can give 
but this age-long seclusion be- 
hind a material barrier. In 
the middle ages town and 


country did not merge into one 


another gradually, as now: 
they were sharply separated : 
and Montreuil preserves better 
than any place in Great Britain 
the character of a medixval 
town. Others in France re- 
semble it. But where, as in 
Vézelay, the mediwval type 
remains complete, all is dark, 
narrow, and intricate. In Mon- 
treuil I met a spacious dis- 
position of streets and houses 
which added to its charm in 
the spring sun. Three thousand 
people have large elbow-room 
there. Once it boasted of 
thirty thousand, but in those 
days it was a town built of 
wood. That older Montreuil 
came to a savage ending, when 
it ceased to be mediseval. 
Modern civilisation may in 
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@ sense be said to begin with 
the invention of artillery, since 
that put an end to the day of 
petty rulers, each impregnably 
ensconced in his castle. War 
became a luxury for great 
monarchs, and nations instead 
of tribes or principalities went 
at each other. When the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, a man 
of the newer type, wanted to 
push outwards from Artois and 
take in all Picardy, Montreuil 
stood a siege of six weeks 
valiantly. That was in 1522. 
But in 1537 the Imperial troops 
came again, under Egmont, 
Count de Buren, thirty thou- 
sand strong, and having artil- 
lery. In half an hour walls 
built only to stand battering- 
ram or catapult had a breach 
in them. The garrison got 
leave to march out with the 
honours of war, but when 
they had departed the place 
was sacked, burnt, and be- 
came a desert. Francis the 
First had to bribe people to 
reinhabit it, behind new forti- 
fications, on which four thou- 
sand men were at work when 
war broke out afresh in 1542. 
Two years later de Buren was 
before it again with forty thou- 
sand men, but the new works 
—very largely those which you 
now see—had been designed 
to meet gunnery, and for three 
months the place prolonged its 
resistance till peace relieved it. 
From that day on Montreuil 
was never directly engaged in 
war: though in 1689 Vauban, 
making a chain of works to 
defend the territory which 
France had acquired in Flan- 
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ders from the Spaniards,thought 
it worth while to bring this 
fortress up-to-date as a part 
of his second defence line. 
What remains of it to-day is 
used much as are the hulks 
for naval cadets. Where a 
bridge crosses the wide deep 
fosse to what was the citadel, a 
notice forbids entrance. I im- 
agined a magazine: but here 
was only the abode for officials 
of the Ecole Militaire—a big 
barrack devoted to educating 
enfants de troupe, children born 
while their parents are on the 
strength of some regiment, and 
trained with a view to becom- 
ing professional non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

Montreuil has also its civil 
Ecole Supérieure, and is a 
considerable centre for educa- 
tion. A good many buildings 
that were ecclesiastical have 
been annexed for the pur- 
pose. Others were destroyed 
in the Revolution, for the 
place went Red, and wanted 
to get rid of its name. Mon- 
treuil, or Monstrueil, is Monas- 
teriolum, and recalls that a 
little monastery, founded by 
Salvius, or St Saulve, in the 
seventh century, was the first 
settlement on this hillock; 
whereas in 1793 they desired 
to show their approval of the 
Montagnards by becoming Mon- 
tagne-sur-Mer. However, Saint 
Saulve won, and his church still 
dominates the town. But St 
Austreberthe’s chapel is now a 
club or common-room for 
secondary teachers. I hope 
the lady feels that this scroll- 
topped piece of squat Picard 
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architecture might easily be 
worse employed. Her name 
has something practical and 
housewifely about it : I picture 
her in the image of a certain 
solid capable Mother Superior, 
who, in addition to running a 
hospital, an orphanage, a school, 
and other subsidiary appliances, 
used to provide officers during 
the war with excellent meals 
and hot baths, just away from 
the line. She indeed was Bel- 
gian, by a matter of two 
miles: but Belgian or Picard, 
what is the racial difference ? 
That Low Country type has 
contributed a good deal to the 
amalgam which we call France. 
Montreuil is not quintessential 
French, like Tours or Angers, 
but French it is—a French 
town, full of the life of litile 
rentiers, retired officers, hwuis- 
siers, school-teachers, and other 
simple people, terribly anxious 
about the dwindling franc: 
looking out from its walls 
across vast undulating stretches 
of tillage, where nothing but a 
road here and there breaks the 
leisurely curves of ground, on 
which heavy lumbering horses 
drag plough and harrow for 
slow-moving phlegmatic Picard 
farmers. The day to know 
Montreuil would be a Saturday, 
when it is the market-place for 
that rich district. 

But merely to see it, Easter- 
time was good enough for 
me. Sun streamed down upon 
the ramparts, and the towns- 
people were out there taking 
their pleasure: black - robed 
women, somehow very medi#- 
val and appropriate ; wise de- 
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liberate elderly men, whose 
ancestors were probably bur- 
ghers when the town-levy had 
to help man the walls. Very 
few of the important buildings 
gave me any special pleasure : 
but the tiled roofs were a joy 
all of these two sunny days: 
whether you looked on a mass 
of them, huddled inconceivably 
close where the old town ran 
down to the waterway (a por- 
tion which the restricted wall 
of 1542 left outside its ring), or 
saw them singly, each by itself, 
a sheet of rich mottled colour 
for which I tried many com- 
parisons. Where the old tiles 
had been patched and cemented 
together with repointing, the 
effect was like that of some 
very old Persian rug, low in 
tone: and it was curious to 
observe how even new roofs 
were being graded down by 
the weather in that moist air 
into a sober harmony with the 
rest. But chance showed me 
@ much closer resemblance. 
Outside the citadel some of 
the great elms which grow on 
the ramparts had been felled, 
and the trunks lay there in the 
sun, the rough bark crevassed 
with innumerable fissures, and 
the dull white where the 
branches had been lopped mak- 
ing patches already subdued 
in tone by the exuding sap. 
To run your eye from these 
up to the old roofs beyond 
them was to carry it through 
@ series of gradations, in which 
colour and texture alike were 
of a piece. It was as if this 
town, once all woodwork, had 
never wholly got away from 
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the associations of shingling. 
Against this quiet richness every 
here and there stuck out some 
piece of yellow wallflower, and 
brought the note of spring across 
the buildings as clearly as the 
green buds called it among 
rugged trunks. 

Outside the walls, where slip- 
ping earth gave shrubs a foot- 
hold on the rampart, sloe-blos- 
som was a delicate mist of 
white: and on the eastward 
face, where a little watercourse 
runs in the valley, there was a 
hazel thicket. Here I heard 
the deep chuckle of a night- 
ingale, trying his throat, and 
after dark I walked the ram- 
parts, hoping for the full song ; 
but it was too cold or too 
early: an owl screeched, and 
down below a strong-lunged 
frog croaked like a water-bird. 
Up there in the dark one got 
amazingly the sense of separa- 
tion. To the left, narrow lanes 
ran into the town, with lam- 
pions here and there, and 
lighted windows, all safe and 
snug: to the right, two hun- 
dred feet below, misty and 
dark, was the unwalled and 
unenclosed — that which the 
town walls had to guard against. 
An officer passing alone on the 
ramparts, and later, a soldier 
—the only two persons I met, 
—increased the feeling that 
one was still in a defended 
fortress. 

Another time, perhaps, I 
may go back to Montreuil and 
explore in detail: but for that 
little holiday, sunlight and the 
pervading strangeness sufficed 
me. I never basked more 
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pleasantly than on its ram- 
parts in the sun; I never ate 
in surroundings more to my 
liking than in the inn’s dining- 
room, on the sanded floor, 
looking into the courtyard. 
Vines on the walls were trained 
over the whole court in a net, 
and the buds on the hard cor- 
dage shone in the sunlight, 
and brought the spring’s quick- 
ening in among those walls. 
Nothing is knottier or more 
gnarled than the vine trunk: 
incredible that from it should 
issue what in all vegetable 
nature is most delicate, most 
tender, and most precious— 
the sun-warmed grape. The 
French peasant stock is like 
that—here in Picardy, at its 
roughest and toughest: yet 
what fruit it yields! Even in 
Picardy they have what makes 
the vital difference between 
Northern France and Southern 
England—just the extra share 
of sun. The volets everywhere 
on the houses tell of it: so 
does the burnished patine on 
the roofs. As I sat and drank 
my coffee there, a high roof 
with two rows of mansard 
windows faced me, all spark- 
ling in the spring air: every- 
thing was so clear, so clean, 
so sharp: the court between 
its four sides was a little well 
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full of sunlight : you could dip 
a pail into it. France gave 
me sunlight to drink that 
Easter-time. 

And though the hotel rooms 
were full of “inglish guests, it 
was not tourist-ridden. A 
Frenchman could come in with- 
out feeling that he intruded. 
They came indeed very con- 
stantly, for the place is at a 
great road junction: the Route 
Nationale from Arras meets 
here the Route Nationale from 
Paris to Boulogne. But your 
motorist is always in a hurry. 
Let him scorch ahead and leave 
to quiet unhurried people the 
enjoyment of quiet unhurried 
places like Montreuil-sur-Mer. 
Such folk, when they have had 
their fill and depart satisfied, 
can observe from a leisurely 
train how a tapestry of culti- 
vated fields and willows and 
poplar-trees masked from them, 
as they came, the flatness of 
the old sea-floor, where the 
tideway, now silted up, carried 
the Vikings and their ships to 
sack the monastery of Saint 
Saulve some thirteen centuries 
ago. Even in these times, high 
springs force the water up the 
Canche till they stop the little 
mills working, and remind Mon- 
treuil that it once was on the 
sea. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE LAUGHING GODS. 


BY J. 0. P. BLAND. 


THERE are two morals to 
this story. One, that the long 
arm of coincidence can easily 
put a girdle about this little 
planet of ours; two, that in 
China dead men’s bones often 
count for more than the limbs 
of the living. 

The story itself, which had 
lain submerged for thirty years 
in some hidden backwater of 
memory’s wayward tide, came 
back to me, all unexpectedly, 
as such things do, one after- 
noon during a recent visit to 
Peking. I was riding by myself 
that day, rambling without 
any definite purpose among the 
quiet narrow streets which lie 
between the Hatamen Ta-chieh 
and the eastern wall of the 
Tartar city; and my mood 
was of the sentimental reminis- 
cent kind, which endeavours to 
recapture something of the frag- 
rance and glamour of bygone 
happy days. 

Those who in middle age 
revisit the glimpses of joyous 
suns which shone upon their 
primrose paths of youth and 
wanderlust, usually find some- 
thing bitter-sweet in the savour 
produced by the sights and 
sounds of old familiar places, 
by the whispering ghosts of 
vanished years, that gather at 
every turn of half-forgotten 
roads. Mingled with a wistful 
melancholy of retrospection and 
heart-stirring memories of the 
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past, there lurks an involuntary 
subtle complacency, something 
like unsophisticated pride in a 
personal achievement, in the 
reflection that we ourselves 
stil survive and have our 
being, still fill our little place 
in the sun. I know that as I 
rode that day down the Kou-lan 
hutung, that narrow street be- 
tween mysterious high-walled 
dwellings which I came to 
know by heart in the old days 
of the Customs Students’ Mess, 
something of this feeling rose 
unbidden to the surface of a 
stream of crowded memories. 
I thought of all the paroxysms 
and perils of change through 
which Peking had passed since 
first I saw it, in the yellow 
haze of an autumn dust- 
storm, thirty-six years before. 
I thought of all the Red- 
buttoned mighty ones, of whom 
our Chinese teachers used to 
speak with such awe, princes 
and viceroys and governors, 
whose names are now as swiftly 
fading shadows on a ruined 
wall. With these tumultuous 
years, all the might, majesty, 
and dominion of the Great Pure 
dynasty had been swept away, 
its forbidden sanctuaries in- 
vaded, and its high altars de- 
filed ; and yet here was I, an 
insignificant spectator of. that 
drama, tranquilly revisiting the 
glory that once was China’s 
capital—a comfortable pilgrim, 
2K2 
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hoping to feel once again some 
thing of the tingling vividness 
of sensation, the throbbing joie 
de vivre, indissolubly associ- 
ated in my mind with every 
early memory of Peking. 

And in this narrow street, 
where no swift tide of traffic 
has ever run, the sights and 
sounds that met me on my way 
all contributed to a pleasing 
sense of stability, to the illu- 
sion of a little oasis of ancient 
ways inviolate in a wilderness 
ofchange. At the red-lacquered 
gateway of a Bannerman’s an- 
cestral home stood one of the 
old springless carts with a great 
Szechnen mule between the 
shafts; ‘within the doorway, 
squatting on their hams, its 
driver and the gatekeeper were 
chatting over their long pipes. 
To the tinkling of brass cym- 
bals, a pedlar of sweetmeats 
was making his leisurely round, 
and chubby children snatched 
a fearful joy as they gambled 
for sugar-plums with the “ lucky 
bamboos ” of his jingling-box. 
Overhead, a flock of blue-grey 
pigeons was swiftly circling, 
and the soft crescendo of their 
tiny bamboo pipes, as they 
came up into the wind, sounded, 
as of old, like the sighing of 
unhappy household gods. To 
the outward eye hardly a land- 
mark of the old days was 
ehanged. Beneath the sign of 
the “ Prospering Winds” two 
lads were mixing coal- dust 
with yellow clay, just as two 
other lads had done thirty 
years before; and at the end 
of the hutwng, where it joins 
the street of Filial Piety, my 
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nose gratefully acknowledged, 
as of old, the fragrance of 
sandalwood and pine emanating 
from the Wang Chia timber- 
yard, which stands opposite to 
the Sign of the Laughing Gods. 

It was the sight of this old 
sign-board, a weather-beaten 
thing of black and gold lacquer, 
which suddenly recalled to my 
mind the story of its owner, 
Kao Shih-lan, maker of Lohan, 
Buddhas, and other graven 
images, who, when first I knew 
him, was the béte noire of the 
Students’ Mess, and the un- 
disguised foe of every “ foreign 
devil’? who passed his door. 

Later, when¥by the grace of 
his own gods we had estab- 
lished relations of friendship 
as nearly intimate as they can 
ever be between East and West, 
I came to learn the cause of his 
grudge against Europeans, and 
held him justified. Now, re- 
membering his story, and many 
an hour of good talk passed 
with him in those far-distant 
days, I stopped my pony at 
the door of the timber-yard, 
desiring to find out from them, 
before knocking at Kao’s door, 
into whose hands his business 
had passed. As he was 4 
middle-aged man when I had 
last seen him in 1890, I reck- 
oned that by now he must 
either have been gathered to 
his fathers, or at all events 
have given up work. 

The timber-yard people told 
me that he had died in 1900— 
the year of the Boxer rising,— 
and that the business had then 
passed to his second son, the 
elder having also lost his life 
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during that time of trouble. 
I wondered whether the old 
man and his first-born had 
heard the call of the wild and 
taken a hand in the siege of 
the Legations, but it was best 
to ask no questions. Kao 
Shih-lan was dead, and al- 
though, but for me, that second 
son would not have lived to 
worship at his grave, I felt no 
inclination to introduce myself 
to him, or to evoke the mani- 
festations of gratitude and filial 
piety which the occasion would 
have required. To tell the 
truth, although I could not 
have expected to find old Kao 
alive, to learn that he had 
been dead for twenty years 
lent a distasteful flavour of 
Old Mortality to my tranquil 
cud of meditation. The news 
induced a Rip Van Winkle 
feeling, intensified by the ap- 
parent immutability of the 
scene in which he had always 
been associated in my mind 
a8 @ conspicuous figure. There 
was the old sign-board, swinging 
in the wind; behind the gate- 
screen, a glimpse of the little 
courtyard with its slumbering 
dogs, and of the shop, with its 
front of cunning lattice-work 
and windows, half paper and 
half glass—everything just as 
it was when first I saw it. 
And there across the way, pesti- 
ferous as ever, was the open 
drain, in which the present 
owner of the shop so nearly 
came to an untimely end. All 
this immutability of inanimate 
things gave one an uncanny 
feeling. 

Letting my pony choose his 
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own leisurely way, I rode on 
towards the East Gate, but 
my thoughts remained in the 
little inner room at the Sign 
of the Laughing Gods, where, 
after the incident of the open 
drain, I had smoked many a 
pipe of peace with the maker 
of graven images. It was there 
that he told me the story which 
accounted for his hostility to 
foreigners. Very vividly, as I 
rode, came moving pictures of 
those half-forgotten days. 
Amongst these, one of the 
most distinct is that of my 
first meeting with Kao Shih- 
lan. I had often seen him 
before, of course, scowling at 
us students as we rode past his 
door ; but though we all longed 
for a casus belli, none of us 
had ever had speech with him. 
One afternoon, however, sev- 
eral of us were going on a 
picnic to the Princess’s Tomb 
—it was the holiday of the 
Feast of Lanterns,—and just 
aS we passed Kao’s door a fire- 
cracker exploded right in front 
of Bessenthal, our German col- 
league, bringing about the sud- 
den separation which invariably 
followed when his mount shied. 
Muddy and wrathful, Bessen- 
thal burst in upon Kao with 
none of the sangfroid essential 
in bringing a Chinaman to 
book, and his subsequent moral 
collapse was painful to witness. 
Beginning in voluble Chinese, 
his command of the language 
rapidly gave out, and what 
had been intended for an elo- 
quent fulmination tailed off 
into senseless sound and fury. 
(At the best of times Chinese 
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is not the language in which 
a European can hope to express 
strong feelings.) When, with a 
salvo of Rhineland oaths, Bes- 
senthal came to an ignominious 
end, he found old Kao quietly 
gazing at him with an expres- 
sion of placid amusement. 
Looking out over the irate 
foreigner’s shoulder, he called 
to the mafoo who was holding 
Bessenthal’s pony in the street. 
““ Come here,” he shouted, “‘ and 
tell me what your Hsien-sheng 
is talking about. I do not 
understand his foreign tongue.” 

Sheepishly, as natives talk 
to each other in the presence 
of foreigners, the mafoo ex- 
plained about the fire-cracker, 
while Bessenthal looked on, 
inwardly raging at the Tower 
of Babel and certain ordinances 
of the German Legation which 
forbade the summary chastise- 
ment of natives. Then Kao 
spoke again— 

** Tell your master,” he said, 
“that I am a busy man and 
have no leisure to watch all 
the children that pass by. 
There is a school near here, 
and this being a festival, some 
of the little ones fire crackers 
on their way home, As for 
those of my household, they 
are all indoors. They have 
nothing to do with the matter.” 

So Bessenthal remounted and 
we rode on, all conscious of our 
loss of face; and next day I 
noticed that Kao’s children 
had new toys. 

Thereafter, when passing by 
the Sign of the Laughing Gods, 
I always kept an eye open 
for the dealer in deities, and 
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amused myself by meeting his 
truculent scowl with a cheery 
good-day. Gradually I devel- 
oped a sneaking regard, almost 
a liking, for the obstinate old 
heathen. There was a certain 
charm—all it the charm of 
variety—in the frankness of 
his malevolent attitude. It 
was refreshing to find a Pekinese 
freely expressing hostility which, 
in a greater or less degree, they 
all feel towards the foreigner 
who has forced his unwelcome 
way to the heart of the Celes- 
tial Kingdom. 

Even to this day, gentle 
reader, it is still the unpleasant 
truth that every Chinaman, from 
Cabinet Minister to coolie, either 
hates or despises us—often he 
does both,—and, honestly, I 
don’t see how we can blame 
him. From his point of view 
our manners are unspeakable 
and our morals doubtful. He 
might overlook these, and regard 
us with the friendly tolerance 
which is in his nature, were it 
not for the fact that all efforts 
to educate him to our concep- 
tion of civilisation have ended 
in his despoilment and humilia- 
tion. Therefore, in addition 
to the usual instinctive sense 
of superiority, which every 
healthy nation displays towards 
its neighbours, the Chinese as 
a nation feel for the white 
race the kind of dull resent- 
ment which they manifest in 
regard to plague, pestilence, 
famine, and all other inscrut- 
able and irresistible visitations 
of Providence. ‘There is thus 
no real friendliness between 
them and us, diplomatic 
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speeches and missionary re- 
ports to the contrary notwith- 
standing; but the Northern 
Chinese, a8 a rule, dissembles 
his feelings better than his 
brethren of the south. In a 
clumsy way he endeavours to 
make you believe that he en- 
joys your society—partly from 
a desire to avoid trouble (which 
by force of habit he associates 
with the foreign devil), and 
partly on the offchance of 
making something out of it. 
If he thus conceals his real 
feelings, it is also because of 
the memory of certain forcible 
object -lessons, and because 
nature and the race-mind have 
made him a pacifist philosopher. 

Therefore the undisguised 
scowl on Kao’s ugly face ap- 
pealed to me as the shade of 
the tree of truth in a desert 
of make-believe. The very 
fact that he stood out as an 
unusual specimen of his race 
made me desire his better 
acquaintance. From one of 
the curio-dealers I learned that 
he was not a pukka Pekinese 
by birth, though he had spent 
most of his life in the city, 
and that in some matter con- 
nected with foreigners he had 
once “ eaten much bitterness ” ; 
but as to the nature of that 
ancient. grudge I could learn 
nothing. It may seem strange 
that I should have troubled 
my head about the surly fellow ; 
but in China, when you have 
lived through half the rainy 
Season seeing the same half- 
dozen white faces, discussing 
the same threadbare topics, 
and doing the same unprofitable 
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things day after day, you must 
either cultivate an intelligent 
interest in the life of the 
natives or take to drink ; which 
may account for the consump- 
tion of whisky at the lesser 
Treaty ports. 

In the natural order of things 
I might have gone on for ever 
fussing at the secret behind 
Kao’s black looks. I knew 
that any attempt to conciliate 
him would be worse than use- 
less, for when a European 
(either Government or indi- 
vidual) makes friendly over- 
tures to hostile Orientals, it 
amounts to asking for trouble, 
and even where harmonious 
relations are established it is 
hard for us to get to know 
much about the inner thoughts 
of the Chinese. Time and much 
patience are needed to bridge 
the gulf which divides their 
philosophy of life from ours. 
So I had to content myself 
with chaffing the cantankerous 
fellow, and lashing at his yap- 
ping dogs whenever a chance 
offered. 

But at the time of the heavy 
rains Fate intervened, and put 
me in the way of laying the 
idol-maker under a heavy obli- 
gation, probably the only one 
that he would ever have ac- 
knowledged. His younger son, 
@ lad of about six, while flying 
a kite in the street of Filial 
Piety, stepped backwards into 
the open drain. He had fallen 
upon a bad day, for the drain, 
usually a dry ditch, was so 
swollen by the rains that it 
held a swift current. It would 
speedily have carried him to- 
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wards the main street, where 
the drain becomes a brick 
tunnel, had I not chanced to 
be riding that way. Luckily, I 
was just in time to save the 
boy. <A crowd collected, of 
course, in the twinkling of an 
eye, and a woman told me the 
half-drowned youngster was the 
son of Kao Shih-lan. I carried 
him into his father’s shop. 
Considering the procreative 
capacity of the race, and its 
consequently appalling infant 
mortality, it would seem as if 
one atom of Chinese infancy 
more or less should not matter 
very much; broadly speaking, 
of course, it doesn’t. But this 
particular child, happening to 
be the only son of his mother 
(Kao’s second wife), was a 
person of considerable import- 
ance in his own circle. It 


was interesting to see Kao 
struggling with his mixed feel- 
ings; gratitude won the day, 
but his surliness towards Euro- 
peans was a fixed habit not 
easily discarded at a moment’s 


notice. He could not help 
thanking his gods that a for- 
eigner had witnessed the acci- 
dent, knowing that his own 
people are not given to inter- 
fering with Providence in cases 
of drowning. His rugged hon- 
esty was compelled to give us 
credit for a virtue that had 
touched him so nearly, so that 
before I could make my way 
through the crowd of women- 
folk he had said several pleasant 
and courteous things. I went 
home, wondering whether his 
scowl would come back, and if 
not, whether I might some 
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day learn how and why he had 
* eaten bitterness ’’ at the hands 
of white men. 

After that eventful day Kao 
made an honourable exception 
in my favour in the matter of 
incivility. His two sons were 
taught to smile at me as J 
passed instead of shouting 
“ Yang Kuei-teu ”’ from behind 
the gate-screen, and sometimes 
on my way home I used to stop 
and smoke a pipe in his court- 
yard. He liked to talk about 
his trade, and told me curious 
tales about the little ways of 
the keepers of some of the 
shrines for which he made his 
ridiculous gods. Personally, he 
was not much of a believer in 
his own wares; indeed, his 
knowledge of the attributes of 
the various Buddhist deities was 
curiously vague, but he was 
very skilful in fashioning Bud- 
dhas, Kuan-yins, and the lesser 
gods, either of brass or lac- 
quered wood. He used to let 
me watch him at his work, 
and after a while, when the 
weather grew cold, he would 
invite me to take a cup of tea 
in his inner room. 

Thus it came about, one 
winter’s afternoon some six 
months later, that he told me 
the reason of his hatred of for- 
eigners in general, and English- 
men in particular. We were 
sitting on the mat - covered 
kang, and he was busy apply- 
ing the first coating of gold- 
leaf to a Lohan, destined to 
find its way to the British 
Legation, by way of the Lama 
Temple. He had been telling 
me that his father had lived 
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at Hai-Tien, some miles to the 
north of the city, and I had 
asked him how he and his 
people had fared when the 
British and French troops were 
in that neighbourhood in 1860, 
when the Summer Palace and 
the pleasure domes of Yuen- 
Ming-Yuen were looted and 
destroyed. 

“ Tajen,” he said, stopping 
in his work and filling a ‘pipe, 
“T am a Chinese and you are 
from the outside countries, but 
you have saved the life of my 
son, and are to me as an elder 
brother. I have never spoken 
to you of those days, although 
they are always in my heart, 
but since you ask me I will tell 
you of the evil which they 
brought to me and to my house. 
When you have heard, you will 
understand why I do not love 
your people.” 

The story of that old-time 
grudge of his was a long one, 
and needed several cups of 
tea in the telling. It dated 
back to the days when the 
Allied armies of England and 
France were camped in the 
Anting Plain. I shall not 
attempt to tell the whole tale 
as he told it, but will set forth 
the main facts, at the outset 
observing that, in order to 
realise Kao’s conception of the 
seriousness of the outrage com- 
mitted, one must remember the 
sacrosanctity of ancestors in 
the eyes of the Chinese. 

On the day after the appear- 
ance of the Allied forces before 
the northern wall of Peking, 
Kao Shih-lan and his father 
were busy completing certain 
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repairs at the family burial- 
ground, a walled enclosure west- 
ward from. Hai-Tien towards 
the hills. Like every one else, 
they had heard all sorts of 
alarming rumours about the 
ferocity of the invulnerable 
foreign devils, who had routed 
all the armies of the Son of 
Heaven, but no word had 
reached them of any sign of 
the invaders near Hai-Tien ; 
and in any case Kao’s father 
had decided that the hard- 
ships and perils of flight out- 
weighed the risks of sticking 
to his home. They were there- 
fore terror-stricken. when, at 
sunset, just as they were leav- 
ing off work, a small body of 
Sikh cavalry (“‘ big men with 
black faces and long lances,’ 
was Kao’s description) sud- 
denly came round a bend of 
the road, making straight to- 
wards them. There was no 
cover anywhere except amongst 
the fir-trees of the graveyard, so 
there they crouched. But, as 
luck would have it, the squadron 
was looking for a good place 
to pitch camp for the night, 
and chose the burial-ground, 
so Kao and his father were dis- 
covered. Having no weapons, 
they were not ill-treated, be- 
yond being tied, with their 
queues together, to a tree, and 
losing their portable property 
at the hands of the Cantonese 
camp-follower who acted as 
interpreter. Later on, when 


the men had seen to their 
horses and sentries had been 
posted, the white officer in 
command ordered them to be 
untied. They were given some 
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food, and told that next morn- 
ing they would be allowed to 
return to Hai-Tien. So far, 
they had been agreeably sur- 
prised at their treatment, for 
the rumour had been widely 
put about that the Indian 
soldiery were cannibals. 

But when the black men 
came to prepare their food a 
terrible thing happened. For 
the cook, to save himself the 
trouble of making an oven, 
opened up the brick tomb of 
Kao’s grandfather (an expectant 
Prefect of some fifty years’ 
decay) ; moreover, he used the 
hard-wood coffin of that de- 
ceased worthy as a receptacle 
for garbage and the coffin-lid 
as fuel. The bones of the 
departed were unceremoniously 
strewn about. Kao’s father 


implored the Cantonese to in- 


tercede for him with the white 
officer and prevent the sacri- 
lege, but the scoundrel only 
laughed in his face. To crown 
all, another white man, who 
appeared upon the scene some 
hours later and remained chat- 
ting a while with the officer 
in command, noticed the skull 
of the expectant Prefect on 
the ground, picked it up, and, 
having tied it to his saddle, 
rode off with it into the night. 
Therefore, a8 Kao put it, his 
grandfather’s ghost was con- 
demned to wander miserably 
by the Yellow Springs of Hades 
for ten thousand years, while 
he himself was for ever shamed 
in the presence of the ancestral 
tablets. 

Even in those early days I 
had learned enough about the 
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hoary tradition and supersti- 
tions of the Chinese concerning 
their dead, to realise that it 
would be useless to attempt to 
console the maker of graven 
images with any philosophical 
reflections on the futility of 
endeavouring to preserve intact 
our mortal coil, or to make 
him realise that the ultimate 
end of all skulls, whether in 
their graves or out of them, is 
the dust-heap. Nothing that 
I could say would alter the 
fact that, with this ancient 
people, a dead rogue hath 
more honour than a living 
paragon. As he unfolded the 
tale of his undying grudge, I 
realised how deeply he must 
have felt the desecration of 
that burial-ground, and could 
sympathise with his consequent 
hatred for all foreign devils, 
black and white. 

But when he came to the 
end of the story and the pur- 
loining of his grandfather’s 
skull, suddenly I perceived the 
long arm of coincidence put- 
ting its miraculous girdle round 
the earth. In a flash my mind 
went back to a room in @ 
house amongst the heather and 
pines of the West Cliff at 
Bournemouth, a man’s snug- 
gery, all hung about with 
trophies of war and shikar in 
many lands. The room, to be 
precise, belonged to a Colonel 
Widdicombe, an uncle of mine, 
who as a subaltern in Des- 
borough’s battery had taken a 
hand in the shelling of the 
Summer Palace. And in that 
snuggery, as plainly as when 
first I discovered them in their 
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curtained alcove, I saw a shelf 
full of grinning skulls—six of 
them in a row—which the old 
warrior, with a hobby for an- 
thropology, had collected as 
souvenirs of his six campaigns. 
Each skull was neatly labelled 
with the name and date at 
which it was acquired, and one, 
as I well remembered, bore the 
legend “ Peking, 1860.” As 
skull-collecting is not a pastime 
to which military men are 
usually addicted, I had no 
doubt in my mind that this 
was the long-lamented head- 
piece of the late expectant 
Prefect. As I sat there on 
Kao’s stove-bed I had the 
creepy sensation of being a 
predestined puppet playing a 
minor part in a shadow-play 
plotted by mysterious Oriental 
gods. The Chinese, of course, 
would explain the matter more 
simply. They would say that 
the expectant Prefect, or his 
ancestors, had acquired merit 
sufficient to make it incum- 
bent upon the Shining Ones 
to avert from them any injury 
inflicted by foreign or other 
devils. My réle, at all events, 
seemed clear enough. 

“Kao Chang - kuei - ti,” I 
said, when his tale was told, 
“we live in a strangely small 
world, and the ways of the 
gods are inscrutable. My words 
may sound to you like foolish- 
hess, and wind in the ear. 
Nevertheless, I believe that in 
a little while your grandfather’s 
spirit may cease from wander- 
ing forlornly by the Yellow 
Springs, for I may be able to 
recover that which was taken 
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from your burial-ground thirty 
years ago. I believe that I 
know the man who tookithe 
skull, and that he has it still.’ 

** Hsien-Sheng,’”’ he replied, 
“if what you say is true, then 
of a surety it must be that 
in a former incarnation we two 
were blood-brothers. It is no 
small thing that you, a for- 
eigner from afar, should have 
saved the life of my son; if 
now you can restore serenity 
to the wandering spirit of my 
revered ancestor, how can I 
ever requite such benefits ? ”’ 

“Tf I succeed in getting 
back the skull, my friend, all 
I ask is that you shall forget 
an injury unwittingly com- 
mitted. Remember that every- 
where in war-time things are 
done which decent folks con- 
demn, and do not hate a whole 
nation for one man’s mis- 
deeds.” 

*“* You are right,’ he replied ; 
“at all events I have learned 
from you the truth of our 
sage’s saying that ‘ within the 
Four Seas all are brethren.’ ” 

For a little while he sat lost 
in deep thought, puffing at his 
water-pipe. I, too, was silent, 
thinking of the fateful fingers 
of the long arm of coincidence 
and the strange whirligig of 
Time. Then I noticed that 
something was worrying Kao. 
His cheerful expression had 
given way to one of uneasiness ; 
there were wrinkles of doubt on 
his troubled brow. 

** Hsien-Sheng,” he said, “I 
trust your word, and have no 
doubt that you believe you 
know the man who took away 
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my grandfather’s skull, and 
can persuade him to return it. 
But you may be mistaken. 


After all, there were many I 


graves in China and many 
soldiers in your army.” 

It had occurred to me, of 
course that Kao might need 
to be convinced of the authen- 
ticity of any skull restored to 
his ancestral grave, and that 
the ghost of the expectant 
Prefect would in no _ wise 
be placated by coffining the 
wrong head-piece with his re- 
mains. At the same time, I 
felt fairly sure in my mind 
that his was the only skull 
which had left North China 
with the British Army. 

** Would you be able to tell 
if it were the right one?” I 
asked. 

“I think so,” he replied ; 
“for I remember that my 
grandfather had lost nearly 
all his upper teeth on one side 
—the result of a kick from a 
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vicious pony. It gave his face 
a twisted expression.” 

** Let your mind be at ease,” 
said; “in three or four 
months we shall know. As 
for me, I am certain that 
before long your ancestor will 
rest in peace.” 

And so it turned out. I had 
no difficulty in persuading the 
colonel to exchange the skull 
for @ much more interesting 
specimen—a sacrificial altar- 
piece, bought from a priest at 
the Yellow Temple; and Kao, 
having satisfied his doubts as 
to its identity, returned it to its 
grave with much kowtowing 
and burning of joss-paper. In 
memory of the occasion he 
gave me a pair of eight-armed 
Kuanyin, cunningly wrought in 
sandalwood by one of the most 
famous craftsmen of the days 
of Yung Cheng; and thereafter 
no European was ever called 
“foreign devil” in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Laughing Gods. 














ALMOST everybody knows 
that the creator of “ Jorrocks ” 
was one Robert Smith Surtees, 
a north-country squire, and 
hardly anybody knows more 
than that. We are all, there- 
fore, the more indebted to Mr 
EK. D. Cuming for his discovery 
that Surtees during the last 
months of his life was engaged 
in writing a book, to be entitled 
‘Sporting and Social Recollec- 
tions,’ which, as appears from 
his papers, he proposed to 
publish under his own name. 

Reticent as he always was 
about any literary work he 
might have in hand, this pro- 
ject was quite unknown to his 
family at Hamsterley Hall. 
When the mass of his papers 
was stored away after his death, 
the notes for these ‘ Recollec- 
tions ’ passed unnoticed, and 
were stored with the rest. The 
reason was @ very simple one, 
as explained by Mr Cuming :— 

“Surtees was an exceedingly 
active and painstaking Justice 
of the Peace. It was his prac- 
tice to take copious notes of 
the cases that came before him 
on the Bench, and these he 
never destroyed. Such notes 
were written on sheets of thin 
blue paper 10’ by 8’, and he 
used the same stationery for 
his literary work. Large quan- 
tities of these legal memoranda 
were put aside, and submerged 
among them I found the rough 
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notes, identical in appearance, 
for ‘ Sporting and Social Recol- 
lections.’ 

** Some of these rough drafts 
must have been lost. ... All 
the MSS. are incomplete ; 
numerous sheets bear nothing 
save a few words, which mani- 
festly were to serve as re- 
minders or ‘ key-notes ’ ; others 
break off abruptly, the sentence 
unfinished ; in others again are 
blanks, left until the writer’s 
memory should enable him to 
fill in place-name, proper name, 
or date .. . which sufficiently 
proves that the matter now 
placed before the reader would 
have undergone revision and 
addition ; but anything from 
the hand of an author whose 
popularity has, if anything, 
increased of recent years must 
be of interest; and there can 
be no question concerning the 
propriety of publishing these 
papers.” 

None whatever, since Surtees 
designed them for publication, 
though only as ‘ Recollections.’ 
Mr Cuming, by giving his work 
the title of ‘Robert Smith 
Surtees (creator of ‘“Jor- 
rocks ”’),’ by Himself and E. D. 
Cuming, rather raises the hope 
of an autobiography—a hope 
which his book does not fulfil. 
It is essentially a thing of 
recollections. 

We do not expect, and we 
most certainly will never re- 
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ceive, any very “intimate” 
revelation concerning Robert 
Surtees, one of the most re- 
served of men. He was pro- 
bably “ distant, even with him- 
self,” to borrow an expressive 
phrase from Mrs Campbell. It 
may often be noticed in men 
of exceptionally quick observa- 
tion, that they are very little 
occupied with their own in- 
ternal experience; and the 
converse also usually holds 
good. In Mr Cuming, Surtees 
has a sympathetic commenta- 
tor, keeping, like himself, to 
the tangible, the concrete, or 
the entertaining aspect of 
things; and, be it observed, 
it is no indication whatever 
of a superficial nature if an 
author chooses to keep in his 
writings ‘‘on the windy side o’ 
care.” 

Mr Cuming is sympathetic 
on another point too, He re- 
marks that— 

“‘Indiscretion is the better 
part of biography—and auto- 
biography — nowadays ;_ that 
merit is absent from this book. 
The originals of many of Sur- 
tees’ characters might be identi- 
fied, but as the immediate de- 
scendants of these are living, 
it has been thought well to 
refrain.” 

The loss of interest from a 
reserve like this is purely imag- 
inary. Few people realise per- 
haps how little the “ originals ” 
of characters contribute to the 
whole and true conception of 
them as presented by an author 
of genius. The living “ orig- 
inals”’ are, in point of fact, 
hardly authentic. Though it 
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seems to be a law that every 
character of importance is sug- 
gested by some “original,” 
that original may often be no 
more than a face, a voice, an 
incident, around which grows 
an entirely new conception in 
the author’s mind. Yet he can 
never deny the - “ original,” 
when pointed out by the astute 
but unintelligent acquaintance 
who says— 

“Oh, I recognised A—— at 
once in your novel, though you 
called him B——. I knew 
him by the way he rubs his 
nose, just as you say. But 
isn’t it too bad of you to make 
him treat his wife like that ? 
Does he really, though ?—No ? 
—Then why on earth did you 
say he did? By Jove! I'd 
call that a libel, you know. 
But I suppose an action for 
libel would suit you well enough: 
sell your book for you.” 

Undoubtedly Mr Cuming has 
done well to refrain from identi- 
fying originals, even of three 
generations ago. Those origi- 
nals are indisputably dead ; 
but the characters of Surtees 
are indisputably alive, and 
might feel annoyance. 

The author of their being, 
Robert Surtees, was born in 
1803, a younger son of one of 
the oldest families in Durham, 
living for many generations in 
their beautiful seat of Hamster- 
ley Hall. The boy was “ reared 
in the atmosphere and tradition 
of sport. His great-grandfather 
and grandfather had kept 
hounds, the latter hunting coun- 
try that marched with the 
territory hunted by Mr Ralph 
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Lambton. His father kept both 
foxhounds and harriers: one 
pack at Hamsterley, where the 
kennels remain, though fallen 
into disrepair; the other at 
Milkwell Burn House, two miles 
away. Under the circumstances 
it would have been strange if 
Surtees had not displayed the 
love of sport that distinguished 
him.” 

His first school was at Oving- 
ham, in Northumberland, only 
seven miles from his home, 
where with other sons of north- 
ern gentlefolk, Loraines, Black- 
etts, and Allgoods, he imbibed 
the rudiments of learning, and 
lived on the rough fare which 
is always considered good 
enough for schoolboys, though 
it would be scornfully refused 
by the servants in their homes. 
Surtees gives a little sketch of 
an old couple who lived hard 
by the school, keeping a tramps’ 
lodging - house, and _ selling 
sweets to the schoolboys, which 
they made on the same agree- 
able premises. 

“Though Jack Johnson kept 
no books—indeed, he couldn’t 
write — he nevertheless gave 
tick, the debt being recorded 
by sundry chalk-marks on his 
black oak press, a penny being 
represented by a single up- 
right stroke, six of which were 
replaced by a round O, which 
in its turn was converted into 
@ shilling by a cross through the 
middle. 

“ Jack kept a cuddy—nobody 
could tell the reason why, for 
his trips to Newcastle for stock 
were singularly few, and the 
carrier would have brought 
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him all he wanted for a mere 
trifle. But it was Jack’s plea- 
sure to keep a cuddy, and, not 
liking to buy fodder, he used 
absolutely to go about the lanes 
in summer clipping grass for 
hay with a pair of scissors.” 

This little sketch of Jack 
Johnson and his cuddy might 
be recognised at a glance by 
any lover of Surtees as his 
and no other’s. It is so clear 
and clean-cut, without a super- 
fluous word, or the least touch 
of ornament, yet admirable in 
style. One would like to re- 
commend it to examiners as a 
‘piece ” for translation; but 
they might possibly reject it on 
account of the cuddy. Even an 
examiner is sometimes posed, 
but it requires a very simple 
thing indeed to pose him. 

In the genial spring of 1825 
Surtees first went to London, 
travelling up from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne by the old Highflyer 
coach, to catch which at eight 
in the morning he had to leave 
Hamsterley between five and 
six; then by a steady per- 
severing grind continued 
throughout all that day, all 
that night, and all the following 
day to reach the dismal White 
Horse Inn in Fetter Lane at 
eight that night. He remarks 
that “the fare was £6 inside, 
and it was considered very 
fine travelling.” 

No gentleman yet dreamt 
of the coming time when he 
would travel by rail. Surtees 
remembered seeing in his early 
days ‘‘ the first locomotive en- 
gine puffing and blowing and 
straining itself on the Wylam 
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Colliery waggon-way down to 
the village of Newburn. I 
perfectly remember its black 
ugly features and discordant 
noises; the thing was con- 
sidered a great nuisance, and 
many were the devices set 
afoot to put it down.” 

He was now seeing London 
for the first time, and in com- 
paring it with the London of 
his later days he makes a 
shrewd observation. ‘“‘ London, 
though perhaps scarcely more 
than half the size it is now, 
was more imposing, being more 
concentrated. You had all 
the great people there without 
the little ones.” 

He enjoyed his life in London. 
He had a marked talent for 
enjoyment, if he had small 
taste for the law; but it 
would have seemed to him 
absurd to make a grievance 
of his rather uncongenial pro- 
fession, which was considered 
an appropriate one for a younger 
son. He did not devote him- 
self to it with a slavish amount 
of zeal, but contrived to have 
many @ run with the South 
Down Foxhounds, as well as 
with the Brookside Harriers. 

“The Downs hunting is pe- 
culiar. The mists or fogs some- 
times hang densely about the 
hills after leaving the low 
grounds, enveloping the sports- 
men in unexpected clouds. 
They may ride and ride to 
the music of the hounds with- 
out seeing them. I remember 
@ run with Colonel Wyndham 
from Applesham gorse over 
the Downs in the season of 
which I am speaking (1829), 
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as hard as hounds could go, in 
which nobody ever saw aby- 
thing save indistinct mythical- 
looking horsemen flying through 
the fog, until the hounds killed 
their fox down in the clear at- 
mosphere of the valley below.” 
The little thumb-nail sketches 
of odd people who went out 
with him remind one of the 
sporting illustrations in some 
old numbers of ‘ Punch,’ and 
show how little exaggeration 
they hold. For instance :— 
“A Mrs Russell, who used 
to hunt at Brighton in those 
days, dressed in rather a pecu- 
liar style. She wore a black 
beaver bonnet, a scarlet waist 
and sky-blue skirt; conse- 
quently she was pretty con- 
spicuous wherever she might 
be. Her husband, if she had 
one, did not hunt, and she 
used to come out attended by 
Mr Robert Brackenbury, com- 
monly called Bob Bracken- 
bury, of whom I have made 
mention in connection with 
coaching. He piloted her along 
in very good style, never let- 
ting her stop to examine a 
place till she was afraid to 
ride at it. ‘Nothing of a 
place!’ Bob would exclaim, 
going over it himself. She 
used to mount Bob, but one 
day they differed about some- 
thing, and Bob was unhorsed. 
Whereupon he set up a pair 
of thick shoes and went out 
on foot, beating the field one 
day from the Dyke down into 
the Sussex Weald ; whereupon 
the lady, finding she could not 
make much of a fight without 
him, reinstated Bob in the 
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saddle. Mr Brackenbury was 
a capital sportsman.” 

A certain Baron Goblenz 
from Saxony, strongly resemb- 
ling a stage baron, gave much 
amusement in Brighton by his 
honestly avowed intention. of 
marrying an heiress, and his 
indefatigable pursuit of one 
after another of these desirable 
damsels. 

“Being told that a young 
lady had ten thousand pounds, 
he jumped to the wrong con- 
clusion, and thought it was 
ten thousand a year. ‘Ten 
thousand pounds!’ exclaimed 
he in astonishment. ‘By my 
vord! I had not heard of 
soch money!’ On being told 
it was not ten thousand a year 
but only ten thousand, he 
replied with a shrug of his 
shoulders and a laugh, ‘ Ah 
vell! it vill be ten thousand 
the first year at all event.’ ” 

Surtees was returning from 
Paris in the autumn of 1829, 
and stopped a while in the gay 
town of Boulogne, where he 
made acquaintance with some 
of those eccentric worthies 
whom he delighted to portray : 
with Dicky Martin, formerly 
M.P. for Galway, now riding 
his snuff-coloured Spanish pony ; 
with Brooke Richmond, who 
was to Boulogne what Beau 
Brummel was to Calais, loung- 
ing through the town with a 
woolly white hat and a white 
bulldog; also with Mr Sack- 
ville Cresswell, ‘“‘a gentleman 
accustomed to his comforts, 
of which a pack of hounds was 
one.” Poor Mr Cresswell dis- 
appeared one unfortunate day 
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into what the French face- 
tiously called the Hétel d’An- 
gleterre, from the circumstance 
that it was chiefly inhabited 
by our countrymen—viz., the 
Boulogne Gaol for debt. . This, 
too, at the beginning of his 
hunting season. Now a pack 
of hounds is of no more use to 
a gentleman in gaol than a 
riding-master to the Doge of 
Venice, as Geoffrey Gambado 
says; and the hounds, in 
stable parlance, were eating 
their heads off. At length 
Mr Cresswell gladly gave them 
to Colonel C—— and myself, 
to be converted into a sub- 
scription pack. 

“We encountered a little 
difficulty at the outset. The 
before - mentioned servant in 
green livery having bolted, no- 
body knew the name of a 
single hound, and as we could 
not bring the late owner to 
the hounds, we were obliged 
to take the hounds to him at 
the Hétel d’Angleterre to be 
christened. This we did in 
detachments of five couple, 
and were very courteously re- 
ceived by the gaoler, who con- 
ducted us upstairs to the late 
master’s apartment, who gave 
us the names.” 

The further career of these 
hounds was a richly variegated 
affair. Hares were scarce about 
Boulogne, and landowners 
fiercely intolerant of the pur- 
suit of “an animal whose cir- 
cuitous route over a subdivided 
country would cause fifty tres- 
passes in five minutes.” Foxes 
were more abundant, especially 
among the links along the sea- 
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coast, but they were useless 
lazy animals, which, having 
never been hunted, had no idea 
of running, and firmly refused 
to leave the links, where scent 
was bad and the riding danger- 
ous. But where there’s a will 
there’s a way, and very in- 
genious devices were adopted 
for the education and support 
of these unsophisticated foxes, 
as well as for gently deluding 
the local authorities, who were 
both active and hostile to the 
hunt. Matters came to some- 
thing like a crisis when one 
fine day the hounds ran straight 
to an old man’s door, and to 
his intense indignation tried 
to enter his house. He was 
appeased with five francs, and 
persuaded to allow his house 
to be searched, where the fox 
was found under the counter- 
pane of his bed, with just the 
tip of his brush protruding. 
This fox was turned down, and 
made a good run for his life, 
so all might be supposed to 
have ended well. Unluckily, 
the editor of a Boulogne news- 
paper thought it incumbent 
upon him to make a dismal 
story of it in his next issue, 
describing how MM. les Anglais 
assembling in great numbers, 
but intimidated by the gen- 
darmes, had galloped off to 
Slack, where they enlarged their 
Reynard, which Reynard, after 
a long chase, took refuge in the 
house of wn vieillard octogénaire, 
whom the hounds animés par 
leur ardeur naturel knocked 
down, also broke all the crockery 
and ate all the victuals in the 
place. The article concluded 
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by calling on the authorities 
for aid and protection against 
such outrages in future. 

The call was heard, and ac- 
cordingly the gendarmes, with 
their usual sense of duty, be- 
came so pressing in their at- 
tendance on the hunt, to pre- 
vent the members of it “en- 
larging their Reynards,” that 
a change of country was 
thought to be the only remedy, 
and the hounds were moved 
to Samer. Here the hunt was 
very cordially received, for 
there was actually a French 
pack of hounds in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and ar- 
rangements were at once made 
for a Union hunt between the 
two packs on an appointed day. 
They met—not as appointed, 
but at least they met—in the 
forest of Samer; and there 
ensued a wonderful two-hours’ 
scene of shouting, shooting, 
hunting, and blowing on twisted 
horns, the echoing dells of the 
forest reverberating the clam- 
our and rousing the denizens 
of the woods, so that the scat- 
tered sportsmen intercepted and 
knocked them over as best they 
could. ‘It was what they 
called a chasse,” Surtees ex- 
plains. ‘‘ This had been a very 
good one, not less than a dozen 


After these dangerous diver- 
sions, the Englishmen returned 
with their hounds to Boulogne, 
but found the place had grown 
rather too hot to hold them, 
and those who were able— 
Surtees amongst them—with- 
drew unostentatiously to the 
other side of the Channel. 
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It was during the following 
winter that Surtees first began 
to write. When he turned 
author, it did not appear to 
him so momentous a thing as 
a first appearance in print 
usually does to lesser authors. 
It was not his habit to take 
himself au grand sérieuw, and 
his account of the niatter is 
simplicity itself. 

“T had always had a taste 
for scribbling, and thus it hap- 
pened that I endeavoured to 
beguile the dead winter of 1829 
by writing a semi - sporting 
novel. Up to that time no 
one had ever essayed anything 
in the sporting line that he was 
not prepared to swear to.” 
Unfortunately, when about two- 
thirds of the novel were written, 
he showed it to some friends, 
who had nothing but derision 
for his efforts, and discouraged 
him so much that he put his 
work on the fire, and _half- 
resolved to abandon author- 
ship. But evidently the im- 
pulse to write was, in his case, 
@ strong and natural one, and 
he was always self-reliant. He 
reflected that the judgment of 
his two intelligent friends was 
not infallible, and, fortified by 
the recollection that he had 
passed for a good theme-writer 
at school, he determined to 
make another effort, ‘“‘and to 
take the opinion of one of 
those best of critics, a pub- 
lisher. To this end I sketched 
out some papers, and, Nimrod 
being then at variance with 
the proprietors, I offered them 
to the editor of what, for the 
sake of distinction, I will now 
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call the ‘Old Sporting Maga- 
zine.’ The bait took, and I 
presently found myself installed 
as first fiddle in the hunting 
line.” 

At this time very few hands 
were employed on ‘The Sporting 
Magazine,’ and it was in a far 
from flourishing condition. The 
defection of Nimrod, who had 
betaken himself to Calais—a 
curious choice of locality for a 
sportsman,—seems to have 
given a severe blow to the 
magazine ; but Surtees, always 
of an enterprising spirit, and 
confident in his new - found 
powers of authorship, offered 
to buy a share in the business, 
and either to edit and carry 
it on briskly, or to contribute 
articles on sport, or—and this 
was his favourite project—to 
make some hunting excursions 
and write reports of them, on 
condition of having his ex- 
penses paid both for servants 
and horses. He was not a rich 
man, and, as he truly remarked, 
*“None save those who have 
tried it can have any idea of 
the enormous cost of hunting 
touring. Everybody thinks 
that the red coat is a fair 
subject to plunder. The four- 
and-twenty shillings and six- 
pence a week of the livery- 
stable keeper is bad enough to 
@ man who knows what horses 
cost in their own stables, but 
the four-and-twenty shillings 
and sixpence of the livery-man 
sinks into insignificance beside 
other exactions.”’ 

The proprietors of the ‘Old 
Sporting Magazine ’ apparently 
declined all his suggestions, 
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unfortunately for themselves, 
as Surtees, who was very tena- 
cious of any plan he had 
formed, at once started the 
‘New Sporting Magazine,’ and 
worked indefatigably to make 
it a success. He spent money 
liberally but judiciously, and 
the initial expenses were, of 
course, heavy. He enlisted the 
best contributors he could pro- 
cure, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional, for in all things Sur- 
tees had a genuine contempt 
for the second-rate and the 
spurious. With his usual 
shrewdness he observes that 
“a sporting work differs ma- 
terially from one of general 
literature in its matter. With 
the former, amateur contribu- 
tors are generally the best; 
with the latter an amateur is 
not considered worth his salt.” 


He took a great deal of trouble 
to secure the best contributors, 
and quite successfully detached 
the cleverest men, both writers, 
artists, and engravers, from 
the staff of the ‘Old Sport- 


ing Magazine.’ Mark Lemon, 
Colonel Peter Hawker, Tom 
Hood, Dashwood, and Hamilton 
Reynolds were all early con- 
tributors to the new and bril- 
liant periodical; and, since 
nothing succeeds like success, 
even the great Nimrod ex- 
pressed his willingness to join 
them. Surtees was in reality 
most anxious to enlist him, 
‘but knowing the great man’s 
high value for his own produc- 
tions, he proceeded with cau- 
tion, and made no overtures ; 
he even had the nerve to reply 
io Nimrod’s condescending pro- 
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posal that ‘“‘ he must see any 
article before he could promise 
insertion.” Nimrod relapsed 
into a dignified silence, and 
“there followed a break in our 
communication with him.” 
Nimrod—better known to fame 
in his character or caricature 
as Pomponious Ego — would 
have liked well enough to re- 
sume his former relations with 
the ‘Old Sporting Magazine,’ 
but its proprietors had found 
him too expensive an attrac- 
tion, and we can hardly wonder 
when we learn that he had had 
£9000 from them in six years, 
although he complained that 
he had lost £1500 by the con- 
nection, and made an appeal 
to the sporting world in general 
“to subscribe to defray the 
heavy expense he had been at 
in the tours.” The sporting 
world responded with the liberal 
sum of £1200. Nimrod, having 
thoroughly aired his pecuniary 
grievances in the press, and 
apparently suffering nothing 
from the loss of dignity in- 
curred, must have felt never- 
theless an inkling that his 
palmy days were over, however 
impressively he might reiterate 
his own claim to distinction 
above all writers on sport, and 
declare that ‘‘ consciousness of 
merit is inseparable from the 
possession of it.” A position 
very difficult to dispute ! 

But Surtees’ view of the 
case was rather different. He 
reflected that— 

“With a taste for touring 
myself, and with the experience 
of the ‘Old Magazine ’ before 
our eyes, we were not likely to 
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set up Nimrod with his half- 
dozen horses as they had done, 
and the difficulty soon arose 
how to keep him.” 

But eventually they came 
to terms, for Surtees was quite 
sharp enough to know the 
value of @ popular name in a 
new periodical, although his 
“taste for touring” himself 
was the real heart of the matter. 
Nimrod became a contributor 
to the ‘New Sporting Maga- 
zine’ instead of the ‘ Old,’ and 
contributed more than was in 
the bargain. Great indeed 
would have been his surprise 
could he have known that to 
a generation that has forgotten 
Nimrod, Pomponious Ego would 
be a familiar name. But the 
future is mercifully hidden from 
our eyes. 

Surtees had now successfully 
started on his literary career. 
Success was the rule with him, 
for he had great force of char- 
acter, and extremely clear sight. 
In one of the many imperfect 
notes for his projected ‘ Recol- 
lections,’ he said that ‘‘ editing 
is very good fun for a time. 
It brings one acquaintance 
with———” 

We can easily fill up the 
hiatus. He enjoyed his work, 
and naturally he enjoyed com- 
piling the biography of Mr 
John Jorrocks for his own and 
the world’s recreation, and the 
great benefit of the ‘ New Sport- 
ing Magazine.’ ‘The most use- 
ful man to the work,” he re- 
marked, “‘ though I say it who 
perhaps should not, was Mr 
Jorrocks.” Of that immortal 
we do not propose to speak. 
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He speaks for himself, so can- 
didly, clearly, and at such in- 
ordinate length, that words of 
ours would be wasteful as well 
as inadequate. He has charmed, 
cheered, and instructed three 
generations of sportsmen, and 
there is no reason whatever 
that his benefits should not be 
bestowed on the generations 
yet to come. But it is quite 
possible that his long and close 
companionship was a purer 
enjoyment to his creator than 
to any of his more distant wor- 
shippers. Jorrocks went every- 
where with Surtees for a space of 
years, while he hunted with 
the old familiar Surrey Hounds 
whenever press of work kept 
him in London, or while he 
made his frequent and long- 
projected hunting tours to all 
parts—to Northamptonshire, 
Bedfordshire, Cheshire, Dorset- 
shire, and Leamington. It was 
the life in which they both 
revelled; and as Mr Cuming 
remarks of Surtees— 

** His doings during the sum- 
mer are reflected in those of 
Mr Jorrocks: trips by coach 
to Brighton and to other sea- 
side resorts; by sailing-vessel 
or steamer from the Thames ; 
trips to Cheltenham and (once 
at least) to Newmarket ; occa- 
sional runs over to Paris, and 
coaching journeys with no 
special aim.” 

But this way of life, con- 
genial, strenuous, successful as 
it was, did not last many years. 
In 1831 Robert Surtees, then 
twenty - eight, lost his elder 
brother, Anthony Surtees, who 
died of smallpox at Malta 
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while on a journey to the East, 
and Robert in consequence be- 
came*heir to the family pro- 
perty. From this time forward 
his headquarters were at Ham- 
sterley, and not in London. 
He continued to edit the ‘New 
Sporting Magazine’ until the 
end of 1836. The issue for 
December of that year contains 
his farewell to his readers, but 
he retained an interest in the 
magazine for some years longer. 
His attention was naturally 
required for other things now, 
for matters agricultural, social, 
and political. 

In 1837 he contested the 
borough of Gateshead in the 
Conservative interest, but under 
rather unfortunate conditions, 
as he was late in the field, and 
through a complication of per- 
sonal dislikes, many Conserva- 
tive votes had already been 
promised to the second Liberal 
candidate. He lost the elec- 
tion, and made no second at- 
tempt to enter Parliament, 
though repeatedly invited to 
do so in the course of the next 
ten years. In his election 
address, his principles are de- 
fined as follows :— 

“IT am a decided Friend to 
Improvement in every Shape 
and Way—a Reformer of 
proved Abuses in Church and 
State—an Advocate for the 
fullest Measure of Civil and 
Religious Liberty that is com- 
patible with Security of Pro- 
perty and the Maintenance of 
a National Religion—for Re- 
trenchment and Economy in 
every Department of the Public 
Service—for the extension of 
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Commerce, the Reduction of 
Taxation, particularly of those 
that press heavily on the Work- 
ing Population, and for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
throughout the Country. I 
would support such a Measure 
of Reform as will provide for 
the improved Discipline of the 
Establishment, the Abolition 
of Sinecures, the apportioning 
of Emoluments to Duty, and 
the Prohibition of Pluralities ; 
at the Same Time I am desirous 
of relieving the Dissenters from 
Payments to which they enter- 
tain Conscientious Objections, 
provided such Measure of Re- 
lief does not tend to compro- 
mise the Principle of a National 
Religion. 

“TI will not support any 
Measure, either for this country 
or Ireland, that appropriates 
any Portion of the Revenues 
of the Church to other than 
Religious Purposes, or that in 
any Way weakens the Protes- 
tant Institutions of the Land. 

“I have no objection to 
Triennial Parliaments, but am 
opposed to the Ballot, unless 
the Votes of Members of Parlia- 
ment be taken by Ballot also. 

“The Franchise I consider 
sufficiently low to place it 
within the reach of all Men 
of Prudence and Industry, to 
whom its Attainment is an 
Object of Ambition.” 

This address is something of 
a model, both in form and 
substance, and might well have 
recommended him to a moder- 
ate and fair-minded Liberal, as 
well as to those of his own 
political colour. His views on 
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the Ballot coincide with those 
of Sydney Smith, a whole- 
hearted Liberal and reformer, 
and a wit like Surtees. How- 
ever, by the Liberal and Radi- 
cal journals his views were 
declared to be “the corrupt, 
degrading, and demoralising 
principles of that base and 
selfish faction which,” &c. Yet 
they had nothing but good to 
say of the man himself, which 
in those days of unrestrained 
personal invective during a 
political campaign is no small 
tribute to his character. 

His own impressions of the 
humours of an election, as 
well as some very telling satire 
on the advocates for Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, may be 
read in his novel ‘ Hillingdon 
Hall,’ which is really a re- 
flection of his personal experi- 
ence in the Gateshead election. 
It would be instructive reading 
for any one interested in pre- 
paring for the General Election, 
which is always said to be 
“just ahead,” or “ nearer than 
we expect,” or “almost upon 
us.” 

In other respects, ‘ Hilling- 
don Hall’ is the least char- 
acteristic of his novels, and 
the least entertaining. The 
most finished, and the best in 
form, is ‘Mr Facey Romford’s 
Hounds,’ his last work; but 
“Jorrocks”’ alone will prob- 
ably always make ‘ Handley 
Cross’ the most popular. It 
is not really better in any 
respect than ‘Mr Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour’; but “ Jor- 
rocks”’ never fails to raise a 


laugh, and in that lies the 
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eternal attraction. We never 
laugh at Mr Sponge, simply 
because he is underbred and 
a@ sharp practitioner; in fact 
we all share Lord Scamper- 
dale’s aversion for him. That 
noble scamp and his shadow, 
Jack Spraggon, are the most 
masterly and finely drawn por- 
traits in Surtees’ immensely 
long gallery. There is not a 
touch of caricature in them; 
they are conceived in the spirit 
of comedy, not of farce. Mr 
Cuming expresses his dislike to 
the last scene of Jack Sprag- 
gon’s death. It is a revolting 
scene, but in no way a failure, 
or even out of perspective. 
It carries out with sardonic 
force the main intention with 
which the book was written— 
namely, to discredit steeple- 
chasing, which in those early 
days, before it had acquired 
proper organisation or the dis- 
cipline of the Turf Club, cer- 
tainly had a very shady side. 
Surtees never liked racing. 
*‘ Hunting men seldom care 
about racing, and racing men 
seldom care about hunting,” 
he used to say ; and he coupled 
racing and coursing rather con- 
temptuously together as “ be- 
ing both contributory to the 
pocket.”” This throws some 
light on the scene of Jack 
Spraggon’s death, or rather 
the reason for which it was 
written ; but undoubtedly it 
shows some hardness of heart 
in the writer. A man who 
would deliberately go, as Sur- 
tees did, without any reason 
or duty involved, ‘‘on a fine 
bright June morning ”’ to wit- 
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ness the hanging of four crimi- 
nals, is not exactly a man of 
feeling heart. His habit of 
satire—to him it was both 
nature and habit—would not 
help to soften it. 

He once received a letter 
from an old schoolfellow and 
admirer, who wrote to him— 

“Why not make your satire 
effective by restraint? Do 
give us a good character, man 
or woman; honest, truthful, 
domestic, trying to do what 
duty requires to God and man, 
and happy accordingly. You 
are only in your first number, 
and you could easily weave 
one golden thread in your 
fabric.” 

*,To Surtees this would prob- 
ably have spoilt the pattern. 
He wrote because he “had a 
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taste for scribbling,” and not 
because he desired to work 
upon anybody’s emotions. His 
style was natural to him; the 
satire was as inevitable as the 
close characterisation in every 
detail, which Thackeray said 
was the only thing he had ever 
envied. Besides, as Surtees 
noted once in his pocket-book : 
“Most men enjoy satire when 
it is not aimed at them- 
selves.” 

But if any one desires to 
know whether Surtees could 
love, honour, and deeply ad- 
mire another man, then let 
him read the admirable chap- 
ter on “Mr Ralph Lambton ” 
in this book. It is as much a 
revelation of Surtees himself 
as of his living ideal of a 
gentleman and a sportsman. 








A SERMON IN THE ABBEY. 


BY MAJOR ARDERN BEAMAN, D.S8.0. 


HONOURABLE and Right 
Honourable Conscientious Ob- 
jectors had debated the Bill 
with a whining fly-blown senti- 
mentality, with a puerile nar- 
rowness of comprehension, and, 
above all, with a hyper-sensi- 
tiveness for the enemies of 
Britain that was not a little 
nauseating. Therefore, seeking 
spiritual recreation, I strolled 
across into the historic twilight 
of the Abbey. Here at least, 
amid the master spirits who 
had held their own lives as 
less than nothing in the cause 
they served, and bigly covered 
the face of the wide earth, I 
felt there brooded still an exalt- 
Gratefully 


ing spaciousness. 
I took my seat under Chatham’s 
immemorial gesture; and as 


the sun, streaming through 
the southern rose, emblazoned 
those monuments with antique 
and splendid jewelry, the 
smooth tones of a Colonial 
Prelate came to my ears. 

“When the verdict of Pos- 
terity comes to be pronounced,”’ 
he declaimed in a voice that 
rose and swelled along that 
western aisle where the Un- 
known Warrior rests, “it will 
record that, high among the 
Prophets, only less than the 
Christ himself, stands Mahatma 
Gandhi.” 

My eyes fell on the medallion 
of a hardy sea-captain set in a 
marble scape of Oriental palm. 


Gandhi. ..! 

Time and space faded out, 
and in spirit I floated away 
back to an unforgettable Indian 
scene. 

My squadron was camped in 
the dusty mango top of Phag- 
wara, because of a sudden and 
bloody outburst of racial hatred 
in that District. 

The parakeets were coming 
home in their hundreds; the 
little long-tailed monkeys made 
a@ great chatter and commotion 
in the upper branches; and 
the last sun-rays, driving be- 
tween the mango boles, turned 
all they touched to blood, as 
the Signal Dafadar ran to meet 
Dickie and me, strolling home- 
ward with our guns under our 
arms. 

“Haste, Sahib! Cheluan 
Police Post is sending 8.0.8. !” 

“Take message, Dickie,” I 
said, putting the receiver to 
my ear. 

A perturbed voice spoke in 
Punjabi at the other end of 
the line. 

“Congress Volunteers have 
looted shops here and beaten 
several shopkeepers to death 
for not observing Mahatma 
Gandhi’s order to close aill 
shops to-day. Having become 
drunk with looted spirits, they 
fired the houses of all such as 
would not deny the British 
Raj. I went forth with my 
six constables, but we were 
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driven back by numbers. Now 
they attack the Post with gun- 
fire and fire-torches. We are 
but seven men, two wounded, 
and if help comes not soon——”’ 

There was a sharp crackle 
in the instrument, followed by 
cold silence. 

“They've cut the line,” 
groaned Dickie; then seizing 
me by the arm, ‘Seven poor 
loyal devils of native Police 
against that howling mob. 
Hurry, Major, oh, for God’s 
sake, hurry, or we'll be too 
late !” 

While the trumpet blared 
out the alarm, and the big 
fox-bats scuffled out of the 
branches overhead, and the 
sudden dark became speckled 
with moving lights that gave 
part glimpses of gleaming eyes 
and bearded faces, and Dickie, 
flashing orilux in hand, strode 
back and forth between the 
neighing horses exhorting all 
to impossible haste, another 


memory, # memory grimly 
humorous, flitted into my 
mind, 


A few months before I had 
returned to India after many 
years’ absence on business con- 
nected with a gentleman called 
William. 

“Who is this Gandhi whose 
name fills all the universe,” I 
asked. ‘“‘Surely not that very 
decent little climber who raised 
Ambulance and Labour and 
such-like safe corps in the South 
African and the late - wars, 
and who got the Kaiser-i-Hind 
for distinguished recruiting in 
47 9 99 

But the same it was. He 
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lay over the East like an obses- 
sion. Everybody answered at 
ones and together. He’s an 
insane idealist; he’s the Mes- 
siah ; he’s a harebrained saint ; 
he’s a dangerous imbecile ; he’s 
the saviour of civilisation ; he’s 
a@ damned traitor. 

“Would you like to meet 
him?” asked my sentimental 
friend Fenmann, of a great 
newspaper, a little later at 
Simla. 

“Rather!” I said, always 
eager to form first - hand 
opinions. 

Gandhi was paying a trium- 
phal visit to the summer 
capital. He was to be en- 
tertained in the grounds of 
the President of the local 
Congress Committee, to which 
function Fenmann and I were 
the only Europeans invited. 
On the day the excitement, 
which had long been growing, 
rose to fever-heat. All the 
Indian population of Simla was 
in a ferment of racial, religious, 
and political emotion, and we 
felt rather curious as to how 
we, members of the hated 
domination, would be received 
in this neo-national gathering. 
As the hour approached, we 
jostled along in the surging 
crowd of Hindus and Muslims, 
noticing that most of the former 
wore the red sash of the Con- 
gress Volunteers, and most of 
the latter the green sash of the 
Khilafat Volunteers, which, if 
names and emblems mean any- 
thing, meant that the wearers 
were pledged by the profoundest 
oaths to wreck the British 
Raj. Both parties held aloft 
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numbers of brightly - gilded 
standards, from which floated, 
in gaudy colours, their re- 
spective ensigns. An air of 
holiday excitement pervaded 
the masses—an air which, it 
seemed to me, was at the 
same time self-conscious and 
hysterical, as of schoolboys 
doing some forbidden thing. 
At the gate of the house where 
the reception was being held 
was stationed a band of young 
children under the command 
of a wild-eyed, crazy-looking 
youth, at whose word they 
raised every now and then the 
cry— 

“Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! 
Victory to the holy Gandhi! ” 

The children looked tired, 
and their cry was languid. 
We ascended a steep slope and 
entered the garden. Sitting 
cross-legged on @ carpet was 
Gandhi, while in a semicircle 
round his carpet, and stretching 
far away on every side till it 
overflowed the furthest limits 
of the garden and straggled 
taggedly down the khud-edge, 
sat in the same posture a great 
heterogeneous multitude, gaz- 
ing in adoration and striving 
to catch every word that fell 
from the Mahatma’s lips. 

“Can you squat?” Gandhi 
asked courteously, rising to 
receive us, whereupon we sat 
down on the carpet beside him. 
He talked on many subjects 
in easy pleasant English, often 
with a playful gaiety, and al- 
ways with a captivating charm 
of manner. I had heard much 
of his divine personality, of his 
miraculous powers of magnet- 
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ism, by which he was reputed 
to be able to cast a hypnotic 
spell over whole assemblies. 
But I saw only a spare, ugly 
little man, with prominent ears, 
several front teeth missing, and 
not too fragrant breath, whose 
charm lay in his kindly humour 
and in a childlike simplicity 
of manner. 

While he spoke to Fen- 
mann I looked around the 
immense gathering. Each new 
arrival prostrated himself with 
profound reverence, touching 
the earth with his fore- 
head before taking his place 
among the crowd. Muslims 
made this deep obeisance to 
the Hindu Mahatma. Near- 
est to the carpet sat the per- 
sonages of greatest local im- 
portance: Lajpat Rai, the 
vehement Panjab leader; Pan- 
dit Malavaiya, the Hindu re- 
former ; the moulvis and priests 
of the mosques and temples ; 
the office-bearers of the Con- 
gress and Khilafat Committees. 
A torrent of silver coin was 
jingling into a sheet near by, 
to swell the Swaraj Fund. 
Presently the Mahatma began 
to ask and to answer questions, 
while the multitude listened in 
rapt attention. 

“We might be back two 
thousand years at the Sermon 
on the Mount,” whispered 
Fenmann. 

“We might—superficially,” 
I thought. But though no 
profound theologian, it has 


seemed to me that the kingdom 

of the New Testament is one 

infinitely removed from racial, 

religious, and political com- 
21L 
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promises, crafts, stratagems,and 
alliances. 

I was conscious, looking on 
that scene, of a strange sense 
of unreality. I felt, intuitively, 
that this apparent Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity was superficial, arti- 
ficial, transient ; that the old, 
age-rooted antipathy was, at 
bottom, blazing as fiercely as 
ever. As my gaze wandered 
round, I noticed with amused 
surprise that the majority of 
the Mahatma’s disciples here 
assembled, ‘whose faces shone 
with such devotional fervour, 
who were prostrating them- 
selves with such abject ges- 
tures of adoration, and who 
were so freely subscribing to 
the Swaraj Fund, were em- 
ployees in the various Govern- 
ment offices—loyal hard-work- 
ing clerks, whose principal care 
in life was to draw their month- 
ly pay, and, if possible, to get 
it increased. Yet this was 
@ non-co-operation meeting, 
the very essence of which 
was wreckage of the British 
Government. The thing, then, 
was not wholly political, but 
anomalous, sentimental, and 
religious, @ curious sort of 
nebulous and Gilbertian phan- 
tasy—and yet in a way moving, 
since religion is indissolubly 
blended with even the most 
trivial acts of the Indian’s 
daily life; and the sentiment, 
which in some inarticulate way 
must have been stirring each 
individual there, was the 
thought that this meeting 
openly expressed that heart- 
ache of disillusionment and 
shattered hope which, in some 
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uneasy form or other, the war 
has left in almost every human 
heart. 

** Isn’t he wonderful ? ” whis- 
pered Fenmann. “ In the whole 
course of History no man, dur- 
ing his lifetime, has capti- 
vated the imagination and won 
the heartfelt devotion of so 
vast a host of people, and of 
peoples so infinitely diverse in 
race, in education, in thought, 
and in religion.” 

He is certainly, I admitted 
to myself, the organ of that 
indefinable post-war heartache 
which has its roots in origins 
partly neurological, partly eco- 
nomic; in wholesale disband- 
ments, unemployment, failure 
of the harvest ; in the bruised 
minds of raw-nerved hungry 
men. 

** Ask him,” I said, “ to state 
briefly what his programme is.” 

With engaging candour Mr 
Gandhi immediately enunciated 
his three points :— 

1. Deprival of O’Dwyer’s and 
Dyer’s pensions. 

2. Withdrawal of British Em- 
pire from Muslim lands of 
Shat-el-Arab. 

3. Complete Dominion Home 
Rule. 

It all sounded very plausible. 
But when one has passed 
through the fire of that semi- 
infernal chaos that was the 
front areas of the line, one is 
apt to see things stripped of 
romance and colour, stark and 
bare against the background 
of eternity. In this stern light 
Gandhi’s first point showed 
sordidly threadbare as an iD- 
flammatory catch-word; the 
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second, as a political device to 
enlist Islam under his banner ; 
the third, the kernel of his 
programme, nothing more or 
less than that very thing which 
the Reforms had been set up 
to bring about—those Reforms 
which Gandhi himself was so 
assiduously trying to wreck. 

While I cogitated these mat- 
ters, one of the Muslim priests, 
a loud and notorious non-co- 
operator of wide influence who 
thundered daily against the 
British Raj from the pulpit of 
his mosque, edged up and whis- 
pered in my ear, “‘ You are in 
the Government service, Sahib, 
I only get forty rupees a month 
from my mosque. Could you 
get me a Government billet ? ”’ 

The tragedy of India is that 
youz don’t know whether to 
laugh or cry. 

“Yes,” Gandhi was saying 


simply, “my creed is Love. 
The creed of the New Testa- 
ment and of Tolstoi.” 

I confess I had been curious 


to meet Gandhi. But now, 
considering the deeds—not the 
words—of the men who sur- 
rounded him as fraternal lieu- 
tenants, and, it was said, not 
infrequently used him for their 
ends, it came very clearly to 
me that this engaging little 
Hindu, with the name of Love 
and of Christ on his lips, who 
craved pathologically, at any 
cost, for the limelight, was in 
reality nothing more than a 
political mountebank. 

If living on milk and re- 
ligiously saying certain prayers 
constituted a saint ; if doubling 
the prayers and halving the 
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milk—for a day—every time 
his disciples perpetrated some 
red massacre that would have 
shamed the dark ages—if that 
constituted a saint, then, per- 
haps, Gandhi might claim... 

An impatient jingle of spurs 
outside my tent brought me 
back to the present. 

“Squadron present and cor- 
rect, sir,” said Dickie, saluting. 

We clattered out on to a 
faint ribbon of road under the 
void of the hard-gleaming stars. 
That march of eleven miles to 
Cheluan, although we covered 
it, in the darkness, with credit- 
able speed, seemed very long 
indeed. The infinite shadow- 
land of spectral scrub and form- 
less shapes seemed all alive 
with furtive, slinking things. 
Floating uncannily bodiless in 
the gloom, there blazed every 
now and then green moons of 
animal eyes ; and the ghoulish 
ery of jackals filled the night 
with demoniac despair. I had 
the idea, spurring on my horse, 
that the spirit of evil was 
abroad, cowering from the wrath 
to come. Dickie, I think, felt 
something of this too, for he 
hardly spoke till we reached 
the foot of the slope that rises 
slowly up to the ridge before 
Cheluan. Then he suddenly 
pulled up his horse on its 
haunches. 

“Good lord, Major, what’s 
that ? ” 

Over the crest of the ridge, 
and moving down at great 
speed towards us, we saw what 
at first looked like a big ragged 
spark, and quickly took on the 
aspect of a quivering pillar of 
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flame about the height of a 
man. As it drew nearer, there 
came from it a sound that rose 
above the rattle of our trotting 
—a broken dreadful sound. A 
moment later, we saw in the 
middle of this moving ir- 
regular sheath of fire, fed on 
streaming garments, the black 
outlines of a man; and the 
face, framed in a circle of 
flaming hair and beard, was 
like the tortured face in an old 
engraving of the Inferno. 

“Oh, God!” muttered 
Dickie, aghast. 

As the awful thing reached 
us, Risaldar Ghulam Kadir 


jumped off his horse, and flung 
a cloak around the burning 
man, thereby extinguishing the 
flames that were consuming him 
alive. 

*“* "Tis Nathu,” he cried. ‘‘ My 


father’s brother’s son, that was 
Naik in the Police! Ohé, 
Nathu, what have they done 
to thee ? ” 

The grizzled old Punjabi’s 
voice was deep with an inex- 
pressible anger. We gathered 
round the dying man, wishing 
that we might neither hear nor 
see. It was clear that he had 
@ message which he strove to 
deliver, but the twisted lips 
could frame no _ intelligible 
words ; and with his last con- 
vulsive effort he managed only 
to start up and extend a raw 
arm towards Cheluan—a mute 
and awful portent. 

“He means us to hurry on,” 
said Dickie hoarsely. 

Clattering once more along 
the ghostly road, we saw, be- 
yond the ridge that dominated 
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Cheluan, a red light quivering 
in the sky. What that lurid 
glare portended needed little 
guessing, and beyond a sharp 
exclamation here and there, no 
one spoke—for sometimes there 
come in life occasions when 
the spoken word is futile. As 
we neared the crest of the rise 
a babel of savage shouting, 
above which rose a familiar 
cry, smote upon our ears— 
“Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! 
Victory to the Holy Gandhi! ” 
Reaching the crest, we looked 
down on the darkened valley 
below. Away in the bottom 
of the bowl lay the village of 
Cheluan. Over it hung a shroud 
of smoke, now light, now dark, 
ever changing in density and 
colour, and shot with flashes 
of shimmering luminosity as 
the flames beneath leaped and 
fell. Sometimes a tongue of 
fire darted through the pall, 
trembled skyward an instant, 
and flickered out. It had 
reached the smouldering stage. 
But the Police Post itself, half- 
way down the slope between us 
and the village, still blazed in 
@ mass of roaring flame. And 
in the dark changing shadows 
thrown by its lurid light we 
saw, dimly, a mob of spectres— 
flitting, fantastic, unsubstantial 
shapes, like a revel in the nether 
world. At the sound of our 
approach a sudden hush fell, 
and the spectres vanished si- 
lently away into the shadows. 
There were things in the war 
years that we try to forget, 
as when a 9.2 landed in the 
crowded theatre hut, or an ail- 
bomb burst amid the horse- 
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lines. But these were lesser 
things to what we looked upon 
now. 

In front of the entrance, in 
the fitful pool of light cast by 
the flames that still swirled 
around the Police Post, we 
saw what at first looked like a 
few little huddled heaps of 
refuse. AS we approached a 
reek of burning flesh turned 
us sick ; and we saw that these 
were the oil-saturated still gut- 
tering corpses of the constables. 
The flesh was charred and con- 
sumed till the entrails flowed, 
and these, with the matter 
that ran from the broken skulls, 
seethed and bubbled in the 
little low licking blue flame of 
the persistent oil. Around 


about lay brass-bound lathis 
smeared with blood and hair, 
eloquent of that brute ferocity 


which beats and smashes the 
dead; and where the sem- 
blance of a face remained, the 
expression on it was such as 
may not be described. 


“Thus have they treated the 
followers of the Prophet !” 

Risaldar Ghulam Kadir’s 
utterance was greeted with a 
deep-throated outburst of rage 
and pity. As everybody knows, 
to violate the body of a Ma- 
homedan, thereby cheating him 
of Paradise, is the last un- 
speakable outrage. 

“ Ay, thus have they treated 
the Faithful,’’ echoed a sorrow- 
ful voice, and an old greybeard 
crept towards us out of the 
shadows. 

“To-day there were three 
to me—wife and two little ones. 
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Now ”—he pointed to the burn- 
ing village—‘‘ they lie beneath 
the ashes of my house. I, who 
served twenty-two years and 
two months in Skinner’s Horse.” 

Strong arms supported him 
while he told us how the ne’er- 
do-weels of the village, calling 
themselves Congress Volunteers, 
having beaten to death such 
banias as had not observed 
Gandhi’s order of hartal and 
become drunk on looted liquor 
—even as the Police Dafadar 
had reported before the wire 
was cut,—proceeded first to 
burn the houses of all who were 
loyal to the Sirkar, shouting 
that Gandhi was now king of 
Hind ; and then, as the drunk- 
enness grew, and more and 
more rabble joined them, how 
they proceeded to deal in like 
fashion with the wealthy in- 
habitants, irrespective of race 
and creed, every man raping 
and plundering to his heart’s 
desire, and each gratifying his 
own private hates and pas- 
sions. 

“Then,” went on the old 
man, ‘“‘ when darkness came, 
and they were mad with drink 
and slaughter, they gathered in 
hundreds around the Post, and 
kindled it by throwing fire- 
torches from behind the rocks. 
And when the constabeels sallied 
out, they did to them as ye 
see, pouring Ram Narain’s oil- 
tins on their bodies. One, in- 
deed, who feigned dead, started 
up when the fire touched him, 
and fled away burning. .. .” 

I looked towards the smoul- 
dering village. It seemed as 
if the Beast, caught red-handed 
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in its foul act, glowered there, 
cravenly awaiting retribution. 
And Dickie, with some of the 
men, was missing. 

I found him just in time. 
He’d got the Hotchkiss guns 
placed round the village. His 
voice, when he answered me, 
was choked with sobs—harsh 
dry sobs, such as you hear only 
on the battlefield or in close-up 
dressing-stations. 

“Leave me alone, Major.” 
He shook off my arm roughly. 
“TI don’t care about the filthy 
newspapers, or the bolshies at 
home. I don’t care if they 
hang me, I’m going to wipe out 
the lot.” 

The fingers of the Mahomedan 
gunners, outraged to the deep- 
est and most sacred core of 
their being by what they had 
seen, trembled on the triggers. 


At certain times certain things 
are difficult to explain. 
“No, Dickie ; the law must 
take its course.” 
“The law!” 
ghastly laugh, and pointed to 
the awful havoc around us 


He gave a 
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with a gesture more eloquent 
than any words. 

An hour later, when, in so 
far as in our power lay, we had 
done what had to be done, 
Dickie spoke again with in- 
describable bitterness. 

** When Gandhi hears of this, 
I suppose he’ll publicly knock 
off another glass of milk !” 

And I, thinking of that en- 
gaging little doctrinaire of in- 
fantile mentality who was play- 
ing ducks and drakes with an 
Empire, could find no adequate 
reply. 

“. . . in saintliness of char- 
acter, in loftiness of idealism, 
in love, in perfect love of 
Humanity, Gandhi has only 
once been surpassed in .. .” 

The sonorous periods of the 
preacher recalled me from my 
mist of memories. Reaching 
for my hat, I glanced up at 
Chatham. I fancied that the 
marble features had set in still 
sterner lines. 

** And now to God the Father, 
God the Son .. .” 

I left the Abbey. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY—DEAD OR DYING—MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
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CRITIC AND DISCOVERER. 


THE Liberal Party is dead 
or dying. We do not pretend 
to regret its demise. It was 
a Party always of low ideals 
and mean ambitions. Through- 
out the nineteenth century it 
fought with unceasing bitter- 
ness for itself and its friends. 
It had neither the courage 
nor the energy to support the 
Empire. To get rid of the 
Colonies, if only that could have 
been achieved, seemed to many 
of its leaders the first duty of 
a@ Ministry. For the Liberals, 
above all, government was not 
an art or a science: it was a 
kind of religion. They formu- 
lated their creeds, they formed 
their catchwords, and thought 
it no part of their business to 
accommodate their creeds or 
their catchwords with reality. 
According to Matthew Arnold 
—and there was never a saner 
critic of politics —the great 
middle-class Liberalism ‘‘ had 
for the cardinal points of its 
belief the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and local self-government, in 
politics ; in the social sphere, 
free trade, unrestricted com- 
petition, and the making of 
large industrial fortunes; in 
the religious sphere, the Dissi- 
dence of Dissent and the Pro- 
testantism of the Protestant 













religion.”” And let it be re- 
membered that for the great 
middle-class Liberalism, Free 
Trade meant not only free im- 
ports, but Free Trade in the 
lives of women and young 
children. If our competition 
with Germany made it neces- 
sary that young children should 
work in the mines and factories 
for fourteen hours a day, the 
young children must not be 
interfered with. It seemed a 
gross infringement upon per- 
sonal liberty that the Govern- 
ment should protect the chil- 
dren against the greed or the 
zeal of their parents and of 
their parents’ employers. More- 
over, liberty was one of the 
fetishes most devoutly wor- 
shipped by the Liberals. So 
highly did they esteem “lib- 
erty ’ that they would, if they 
could, have conferred upon all 
their followers the “liberty ” 
to be a nuisance to their neigh- 
bours. It was a great day for 
Liberalism when the railings 
in Hyde Park were torn down 
by a mob of reformers. The 
extreme supporter of Mr Bright, 
mustered upon the right to do 
as one likes, followed Mr Beales 
down the path of anarchy 
with complete satisfaction. 
‘** He sees the rich, the aristo- 
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cratic class, in occupation of 
the Executive Government,” 
wrote Matthew Arnold, “and 
so if he is stopped from making 
Hyde Park a bear-garden or the 
streets impassable, he says he 
is being butchered by the aris- 
tocracy.”’ 

What mattered it, asked the 
Liberals, if England were de- 
spised abroad and divided bit- 
terly at home, so long as a 
man may say what he likes, and 
marry his deceased wife’s sister ? 
So they would have destroyed 
the harmony of the State, and 
cut themselves off altogether 
from the tradition of the past, 
merely to achieve a false free- 
dom, a dangerous individualism. 
And to-day, as a Party, they no 
longer exist. Here and there 
will still be found a handful 
of them, until at last they are 
absorbed by one or other of 
the Parties which still survive. 
It cannot be said that they 
die easily. They cling feverishly 
to life, as dying men cling to 
it who are afraid to face the 
unknown future. Their pact 
with Labour was but a device 
to prolong their rather stuffy 
existence. They thought that if 
they put the Socialists in power, 
they would be in the position 
of patrons, who could turn 
their clients into the street 
whenever they chose. Messrs 
Asquith and Lloyd George 
fondly believed that Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald would come to heel 
whenever he heard the crack 
of the Liberal whip, and he 
behaves as though neither Mr 
Asquith nor Mr Lloyd George 
lingered in the upper air. When 
a@ threat to turn the Socialists 


out is murmured by a Liberal, 
Mr Henderson is so utterly lost 
to a sense of shame as to re- 
tort, ‘““Get on with it.” The 
surprise of the Liberals, who 
have long believed themselves 
the only begetters of the 
Socialist Government, whose 
principles they attacked vio- 
lently at the polls, cannot be 
concealed. They seem as 
though they had been cuffed 
in the face by an inferior, to 
whom they had condescended. 
They can neither find a reply 
nor suggest a reason. Mr Lloyd 
George has been foolish enough 
to browbeat and cajole. In- 
cidentally he explains how the 
Liberals came to put the 
Socialists in power. It is a 
strange story, which bears upon 
it not the smallest impress of the 
truth. The last Government, 
he said, ‘had lowered the 
prestige of this country in the 
world in a way that it had 
been reduced to a depth it had 
never reached since the eigh- 
teenth century.” This pro- 
found historian does not tell 
us to which part of the eigh- 
teenth century he refers, and 
it is impossible to check his 
comparison. Probably his view 
of the eighteenth century is 
as vague as his criticism of Mr 
Baldwin’s policy. But when 
he went on to say that he 
would “‘ vote against every Gov- 
ernment and every Party that 
lets Great Britain down,’ the 
comedy which he plays de- 
generates to farce. This solemn 
pronouncement was greeted 
with “cheers,” the cheers of 
Welsh Liberals, wuo never in 
their life have cared a jot 
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whether Great Britain was let 
down or not, and the cheers 
were a tribute to the man who 
in Ireland, in Egypt, and in 
India has trampled the name 
of Britain in the dust. It is a 
fortunate thing for Mr Lloyd 
George that he is not gifted 
with a sense of humour. Other- 
wise he could not have listened 
to those cheers without un- 
controllable laughter. 
However, Mr Lloyd George 
did not laugh, either at himself 
or at his audience. He went 
on to proclaim that Liberalism 
was “the Great Orme that 
stands between the country 
and the violent tempest that 
otherwise would sweep over 
the land,” and that it had 
more than once saved Britain 
from revolution. But all this 
praise of himself and his new- 
found friends is wholly irrele- 
vant. The Conservatives and 
the Socialists know equally 
that the praise is unde- 
served, and that it will never 
again be bestowed upon the 
leaders of Liberalism except 
by themselves. Mr Lloyd 
George may blow on his nail as 
long and as hard as he pleases, 
he will never get his hands 
warm again. That is not the 
way for a defeated and dis- 
credited Party to win its way 
back even to a modest esteem. 
Mr Winston Churchill has fol- 
lowed a wiser course. He 
makes haste to leave the sink- 
ing ship. He has always had 
@ quick sense of impending 
ruin. He left the Conservative 
Party just on the eve of its 
collapse, and once more he 
proves himself ready and will- 
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ing to go out and meet his 
opportunity. This kind of pru- 
dence does not inspire respect. 
He who has ratted twice may 
easily rat a third time, and 
we would listen to Mr Churchill’s 
speeches against Socialism with 
more respect if we did not re- 
member that not long since 
he was quite prepared to sup- 
port a policy of nationalisation. 
It seems, indeed, as though 
there were no longer any place 
for principle or a settled opinion 
in politics. A demagogue 
changes views which are in- 
convenient as easily as he 
changes a coat which he is 
tired of. He does not ask 
himself how best he may serve 
his country. He seeks only a 
short-cut to a seat in the 
House and high office. Mr 
Churchill was eager to leave 
the Conservative Party when 
its majority had melted away. 
He is equally eager to come 
back to it, because he knows 
that there is no place for him 
in either one of the other two 
parties. He can hardly be re- 
ceived with open arms by 
those who see clearly that in 
pretending to help them he is 
merely resolute to help him- 
self. 

Nor was his first approach 
to the Party made with con- 
spicuous tact. Having loudly 
proclaimed his desire to fight 
Socialism, he opposed the anti- 
Socialist candidate at West- 
minster as though he were 
leading a forlorn hope against 
heresy and rebellion, and did 
his utmost to get the Socialist 
elected. It is not by such 
means that a man, who has 
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deserted the Party when it 
suited him, can hope to regain 
the confidence of the Party. 
Since his adventure at West- 
minster he has adopted a more 
modest demeanour. He thinks 
that he and the Conservative 
Party can help one another 
without much fuss or change— 
in other words, “not by alter- 
ing in any respect their posi- 
tions and principles in regard 
to public affairs, but only by 
mutually respecting each other’s 
position and trusting to the 
deep and slow tide of events 
to make effective and whole- 
hearted co-operation not only 
natural but inevitable.”” This 
sounds well enough, and means 
nothing. How, indeed, shall 
the Conservative Party respect 
Mr Churchill’s position, when 
all that it knows about it is 
that it is the position of an 
opportunist out of a seat ? 
However, as he stood upon 
a Conservative platform, he 
showed himself magnanimous 
in making concessions. He 
was kind enough to express his 
disapproval of the repeal of 
the M‘Kenna Duties. ‘‘ What 
was the need of that?” he 
asked. ‘‘ What harm are they 
doing? Whoever claimed that 
he was being injured by them?” 
Who indeed? And the argu- 
ment in favour of the M‘Kenna 
Duties may be extended to all 
the other duties which Mr 
Churchill opposed with singular 
acrimony at the General Elec- 
tion. Speaking to a new brief, 
Mr Churchill put the case with 
lucidity. ‘‘ A trade was flour- 
ishing,” said he, ‘‘ competition 
both at home and with foreign 
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imports was active, the public 
consumer was continually secur- 
ing better motor-cars at a 
cheapening price, the Revenue 
was securing £2,500,000 a year 
from articles of admitted 
luxury, and the dollar exchange 
was improved by the restric- 
tion of unnecessary purchases 
in the United States.” Omit 
the word “luxury ” from the 
argument, and in Mr Churchill’s 
words we find a defence for a 
general tariff. There is no 
difference between motor-cars 
and films and pianos on the 
one hand, and toys and steel 
rails on the other. And don’t 
let it be forgotten : Mr Churchill 
is an impenitent Free Trader ! 

With the same fervour of 
the newly converted Mr Church- 
ill, who once told the Dominions 
with ferocity that a door of 
good British oak was banged, 
bolted, and barred against 
them, is now in favour (for 
how long?) of Imperial Prefer- 
ence. “The attitude of the 
Government towards Imperial 
Preference is characterised by 
the same unnecessary partisan- 
ship and by a chilling disdain ” 
—the disdain expressed in the 
banged, bolted, and barred door 
of British oak was something 
more than chilling—‘‘for the 
interests and sentiments of the 
Dominions, who came to our 
aid so valiantly and generously 
in the Great War.” It is, 
indeed, idle to contrast the 
Mr Churchill of then with the 
Mr Churchill of now. The one, 
no doubt, is just about as 
sincere as the other. And 
when Mr Churchill proceeds 
to denounce the present Gov- 
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ernment as “one vast monu- 
ment of sham and humbug,” 
which indeed it is, when he 
points out in the policy of the 
Socialists examples of political 
inconsistency beyond compare 
in modern public life, which, 
if we exclude Mr Churchill 
himself, is true enough, in lack 
of humour he rivals Mr Lloyd 
George, the demagogue who 
has helped to rid the Empire 
of such encumbrances as Ire- 
land, Egypt, and India, and 
then declares that he “ will 
vote against every Govern- 
ment and every Party that lets 
Great Britain down.” Do poli- 
ticians ever laugh at them- 
selves, we wonder, or have they 
been so much bedevilled by 
the adulation of the picture- 
papers as to believe them- 
selves more than mortal ? 

If Mr Churchill had possessed 
a genuine sincerity, the absence 
of which he deplores in the 
Socialists, he would have re- 
turned to Conservative prin- 
ciples on bended knees and in 
humility of spirit. He might, 
then, have persuaded some to 
believe that he truly repented ; 
that, apart from his own ad- 
vanecement, he really wished 
well to the country. He has 
done nothing yet to persuade 
us of these things. He comes 
back as though he had a right 
to a warm welcome, that it 
was enough for him to raise 
a finger and to speak a word 
in order to be acclaimed a 
true-blue trustworthy Conser- 
vative. He has no such right. 
He will never ring true until 
he has been thrice tried in the 
fire, and not even his capacity 
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of winning the support of 
jockeys and ladies of the chorus 
will persuade us that he is a 
heaven-sent statesman. He is 
merely one of a vast crowd 
which cannot bear that any- 
thing should be done in the 
world without its intervention, 
and which believes that if it 
lifts up its voice on this side 
or that some beneficent result 
must follow at once. 

The Conservative Party has 
endured for nearly twenty years 
without the aid of Mr Churchill, 
and it would be a matter of 
indifference to that Party 
whether he came back or not, 
except for one danger. Mr 
Churchill is not likely to take 
a keen interest in any Party 
or in any enterprise if he do 
not conduct it himself. And 
when he is once more a Con- 
servative member, he will look 
about him for a few friends 
with whom to conspire. He 
will find them waiting for him. 
There is Lord Birkenhead, the 
ex-galloper, who was once ready 
to die for the cause of Ulster ; 
and there is Mr Austen Cham- 
berlain, that singular leader of 
the Unionist Party, who, with- 
out consulting his friends, did 
what he could—and, unhappily, 
it was a great deal—to destroy 
the union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which he was pledged 
irrevocably to defend. These 
gentlemen, with a complacent 
levity which we do not like 
to remember, sacrificed with- 
out a murmur the thousands 
of loyal Irishmen who trusted 
them, and who are rewarded 
for this reckless trust by the 
loss of life or livelihood. With 
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such a nucleus, a new Party 
will be inevitable. The work 
of smashing the Conservative 
Party, auspiciously begun at 
Westminster, will be carried 
on, and when Mr Lloyd George, 
that spirited champion of Brit- 
ish supremacy, has been in- 
vited to join with his ancient 
colleagues, all will be as it was 
before, and the great cham- 
pions of disunion and disin- 
tegration will be able again to 
enjoy the “stunts ’—that, we 
believe, is the elegant name 
they gave to their antics— 
which brought pride and glory 
to them, and bitter disaster 
to the British Empire. 


The result of the French 
Elections is a heavy blow to 
the peace of Europe and to 
the security of France. For 
four years France has enjoyed, 
under the guidance of M. Poin- 
caré, a settled government, an 
event unique in the annals of 
the Republic. The last Cham- 
ber, moreover, contained not 
a few distinguished men, who 
were something better than 
professional politicians, and who 
were glad to think more in- 
tently of service than of re- 
ward. The fair hopes which 
the presence of these men 
gave to their country, that 
politics would be lifted above 
the greed and clamour inci- 
dent to them, are disappointed. 
The defeat of M. Poincaré 
means far more than that this 
calm and resolute leader may 
disappear from public life: it 
means that a deep shadow has 
been cast upon the prospect 
of decent and honourable gov- 
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ernment ; it means that France 
has turned her back upon the 
heroes who saved her in the 
war, and has put her trust in 
traitors. 

What, then, has happened ? 
The Left Bloc (the bloc des 
Gauches) has triumphed over 
the National Bloc, upon whose 
support M. Poincaré relied, 
and the Radical Socialists, sup- 
ported by the Socialists, find 
themselves with a majority. 
Inserutable are the ways of 
democracies, and it is, perhaps, 
ploughing the sand to discover 
the cause of this sudden change. 
But it may be said that for the 
present the hopes of ‘our Ger- 
man friends,’ as Mr MacDonald 
calls them, need not be raised 
too high, that the policy of the 
Ruhr had little weight with the 
electorate. Whoever it may be 
that comes into office, the policy 
of M. Poincaré, which aimed, 
and still aims, at security, will 
not, we hope, be changed. 
What seems probable is that, 
apart from the common gamble 
of politics, which is generally 
recognised as the voice of God, 
the electors of France saw the 
chance of fuller pockets in a 
return to Radical Socialism. 
M. Poincaré showed a wish to 
tax them, and this wish always 
appears intolerable to the free 
and independent citizen, whose 
ambition it is to live upon the 
work and thrift of others. As 
our own election was decided 
on the patriotic cry, “ Your 
food will cost you more,” so 
the election in France was won 
by those who resolutely re- 
fused to help their country by 
higher contributions. 
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To read the returns of the 
French elections, indeed, is to 
understand how incapable is a 
democracy, with universal suf- 
frage, to choose efficient rulers. 
Efficiency seems a fatal bar, 
in these levelling days, to any 
man who aspires to aid in the 
government of his country. We 
all remember, when our own 
present Government was 
formed, we were asked to look 
not upon the fitness of our 
new Ministers, but upon their 
origins. ‘“‘Look at A.,” we 
were told. ‘“‘He began in a 
coal-mine, and there he is now 
a Secretary of State.” Or, 
“Regard the simplicity of B., 
now the head of a great de- 
partment, once a poor lad in a 
factory.”” We confess that we 
find snobbishness of this kind 
irrelevant and contemptible. If 
there is @ supreme virtue in 
having been in mine or factory, 
a8 many of our rulers would 
have us believe, they are guilty 
of gross vulgarity who call 
attention to their happy fate. 
It is as bad as though an 
aristocrat should boast his birth 
or a millionaire his gold. In 
choosing our rulers we should 
ask only what this man is or 
that, not what he was. Nor, 
until the electorate clears its 
mind of the popular cant, are 
we ever likely to be governed 
justly and well. 

The elections in France, then, 
are a complete condemnation 
of the democratic principle. 
The most highly distinguished 
candidates have been ruthlessly 
discarded. The famous General 
de Castelnau, who helped to 
win the victory for France, has 
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proved during the last four 
years a wise counsellor, and 
is therefore held unfit to re- 
present a French constituency. 
It is difficult to think of the 
French Chamber deprived of 
the eloquence and criticism 
of M. Léon Daudet. That he 
should have been put out to 
make way for a Socialist is 
little less than a tragedy. The 
fearless leader of a small band 
of Conservatives, the gallant 
champion of the humanities, 
he has held his own for four 
years against the fury of his 
opponents, and has succeeded 
in forcing his honest unpopular 
opinions upon the Chamber. 
Moreover, he has been sincere 
in action as well as in speech. 
When the Chamber, after the 
manner of Chambers elected 
by universal suffrage, voted 
higher salaries for its members, 
M. Daudet was almost alone in 
refusing to accept the increased 
salary until the victims of 
the war were pensioned, and 
insisted that the money due 
to him should be devoted 
to lightening the lot of neg- 
lected soldiers. Happily for 
France, exclusion from the 
Chamber will not silence M. 
Daudet’s power of persuasion. 
He is still master of his journal, 
‘L’Action Frangaise,’ in whose 
columns he has preached for 
years, and for years, we hope, 
will continue to preach, the 
doctrines of a sane and sound 
conservatism. With M. Maur- 
ras, the greatest living writer 
of prose in France, at his side, 
he has striven to reawaken in 
his country the wise belief in 
kings, and to counteract by 
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precept and example the baleful 
effects of romanticism. If these 
two political philosophers— 
MM. Daudet and Maurras—had 
their way, the ancient provinces 
of France would once more 
direct their own affairs, and 
would at last escape the para- 
lysing influence of Hebrew pre- 
fets and centralisation. But 
M. Daudet is rejected of Paris, 
and will find, perforce, in his 
journal the chance of persuading 
his countrymen which is denied 
him in the Chamber. 

The worst crime of the de- 
mocracy, clearly demonstrated 
in the French elections, is that 
it willingly chooses the traitor 
in preference to the hero. By 
what impulse of the crowd 
this crime is forced upon a 
stupid electorate—and all elec- 
torates are stupid—we do not 
know. We do _ know that 
France, having rejected the 
great soldier, General de Castel- 
nau, has sent M. Malvy to the 
Palais Bourbon. Now M. Malvy 
has but recently returned to 
France after five years of ban- 
ishment, a sentence inflicted 
upon him for treason. While 
his brave fellow - countrymen 
were dying on the field of 
battle for the honour and safety 
of France, he was doing his 
best to aid the enemy. And 
he is now not only free to go 
and come as he chooses; he 
is a highly paid member of a 
popular Chamber, and is once 
more in a position to do his 
country an injury. It is diffi- 
cult to explain this gross ex- 
ample of cynicism or short 
memory. We can see in it, and 
other examples of the same 
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sort, only the collapse of de- 
mocracy itself. 

And if one department of 
France has for its representative 
the ineffable M. Malvy, another 
has permitted its free choice 
to fall upon M. Marty, the 
Black Sea mutineer, who de- 
scribed himself on his poster 
as ‘‘ Ex-convict, liberated by 
the will of the People.” We 
can, in truth, almost believe 
that, were women permitted 
to sit in the Chamber, Berton, 
the murderess of Marius Pla- 
teau, a gallant soldier, would 
by this time be a legislator. 
M. Caillaux alone is excluded. 
Though he escaped from pro- 
secution with his life, he is not 
yet permitted to visit Paris, 
or to take part in the govern- 
ment of the country which 
he has dishonoured. He has 
not been prevented from using 
his influence in his own depart- 
ment to return his chosen 
candidates to Parliament. M. 
Caillaux is, indeed, a far greater 
enemy to France than any 
other Frenchman. Whatever 
he does seems to be forgiven 
or forgotten by those of his 
countrymen who think with 
him. His spokesmen are in 
the Chamber which as yet he 
cannot enter. But some day 
the privilege will be given 
him, and then the fortune of 
Germany will be made. Mean- 
while it seems clear that, though 
hostile leaders may express 
their just indignation, the 
electors of France cling, as 
by habit, to the malefactors 
who have won their respect. 
There was once a deputy, M. 
Wilson by name, the son-in- 
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law of President Grévy, who, 
being involved in the scandal 
of his father-in-law, was still 
returned to the Chamber with 
the acclamations of his con- 
stituents. Nothing availed to 
dislodge him. The Chamber 
sent him to coventry. On the 
occasions when the deputies 
met at Versailles and break- 
fasted at the celebrated Reser- 
voirs, M. Wilson was forced to 
sit apart, a solitary man; 
nobody had a word to throw 
at him, and at election after 
election the town of Loches 
set him at the head of the poll. 
Now that M. Malvy, a far 
worse miscreant than M. Wilson, 
is returned to Parliament, 
will he too be outlawed by 
his fellows? We fear not. 
The judgments of men are 
easier now than they were 
twenty years ago, and it is 
the habit of democracies to 
forgive all but the honest 
patriot. 

However, there is one ray of 
hope for France in her sad 
election. The Left Bloc, the 
Radical Socialists and Radicals, 
who, having a majority, may 
be in office, will not be in power. 
The situation, briefly, differs 
not very much from our own. 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald is not 
in power, though he holds 
office, and, fortunately for us, 
cannot give full expression to 
his opinions. MM. Briand and 
Herriot, should they be asked 
to form a government, will be 
compelled for lack of strength to 
accommodate their critics. If 
a Socialist ministry be a neces- 
sity in a wise and old country 
like France (or like England), 
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then the only security possible 
against revolution and con- 
fiscation is that the weakness 
of the ministry should keep it 
out of mischief. In Sweden, 
we believe, the problem was 
for many years solved by a 
simpler method. The Social- 
ists were in a majority, and, 
conscious of their own incapa- 
city to govern or to adminis- 
trate, left the responsibilities 
of office to the Conservatives. 
Not much harm was done. The 
king’s Government was decently 
carried on, and the Conserva- 
tives, knowing themselves ten- 
ants and not freeholders, ab- 
stained cheerfully, according to 
their wont, from the super- 
fluous business of legislation. 
In France, we fear, this good 
example will not be followed ; 
but, though she may go through 
a period of unsettled govern- 
ment, her Radical Socialists 
will not be strong enough to 
do much harm; and there can 
be little sting in the tail of 
twenty-nine Communists. 


It is pleasant to turn from 
the confusion of politics to a 
book that is so remote from 
the present as the late Mr A. H. 
Bullen’s ‘ Elizabethans’ (Lon- 
don : Chapman and Hall). The 
book is remote from the present 
of most of us; it was not 
remote from the present of 
A. H. Bullen. Bullen, indeed, 
was an Elizabethan born out 
of due date. He moved most 
easily among the men of the 
sixteenth century. They were 
his intimates and friends. He 
understood their speech as fam- 
iliarly as he knew their minds. 
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As Mr Masefield once said, 
“He talked of Elizabethan 
books and people much as 
though they were alive in the 
streets outside, like the time 
come back.”” For him the time 
had not come back: it was 
always there; and by a natural 
sympathy he lived where the 
Elizabethans themselves would 
have (and had) been at home. 
It was Stratford which shel- 
tered him, in the heart of 
Shakespeare’s own country; 
and Bullen had not far to go 
if he would encounter the 
shades of Shakespeare and 
Drayton and other unforgotten 
worthies of Warwickshire. And 
when he visited London, in- 
frequently, it was natural that 
he should take up his abode 
in Southwark, which might 
remind him at once of Chau- 


cer’s pilgrims and of Shake- 
speare’s theatre. Nor was there 
the slightest suspicion of pose 


in this choice of abode. Bullen 
was incapable of pose or affec- 
tation, and he visited South- 
wark not as a curious tourist, 
indulging a whim, but as a 
true Elizabethan, who could 
not be asked to care for a 
London which had grown up 
after his time. 

He writes of the Elizabethans 
out of the fulness of knowledge 
and sympathy. Thomas Cam- 
pion, one of the poets cele- 
brated in this admirable book, 
he brought back from oblivion. 
“I must congratulate you as 
cordially as I thank you,” 
wrote Swinburne to Bullen 
when he had completed his 
discovery. ‘In issuing this 
first edition of Campion’s works, 
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you have added a name to the 
roll of English poets, and one 
that can never be overlooked. 
Certainly his long - neglected 
ghost ought now to be rejoic- 
ing in Elysium.”’ If Campion’s 
ghost rejoiced, Bullen charac- 
teristically uttered a note of 
warning. He presently foresaw 
that Campion, lately recovered, 
“now ran the risk of uncritical 
adulation,’’ and he thought it 
right that he, his only begetter, 
should thus moderate the en- 
thusiasm of his readers. Moder- 
ation is, indeed, the mark of 
all Bullen’s criticism. He was 
too sound a scholar, he knew 
too well the drudgery of mak- 
ing a fair text, to lose himself 
in a mist of vague admiration. 
He gathers together the few 
facts that can be found of 
Campion’s life and character, 
and then lets him speak for 
himself. He was a physician ; 
he wrote a volume of Latin 
verse, a treatise on versifica- 
tion, in which he condemns 
the practise of rhyming, which 
he had always followed, and 
aN essay on counterpoint. For 
the rest, says Bullen, he “tells 
in one of his epigrams that he 
was lean, and that he envied 
fat men; he tells us, too, the 
names of a few of his friends.” 
Though his fame stood high in 
his own time, “his poetry was 
quickly forgotten, being hidden 
away in music-books that no- 
body opened.” Thus writes 
Bullen, and he praises especially 
Campion’s sureness of touch 
and variety. ‘‘ Whatever he 
essayed,” so he brings his 
chapter to an end, “he did 
well: he always found the 
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true inevitable words, whether 
for a love-song or a hymn. 
He was at once a born singer 
and a consummate artist.” 
Another of Bullen’s § dis- 
coveries is William Bullein, 
of whose kin he was, and 
whom, as in duty bound, he 
brought back to the knowledge 
of men. Like Campion, Bullein 
was @ doctor, and, unlike Cam- 
pion, he practised his craft, and 
wrote treatises about it. ‘The 
Government of Health’ is 
among his works, and far less 
commonplace, in title at any 
rate, is ‘Bulleyn’s Bulwarke 
of Defence against all Sick- 
ness, Soreness, and Woundes 
that doe daily assault Man- 
kinde.’ But his masterpiece, 
set forth by Bullen with many 
quotations, is entitled ‘A Dia- 
logue both pleasaunte and pitie- 
full, wherein is a goodly regi- 
mente against the fever Pesti- 
lence with a consolacion and 
comfort against death. Newly 
corrected by William Bullein, 
the autour thereof’ (1564). The 
book is a dialogue, or rather a 
series of dialogues, and it opens 
in @ London citizen’s house. 
Its prose is as clear and sonor- 
ous as its sense of drama is 
vivid. The north - country 
beggar, the citizen and his 
wife, the doctor, speak, one 
and all, their own authentic 
language. And Bullen cites 
just enough of it to make us 
wish that the whole work were 
easily accessible in a fair reprint. 
Campion and Bullein were 
for Bullen brilliant recoveries. 
He brought them back from 
the dead to a world which had 
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forgotten them. The rest of 
his portraits are of Eliza- 
bethans whose names are 
familiar to us all—Drayton 
and Daniel, Chapman and Dek- 
ker. For Drayton, Bullen has, 
of course, a kindly feeling. He 
was not merely an Elizabethan ; 
he was also a poet, and a War- 
wickshire man. He knew the 
country round about Stratford 
as well as Bullen knew it, and 
he was filled with the patriot- 
ism which became his time and 
place. None has celebrated 
more eloquently than he the 
glory of England. For him 
St Crispin’s Day is as gallant 
an occasion as it is for Shake- 
speare. And Bullen, with his 
sure judgment, picks out for 
his approval the familiar epistles 
which Drayton wrote to his 
friends, which recall the ease 
of Horace and foreshadow the 
elegance of Pope. Howshall we 
ever forget the tribute he pays, 
in his epistle to Henry Reynolds, 
to Christopher Marlowe :— 


‘Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian 
springs, 

Had in him those brave translunary 
things 

That the first Poets had ; his raptures 
were 

All air and fire, which made his verses 
clear ; 

For that fine madness still he did 
retain 

Which rightly should possess a Poet’s 
brain?” 


Drayton fell out of fash- 
ion. Pope dismissed him scorn- 
fully and ungratefully, since 
he had surely read his epistles, 
as ‘“‘a mediocre poet”; and 
Horace Walpole, when Mason 
offered him a portrait of Dray- 
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ton for five guineas, said that 
he did not think “all Drayton 
ever wrote worth five guineas.” 
Nor, a8 Bullen admits, is he to 
the taste of to-day. If he is 
known at all, it is by his ballad 
of Agincourt and by his famous 
sonnet: ‘Since ther’s no helpe, 
come let us kiss and part.” 
“The reason may be,” says 
Bullen, “‘that the world grows 
older and life more sombre ; 
the gospel of Science is spread- 
ing, the revels of Oberon have 
long been broken up, and not 
the Sicily of Theocritus is 
more remote from us than the 
London of Shakespeare.” Yet 
Bullen was Drayton’s faithful 
follower to the end ; he at least 
held his memory dear, and has 
amply repaid the debt he owes 
him by a delicate appreciation. 

Bullen, indeed, had a deft 
hand at the lapidary style. 
He knew how to explain, in a 
few lines, the virtues of the 
poets whom he chose for his 
own and criticised. Admirable 
is his summing up of the qual- 
ities which make Samuel Daniel 
memorable. ‘Few men,’ said 
Bullen, ‘‘ever cultivated litera- 
ture with the frank whole- 
hearted devotion of Samuel 
Daniel—literature for its own 
sake, and not for what it may 
bring of advantage or reward. 
He was impressed by the dig- 
nity of his high calling; he 
knew that a perfect poem out- 
lives the downfall of dynasties, 
and he longed to be numbered 
with those who have spoken 
things worthy of Apollo. His 
‘Civil Wars’ and his Senecan 
tragedies may be forgotten, 
but his eloquent poems in 
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Learning’s praise will live as 
long as Learning is respected.” 
But much as Bullen likes Daniel, 
it is Dekker who is nearest to 
his mind and heart. And this 
preference is easily intelligible. 
Dekker was a true Elizabethan, 
who could turn his hand to 
anything. Prose or poetry, 
dramas or satires, were all 
within his compass, and he 
fought for a living with his 
pen as a soldier of fortune 
fights with his sword. If he 
were unfortunate, he could bear 
his sufferings like a man, and, 
as Bullen says, “by no poet 
and no divine has the worth 
of patience been so touchingly 
described as in this thrice- 
noble utterance of Dekker :— 


‘ Patience, my lord: why, ’tis the soul 
of peace: — 

Of all the virtues ‘tis nearest kin to 
heaven, 

It makes men look like gods. The best 
of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tran- 
quil spirit, 

The first true gentleman that ever 
breathed.’” 


Thus Bullen, with a well-bal- 
anced judgment, defines the 
qualities and the limitations 


of Dekker. He is not blind 
to his faults, and he would 
not have him other than he 
was. With the sympathy which 
comes of understanding, he 
has composed the best por- 
trait of him that we know. 
But in portraiture, as in criti- 
cism, Bullen never fails us, 
and wherever you turn in his 
book you will find either 4 
luminous judgment or a piece 
of genuine discovery. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 


BY ANTHONY SOMERS. 


HAVE discovered a remarkable 
method of learning Foreign 
Languages, a method for which 
I have been looking all my life. 
I only wish I- had known of it 
before ; what toil, what drudgery, 
what disappointment I should have 
been saved ! 

It has sometimes been said that 
the British people do not possess 
the “ gift of tongues.” Certainly 
I never possessed that gift. At 
school I was hopeless. When the 
subject was French or German, 
Latin or Greek, I was always 
somewhere near the bottom of my 
form. And yet in other subjects 
—English or History or Mathe- 
matics—I held my own quite well. 
I have now come to the conclusion 
—my recent experience has con- 
vinced me of this—that the reason 
I failed to learn languages was 
that the method of teaching was 
wrong. 

Now, although I never could 
“get on ” with Foreign Languages, 
I have always wanted to know them 
—especially French. I have wanted 
to read the great French authors 
in the original. I have wanted to 
read Racine and Victor Hugo and 
Balzac, and that great critic whom 
Matthew Arnold so much admired, 
Sainte Beuve, in French, and not 
merely through the medium of a 
characterless translation. Besides, 
I have wanted to spend holidays 
abroad without being tied to a 
phrase-book. And so I have often 
tried to find a method which would 
really teach me a Foreign Language. 
And at last I have found it. 





How To LEARN LANGUAGES. 


Some time ago I saw an an- 
nouncement entitled ‘‘A New Method 
of Learning French, Spanish, and 
German.” Of course, I read it, 
and when I saw that this method 
was being taught by the. well- 
known Pelman Institute, I wrote 
for their illustrated book, ‘ How to 
Learn Languages,’ and this so 
interested me that I enrolled for 
the Course. in FRENCH, and, 
frankly, it. has amazed me. Here 
is the method I have wanted all 
my life. It is quite unlike any- 
thing I have seen or heard of 
before, and its ‘simplicity. and 
effectiveness are almost startling. 

Consider, for example, this ques- 
tion with which the book (which, 
by the way, can be obtained free 
of charge) opens. 


“Do you think you could 
pick up a book of 400 pages, 
written in a language of which 
you do not know a syllable— 
say, Spanish or German or French 
—and not containing a single 
English word, and read it through 
correctly without referring to a 
dictionary ? ” 


Most people will say that such 
a thing is impossible. Yet this is 
just what the Pelman method of 
language instruction enables one 
to do, and so remarkable is this 
method that I shall be greatly 
surprised if it doesn’t revolutionise 
the normal method of teaching 
languages in this and other coun- 
tries. 
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The Pelman Language Courses 
are based upon an original yet per- 
fectly sound principle, and one of 
their most striking features is the 
fact that they are written entirely 
in the particular language (French, 
Spanish, or German) concerned. 
There is not an English word in 
any of them. Even if you do not 
know the meaning of a single 
foreign word you can study these 
Courses with ease, and read the 
lessons without a mistake, and 
without “looking-up ” any words 
in a French - English, Spanish - 
English, or German-English dic- 
tionary. This statement seems an 
incredible one, yet it is perfectly 
true, as you will see for yourself 
when you take the first lesson. 


GRAMMATICAL DIFFICULTIES 
OVERCOME. 


Another important fact about 
this new method is that it enables 
one to read, write, and speak 
French, Spanish, or German with- 
out bothering one’s head with 
complex grammatical rules, or bur- 
dening one’s memory with the 
task of learning by heart long 
vocabularies of Foreign words. 
And yet, when the student has 
completed one of the Courses, he 
or she is able to read Foreign 


books and newspapers and to 
write and speak the particular 
language in question accurately, 
grammatically, and fluently, and 
without that hesitation which comes 
when a Foreign Language is ae- 
quired through the medium of 
English. 

The process of learning a Foreign 
Language by the Pelman method 
is an extremely fascinating one, 
The difficulty of teaching Pro- 
nunciation by correspondence has 
been overcome in an ingenious way, 
and personally I am surprised to 
find how quickly I am acquiring 
a complete mastery of the particu- 
lar language (French) I am studying, 

The Pelman method of learning 
French, Spanish, or German by 
correspondence is fully explained 
in three little books (one for each 
language), and I strongly advise 
those who are interested to write 
for a free copy of one of these books 
to-day. 


Everyone who wishes to learn 
French, Spanish, or German without 
difficulty or drudgery should post this 
coupon to-day to the Pelman Languages 
Institute, 35 Bloomsbury Mansions, 
Hart Street, London, W.C.1. A copy 
of the particular book desired will be 
forwarded by return, gratis and post- 
free, or readers can call at the above 
address and get a copy of this book for 
themselves. 


3 To the PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
: 35 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Please send me a free copy of 


‘How TO LEARN FRENCH,’ 
‘How To LEARN GERMAN,’ $(cross out two of these) 
‘How TO LEARN SPANISH,’ 


together with full particulars of the New Pelman Method of Learning Languages. 
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New and Important Books 






OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME 


The purpose of this series is to create a complete and convenient reference 
library in English, showing the direct influences of the Greek and Roman 
civilizations upon our own. Stimulating, human, vital, the series is addressed 
to an audience of general culture, rather than to a limited cirele of specialists. 
The books are adequately prepared by competent editors, and are of the 
deepest interest. 
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MATHEMATICS. By David Eugene Smith, professor of mathematics in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 








WARFARE BY LAND AND SEA. By Dr. Eugene 8. McCartney, University 
of Michigan. 
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Lane Cooper, Cornell University. 


Price per volume, $1.50; carriage extra. Marshal! Jones Co. 










CO-OPERATIVE DEMOCRACY. By James P. Warbasse. 

Service-motive as a substitute for profit-motive is the theme of this book. 
Dr. Warbasse, who is president of The Co-operative League of America, pre- 
sents co-operation as the constructive method of escape from the present-day 
chaos, obviating the dangers of the bureaucratic state, and substituting for it 
Co-operative Democracy. A stimulating and interesting book, presenting 
many novel facts and arguments. 


- Price, $3.50; carriage extra. The Macmillan Co. 
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A Positive Guarantee 








Every subscriber ordering The Nineteenth 
Century & After, The Fortnightly- Review, 
The Contemporary Review, Blackwood'’s 
Magazine, Edinburgh Review, Quarterly 
Review through the undersigned is 


Positively Guaranteed 


to receive copies of: the Onginal Issue ‘circu- 
lated in England, printed on the same paper 
and from the same plates as the British copies, 
and at the same time receive the advantage of 


A Substantial Price Saving 


The editions published and supplied by us 
are positively the original ache h’ editions; 
and the saving in price is nearly 50%. Leonard 
' Scott ‘editions’ should always be specified to 
obtain these real advantages. 


Annual Subseriptions and Combination Rates 
CANADA 


Nineteenth’Century any one $ 7:00 “$ 7.35 
Contemporary Review any two 13.50 14.00 
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